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ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


From H. Humepurey, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, at Am- 
herst, Mass. 


1 am very to see that you have 
undertaken to furnish uniform editions 
of the Latin classics for the use of our 
grammar schools and higher seminaries 
of learning. Professor Anthon deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the public 
Sor the labour which he has so judicious- 
ly and successfully bestowed upon Sal- 
lust, Caesar, and Cicero. The explan- 
atory notes or commentaries are more co- 
pious and comprehensive than those of 
any other edition I have seen, and much 
better adapted to the wants of young stu- 
denis. Among the most valuable of 
these notes are those which divert atten- 
tion to the beautiful uses of the moods 
and tenses, and explain the delicate 
shades of meaning and peculiar beauties 
that depend upon them, which our lan- 
guage often expresses imperfectly and 
with difficulty, and which young learn- 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force and meaning of the particles 
Ἴ are also very useful. 

The historical, geographical, and oth- 
er indexes are alsu highty valugble, fur- 
nishing the student, as they do, with fe- 
licttous illustrations of the text, and much 
general information. 

The text seems to be settled with much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
as the basis or referred to as authority 
are those in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typographical execution 
is very fine, and this w a high merit. 
The wretched reprints of foreign editions 
of the classics, got up in cheap offices, 
on wretched paper, with incompetent 
proof-readers and no editors, to which, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 
dents have been universally condemned, 
have, by taking them young, been as 
successful in makang them uncertain and 
maccurate scholars as if that had been 
one of the main objects of the publishers. 
School books of all kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are), should 
be the most carefully printed books we 


H. Humpsrey. 


From the Rt. Rev. Bishop M‘It- 
VAaINE, President of Kenyon Col- 
lege, at Gambier, Ohio. 

4 toowr 


᾿ Tanticipate the greatest benefit 
schools and culleges from the admirable 
edition of the classics which you are now 
publishing, under the infendence 
and illustrated by the copious and learn- 
ed notes of Professor Anthon. What 
your accomplished editor has aimed at 
in his Horace, Cesar, and other volumes 
of the series, few can have been much 
connected with classical institutions in 
this without learning to be pre- 
cisely the one needful thing to ther stu- 
dents. The object iz most satisfactorily 
attained. The needed books we have, 
40 fur as your series has yet been pub- 
lished ; and as to what are yet to come, 
we have learned from what we have, if I 
may use the words of one of your authors, 
qus a summa virtute summoque in- 
gento expectanda sunt, expectare. 

ishing you the most abundant encour- 


agement in your important enterprise, I 
remain your obedient servant, 
Cuas. P. M‘ILVAINE. 


From Wititiam A. Dugr, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College, in 
the City of New-York. 


From the manner in which this under- 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon as a 
scholar, his experience.as an instructer, 
and the accuracy and judgment previous- 
ly evinced by him as an editor and com- 
mentator, I can entertain no doubt of the 
success of tha enterprise, so far as his 
editorial labours and your own skill and 
experience as publishers are concerned ; 
and I trust that, from the increasing 
value of classical studies in the estima- 
tson of the public, this judicious and spir- 
ited effort to facilitate and promote so im- 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 

1 remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. A. Dugr. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Letters of Recommendation—continued. 


From the Rev. B. P. AyDELOTT, 
President of the Woodward Col- 
lege, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

From some personal acquaintance, but 
much more from general reputation, 
formed a very high opinion of Professor 
Anthon’s abilities to prepare a full series 
of Latin and Greck Classics for the 
use of schools, colleges, gc. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as I could obtain the va- 
rious authors edited by him, I procured 
them, and, upon a careful examination, 
was so impressed with their superior 
character, as to introduce them as fast 
as possible into the different departments 
of the institution under my charge. 

The various Delphin editions are very 
good, so far as ancient geography, mythol. 
ogy, usages, ἄς.) are concerned ; in 
respect to critical remarks and grammat- 
‘cat illustrations they are of little worth ; 
they were, in general, however, the best 

had. 

But besides being abundantly full and 
clear in everything archeological, Pro- 
fessor Anthon has done more, in the 
editions of the classical authors prepared 
by him, to unfold the grammatical struc- 
ture, and thus throw light upon the mean- 
ing and spirit of the original, than any 
other commentator whom I have consult- 
ed. It is a striking, and, I think, de- 
cisive, proof of their superiority, that the 
students show in their recitations that 
they have read his notes and profu- 
ed by them, which they never seemed to 
me to have done when using other edi- 
tions. 

Some time ago I commenced a careful 
collation of the Greek Grammar of the 
same author with those of Butmann, Val- 

py, gc. making full notes as I went 
along, with the design of preparing a re- 
view of it at the request of the editor of 
an extensively circulated periodical, and 
such was my conviction of its peculiar 
fitness for the use of schools, that I have 
since recommended no other to our pu- 


ε. 

I would add that the neatness and 
taste with which Professor Anthon’s 
classics are got up (though they are far 
cheaper than the Delphin editions) ought 
to form no small recommendation of 


them. Our students purchase, study, 
and preserve them with manifest pleas- 
ure ; and whatever has these effects upon 
the pupil, will certainly do much to pro- 
mote the cause of sound and thorough 
classical learning. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


From the Rev. J. S. Tom .inson, 
D.D., President of Augusta Col. 
lege, Kentucky. 


I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the recetpt (some time since) of four vol- 
umes of the Classical Series of Profes- 
sor Anthon of New-York ; and, after 
a, careful examination of them, I can 
truly say that I am more than pleased ; 
I am delighted with them. The avowed 
object of the publication, that of furnish- 
ing accurate and uniform editions of all 
the classical authors used in colleges and 
schools, is one that, in my judgment, has 
long been a desideratum in literature, 
and I am gratified to find is about to be 
accomplished, especially by one so entire- 
ly equal to the task as Professor An- 
thon has shown himself to be. 

The biographical sketches, commen- 
taries, and annotations with which the 
volumes are accompanied, while they re- 
flect great credit upon the erudition and 
research of the author, cannot fail to en- 
hance to the student, in a high degree, 
the attractions and value of classical 
reading. As an evidence of the estimate 
we place upon the series, we have hither- 
to used it as far as tt was attainable, and 
shall, with great pleasure, avail ourselves 
of the opportunity now afforded to adopt 
the whole of it. Allow me to add, that 
the neat, tasteful, and, at the same time, 
substantial style of the mechanical ere- 
cution of the work, fully sustains the 
well-earned reputation. in that respect, of 
the enterprising establishment whence it 
emanates. Respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
J.S. TomLinson. 


—_ 


From ALonzo Cuvrcu, D.D., Pres- 
ident of the University of Georgia. 


As far as time and a press of busi- 
ness would permit, I have examined 
these volumes, and am much pleased 
with them. They are, I think, well 
adapted to the wants of, particulariys 
young students, and will, I doubt not, 
furnish what has long been a destdera- 
tum in our preparatory schools, viz., 
cheap, yet correct editions of the common 
classics, accompanied with judicious 
English notes. I do not hesitate to 
say that, were I engaged in giving m- 
struction to youth from these authors, I 
should prefer the editions of Professor 
Anthon to any which I have seen. 

A. CHURCH. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


From the Rev. M. Hopkins, D.D., 
President of Williams’ College, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Professor Anthon has unquestionabl 
done cpa service to the cause of clas. 
sical learning in this country by his edi- 
tions of the Latin classics, piven to the 
public with unusual accuracy and ele- 
gance from your press. His Sallust, 
Cesar, and Cicero cannot fail to find 
their way into very extensive use, and to 
render the entrance upon classical studies 
much more inviting andre table. 

- TLOPKINS. 
From Witsur Frsx, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn. 


1 am highly gratified to notice that 
you have commenced a series of the clas- 


that accomplished scholar, Professor 
Anthon of Columbia College. No man 
in our country is better qualified for this 
office than Professor Anthon. To show 
in what estimation he is held in England 
as a classical scholar, it need only be 
known that an edition of his “ Horace” 
has been published in » and the 
publishers informed me that the entire edi- 
tion had met with a ready sale ; showing 
that, notwithstanding the numerous edi- 
ttons of this standard work by the first 
scholars in England, the credit of the 
work by our American scholar had car- 
tedr it successfully through the English 
market, and that, too, by virtue of its in- 
trinsic merit. Your editions of his Ce- 
sar, Cicero,and Sallust are now before 
me, and show that there is no falling off 
from the reputation of the edition of Hor- 
ace. The copious notes and commenta- 
ries cannot fail to shed a flood of light 
upon the mind of the young student, and 
will contribute much, I trust, to foster in 
the rising generation of scholars a taste 
for the ancient classics. 
WIiBue Fisk. 


From Sitas Torren, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Washington College. 


Thevelumes which I have examined I 
entirely approve, and think them better 
adapted to the purposes‘of classical in- 
struction than any edition of the same 
authors yet published in this country. 
The well-known ability of the learned 
editor admits no doubt of the excellence 
of the volumes yet to be published. 

; S. Torren. 


Letters of Recommendation—continued. 


sics under the editorial supervision of 


From the President and Faculty of 
Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio. 


These three volumes, enriched by a 
coptous and valuable apparatus of crit- 
ical notes, and judiciously arranged his- 
torical, geographical, archeological, and 
legal matters, furnished by so ripe @ 
scholar as Dr. Anthon, are ᾿ 
well calculated to recommend the series 
of which they are the commencement. 
Dhey are well adapted to promote thor- 
ough classical learning, and are entitled 
to a high grade of popular favour. By 
order of the Faculty, 

R. H. ΒΙΒΗ0ΟΡ, President. 


From Rorvs Bascocx, Jr., D.D., 
late President of Waterville Col- 
lege, in Maine. 


1 have examined with considerable 
care, and with high and unmingled sat- 
isfaction, your recent edition of Profes- 
sor Anthon’s Latin Classics. The dis- 
tinguished editor of Hor'ace has rightly 
Judged, that in order to elevate the range 
and standard of scholarship in this coun- 
try, τὲ is requisite to facilitate the thor- 
ough acquisition of those elementary 
text-books which are ysually first put 
tnto the hands of pupils. By the beau- 
tiful volumes which you have now given 
to the public from his pen, more has been 
done to make the student thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those three prime authors, 
Cesar, Sallust, and Cicero, than by 
any other helps unthin my knowledge. 
1 need not minutely specify the various 
points of excellence by which these books 
are distinguished. Their practical value 
will immediately be appreciated by teach- 

ers and learners. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to tender, 
through you, my hearty thanks to Pro- 
fessor Anthon for the very valuable ser- 
vice he has performed in aid of the great 
cause of classical learning. May he 
continue his labours for the public good. 

Rourvs Bascock, Jr. 


_— 


I? Highly complimentary letters 
have also been received from JERE- 
MIAH Day, D.D., President of Yale 
College; from Jostan QuiINcy, 
LL.D., President of Cambridge Col- 
lege ; and from several other distin- 
guished scholars, some of which will 
be published hereafter. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Commendatory Notices—continued. 


“ΤῊ great problem in the art of 
teaching Is, that the teacher should 
forget that he knows himself what he 
is teaching to others ; should remem- 
ber that what is clear as day to him 
is all Cimmerian darkness to his pu- 

il. This problem, long since proved, 

rofessor Anthon has, in our opinion, 
been the first to put in practice ; and, 
in consequence, his are, we may well 
believe, THE BEST CLASSBOOKS EX- 
TANT.” —Knickerbocker Magazine. 


“To relieve the youthful 
mind from this bootless burden we 
count no small praise. We hold it, 
indeed, to be among the noblest ends 
to which true learning can ever de- 
vote itself. Weare sure it never ap- 
pears more pleasing than in such con- 
descension ; and, what is still better, 
we know no labour more useful to 
the community. This meed of praise, 
whatever it be, belongs unquestiona- 
bly to no scholar on this side of the 
Atlantic, and to few on the other, 
more truly than to Professor An- 
thon.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


“ἴῃ all these points Profes- 
sor Anthon’s schoolbooks—if it be 
not a sin to call those schoolbooks 
which clever men might study to 
advantage—are surpassingly excel- 
lent and able ; while exercising the 
most painfully critical research, he 
has not disdained the lucidus ordo ; 
he has remembered that he was wni- 
ting for the education of the young 
unpractised mind, not for the eculti- 
vation of the ripe and ornate intellect; 
and hence, while his English notes, 
whether critical or explanatory, are 
as copious and comprehensive as the 
most abstruse commentary, they are, 
at the same time, so simple and so 
luminous as to be within the scope 
of the earliest and feeblest reason. 
.... We have only to say in conclu- 
sion, that every school ought at once 
to adopt this series of works, which 
may, in truth, be looked upon as in- 
troducing a new era into the educa- 
tion of our country, and as reflecting 
much honour on the talent of the 
learned professor by whom they were 
prepared.”—American Monthly Mag- 
azine. 

‘‘ They go beyond any of the ele- 
mentary works printed here, which 
is saying a great deal.”—Boston Ad- 
vocate. 


‘““Mr. Anthon is essentially aid- 
ing the acquisition of the ancient 
tongues; and we trust that he will 
enjoy all the success which his val- 
uable labours so justly merit.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


..- “So correct in text, so el&b- 
orate in commentaries, so vastly su- 
perior, in clearness, depth, and vari- 
ety of information, to any which have 
gone before, that no man, however 
thoroughly imbued with classic lore, 
has any right to consider these admi- 
rable works beneath his notice, or 
suited only to the half-formed intel- 
lect of young beginners.”— Christian © 
Advocate and Journal. 

“Teachers owe an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to this accomplish- 
ed and patriotic scholar, for the mas- 
terly and successful effort that he 
has made to put them in possession 
of the means of raising themselves 
and pupilsto a high standard of schol- 
arship. He has laid a sure founda- 
tion, on which, with ordinary labour, 
they may rear a superstructure that 
will throw its shadow across the At- 
lantic waves, and win for America the 
veneration of those who have hith- 
erto looked to us as moving sluggish- 
ly on in the paths of Grecian and Ro- 
man literature.”—Family Magazine. 


‘ Professor Anthon deserves the 

thanks of the country for the zeal with 
which he has undertaken, and the 
ability with which he has thus far ex- 
ecuted, his task.”—Rochester Repub- 
lican. 
“ This is a beautiful edition, with 
very valuable notes, by a hand every 
way competent. it forms a most 
valuable addition to the stock of 
useful classics published by the Har- 
pers."—N. Y. American. 


‘© Asa philologist and a classical 
scholar, Professor Anthon has no su- 
perior in the United States : and his 
schoolbooks are deservedly popular, 
both in England and in this country.” 
—WN. Y. Times. 

“On this side of the Atlantic at 
least, and to some extent beyond it, 
Professor Anthon is equally known 
as admirably qualified to edit and en- 
rich a version of the classics for our 
own times and the higher seminaries 
of learning now so thickly scattered 
through our country.”—The New- 
Yorker. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Commendatory Notices—continued. 


“To all classes—the maturest 
scholar and the merest tyro, the man 
of elegant and eagy learning and the 
laborious studett-these admirable 
works will prove a most invaluable 
acquisition.” — Commercial Advertiser, 

‘The profound scholar under 
whose supervision these excellent 
works are put forth to the world is 
as well known on the Continent of 
Europe as he is on our own shores ; 
and is, perhaps, the only son of Amer- 
ica who has ever attained that de- 
gree of fame for classical attainments 
which should constitute him an au- 
thority second, if second, only to the 
great names of English or of German 
criticism—the Heynes and Bruncks, 
the Elmsleys and the Porsons, and 
the Bentleys, who have devoted so 
much time and labour to minute in- 
vestigation and clear exposition of 
the great works of old."—N. Y. 

Courier and Enquirer. 

... “ The notes are all that notes 
can be; copious but not diffuse, 
learned but not pedantic, luminous, 
and replete with varied and most en- 
tertaining knowledge.”—N. Y. Even- 
ing Star. 

.... “ The production of a learn- 
ed philologist, and one of the sound- 
est classical scholars of the age, and 
one who, to his learned researches, 
adds the qualification of a most suc- 
cessful practical teacher. No stu- 
dent can listen to him without admi- 
ration and advantage. .... To this 
high praise his editions of the clas- 
sics bear ample testimony ; and, judg- 
ing from the experience and opinions 


of educated men in our country, and | 4 


particularly in Europe, we have no 
fear that their claims will not be ad- 
mitted and awarded to him when 
once clearly and thoroughly under- 
stood.”— Oneida Whig. 


‘““The series of classical school- 
books published under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Anthon has al- 
ready obtained a celebrity to which 
our own commendation would add 
little extension. These works all 
appear to be collated and edited with 
unusual care, and they are published 
in a style of elegance too rarely char- 
acterizing our schoolbooks, in which 
it is important that the eye and the 
taste, as well as the understanding, 
ehould be allured.”—N. Y. Μ 


ΤΟΥ͂. 


“ There are few scholars in the 
civilized world, comparatively speak- 
ing, possessed of the critical acumen 
and deep insight into the minutie of 
the Greek language, which alone 
could enable them to produce the 
matter with which the pages of these 
admirable works are stored : there 
are still fewer who, possessing the 
requisite degree of knowledge, are at 
the same time gifted with the tact 
and skill in the science of education 
which are so eminently visible in 
their mammer.”—N. Y. Ἔκ το. 

“ The high character of Professor 
Anthon’s scholarship, and the uni- 
versal favour with which his books 
of elementary classics have been re- 
ceived, render any other notice than 
an announcement of their publica- 
tion unnecessary. The present vol- 
ume exhibits the same untiring re- 
search, and the same accurate learn- 
ing which have characterized all his 
labours.”—N. Y. Gazette. ᾿ 


“There is a very prevalent and 
very mistaken idea current, that 
schoolbooks are, for the most part, 
mere compilations. Truly for 
schoolbooks are the most difhcult 
things in the universe to produce, 
and these are such par excellence.” — 
The Sun. 


‘Professor Anthon is acknowl- 
edged by the best judges, not only in 
this country, but in Germany 
England, to be one of the ripest clas- 
sical scholars of the age. And this 
series of books will be used in all our 
academies and colleges. The editor 
and the publishers will by this effort 
Ο a good service to American as 
well as ancient literature.”—Common 
School Assistant. 


‘“‘ Professor Anthon’s classics are 
too well known to require any com- 
mendation. His editions of Sallust, 
Caesar, Cicero, Horace, &c., have 
gained him a reputation for deep eru- 

ition and correct criticism which 

has been by no means confined to 
this country."—Providence (R. I.) 
Journal. 


ID In addition to the above, numer- 
ous favourable notices of Anthon’s series 
have been recetved from the most respect- 
able sources, from some of which the 

ishers may hereafter present brief ex- 
tracts. 
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ἴα Enscribed 


AS A MEMORIAL OF FRIENDSHIP, 
AND A TOKEN OF HIGH RESPECT FOR ONE WHO 15 EQUALLY CON- 
4 
s SPICUOUS FOR HIS ATTAINMENTS IN ORIENTAL LITER- 


ATURE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


PREFACE. 


AN accurate acquaintance with the Prosody and Me- 
tres of the Greek Language is so necessary an accom- 
paniment of true scholarship, that any attempt to advo- 
cate its claims to the notice of the student would be en- 
tirely superfluous. It must be admitted, however, that, 
while all among us are very ready to acknowledge the 
importance of this branch of learning, only a small 
number, comparatively, have been induced to make it a 
subject of careful study; and the result is, that, in mat- 
ters appertaining to Greek Prosody and Metre, many 
of those who ought to be better acquainted with these 
topics display oftentimes a very lamentable want of ac- 
curacy. What renders this the more provoking is, that 
they who come among us from transatlantic seminaries 
of learning, where metrical studies are much more care- 
fully pursued, frequently undertake to sit in judgment 
upon our violations of the laws of prosody and metre, 
when they themselves are at best but very poor repre- 
sentatives of the metrical knowledge which exists in 
their own countries. , 

One great obstacle to the successful cultivation: of 
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prosodiacal studies among us has undoubtedly been the 
want of a proper treatise on the subject, which, without 
encumbering the student, in the commencement of his 
career, with any unusual burden, might, nevertheless, lay 
before him such a view of matters connected with the 
prosody and metres of the Greek tongue as would en- 
. able him to pursue his investigations in this department 
with satisfaction and advantage. The present treatise 
has been prepared with this view. Its object is to give 
all the necessary information appertaining to Greek 
prosody in a simple garb, and one which may invite 
rather than repel. The more intricate questions con- 
nected with the subject, and on which the ingenuity of 
European scholars loves to exercise itself; are here pur- 
posely omitted, and nothing is offered but what may 
prove immediately and permanently useful. 

The Choral Scanning is intended to initiate the young 
scholar into a department of metrical study, which, to 
the inexperienced, bears a very formidable name ; but is 
in reality, with the exception of a few knotty points that 
occasionally present themselves, a very pleasing branch 
of investigation, and a very inviting field for the inge- 
nuity of the student. Choral Scanning has hitherto 
been regarded by many among us as a mere piece of 
chance-work, with no certain rules to guide or inform 
us when we are correct. It is hoped that the aids af- 
forded in the present treatise on this part of the subject 
will tend to show that there is even here much of cer- 
tainty, and much that may lead to satisfactory results. 


PREFACE. - Vii 


- The introduction of remarks on Indo-Germanic Anal- 
ogies into a work on Greek Prosody may require some 
explanation. The observations in question were intend- 
ed to accompany a Greek Grammar recently published, 
but were withheld from the fear of making that work too 
voluminous: and expensive. They are given here, at 
the end of the Prosody, partly because no other avenue 
may present itself for years by which they can be 
brought forward, and partly out of compliment to the 
distinguished philologist whose name graces the dedi- 
cation of this volume, and who has done more for com- 
parative philology than any American scholar. Had 
he undertaken to write on this subject, the remarks ap- 
pended to the present work would never have appeared. 

The Sanscrit Question, as it has been termed, has 
never obtained a fair hearing among us. On the part 
of its opponents all is mere idle assertion, and the spe- 
cious, but most erroneous and unscholarlike, theory of 
Dugald Stewart appears to them to have laid the con- 
troversy completely at rest. Many of our half-learned 
youth, too, have caught the infection; and believing, of 
course, that what is delivered on this subject with orac- 
ular gravity, sometimes even from a professor's chair, 
must be the result of careful investigation, and in every 
_ point of view deserving of being followed, almost regard 
the term Sanscrit as a species of by-word and mockery. 
It is hoped that the observations appended to the pres- 
ent volume will make the matter in controversy more 
clearly understood, until some abler pen shall present 
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us with a complete and overpowering view of Indo- 
Germanic Analogies. It is mortifying, indeed, to think 
that any remarks at all should be now needed to prove 
that the Sanscrit is not a mere piece of patchwork from 
‘the Greek. Yet so it is. What in our own country 
is still regarded as a most ingenious and conclusive 
theory, would, on the continent of Europe, subject the 
individual, who might be bold enough to advocate it, to 
a direct imputation of lunacy. 


Columbia College, Aug. 20, 1838. 


PART I. 


PROSODY. 


GREEK PROSODY. 


. L 


I. Prosopy (προσῳδία), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing them. 

Il. The ancient Greek grammarians, however, connected 
with the term a much more comprehensive meaning, and 
made it refer to everything by which the sound of a syllable 
was affected. Hence prosody, with them, included also the 
accents and breathings.’ 

ILL. Hence it is clear how the ancients came to speak 
of seven proper prosodies, for they included the threefold 
accent, the twofold breathing, and the twofold quantity.* 

IV. To these seven proper prosodies the ancients added 
what are called the affections of a word, or the influences 
upon it (πάθη), and denominated these improper prosodies?® 

V. The three improper prosodies were the apostrophe, 
hyphen, and hypodiastole.‘ 

VI. Hence prosody, in its strict: acceptation, is tenfold, 
consisting of the seven proper and the three improper kinds. 
In the present treatise, however, we will confine ourselves 
merely to the consideration of Quantity and Metre. 


1. Bekker, Anecdot. Grac. 676, 16. Ὁρέζονται οὖν τὴν προσῳδίαν 
οὕτως, κι τ. A. Compare Spitzner, Pros. Gr. § 1. 
2. Cheroboscus, ap. Bekker, A. G. 703, 24. Ἰστέον ὅτι τριχῶς λέγ- 
eta ἡ προσῳδία, κ. τ. A. 
3. Bekker, 683,22. Χρὴ δὲ γινώσκειν ὅτι τὰ πάθη ob, εἰσὶ κυρίως 
προσῳδίαι, ἀλλὰ καταχρηστικῶς, K. τ. A. 
kker, ἰ. ς 


δ. Bekker, 674, 1. πΠροσῳδίαι εἰσὶ δέκα, ὀξεῖα, βαρεῖα, περισπω- 
μένη, μακρά, βραχεῖα, δασεῖα, ψιλή, ἀπόστροφος, ὑφὲν, καὶ ὑποδιαστολή. 
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II. 


I. Every syllable is either long or short; or, in other 
words, requires a longer or shorter time for its pronuncia- 
tion. 

II. To these two. kinds of syllables a third is to be added, 
which is called the common or arbitrary. By this is meant 
a syllable which may be used as long or short; as, for ex- 

ample, a short vowel which may be short or long before a 
mute with a liquid, or a short final syllable which may be 
lengthened by crasis or otherwise.' 


Ill. 
GENERAL RULE. 


In Greek, the vowels ¢ and 0 are short by nature, ἢ and 
ὦ are long by nature, and a, t, v, are doubtful. 


1. When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus Ί is equivalent to ec, 
and ὦ to 00. 

2. Hence it follows, that the short vowel e has ἢ for its 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has for its long. But in the case of a, z, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short, and 
hence they are called doubdtful.* 

1. It is evident, that, in proper metres, the syllable, in itself arbitrary, 
has always the definite quantity of a long or short. Compare the lan- 

guage of. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr.c.9,§1. “ Quum in numeris 
tempora omnia certa ac definita esse debeant, facile intelligiiur, in nur 
meris ipsis nihil usquam posse anceps esse ; ttaque, si que inveniuntur 
ancipites syllaba, ἃ. ¢., que breves sint, ky um longe esse debeant, vel 
longa, quum debeant breves esse, cas, quod ad numerum attinet, pro tal- . 
sbus numerari, quales debeant esse, etsi non sint tales.” 

2. The doubtful vowels were called by some of the ancient 


rians diypova, i. e., double-timed; by others ἀμφίβολα, i. e., indefinite. 
Compare Bekker, An. Gr. 800, 27. “ay 
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3. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have anything doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as regards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding long or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


IV. 
RULES FOR LONG VOWELS. 
1. Nature. 

I. Every syllable which has an ἢ or ὦ is long by nature ; 
as, ἡμέρα, ὥμός, ὅτε. 

II. Every diphthong, or double vowel, likewise makes a 
syllable naturally long ; as, αἴρω, αὔρα, τεῖχος, evpos, οἶκος, 
οὖδας, μητρυιά, ἀγορᾷ, &c. 

III. When two vowels are combined by, contraction into 
one, the syllable becomes naturally long ; as, @dw for ἀείδω ; 
ἄργός for ἀεργός ; ἴρος for ἱερός. 

IV. Every circumflexed vowel is long ; as, δρᾶμα, πᾶσα, 
κνῖσα, propa." , 

Exceptions. . 

1. Every final syllable, which is long by reason of a vowel 
or diphthong, can be made short if it stand in the thesis,® 
and the next word begins with a vowel ; and in the epic 
writers this shortening amounts almost to a constant rule ;* 


1. This will be again considered under the head of accent. 

2. The thesis is that part of the foot on which the stress of the voice 
does not fall, and is opposed to the arsis; thus, in ἡμένη, the first syl- 
lable has the arsis, the remaining two are in the thesis. 

3. The principle on which this exception depends is easily explained. 
The ἡ in ἡμένη, for example, is equivalent to ee, and one of these epsi- 
lons being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the follow- 
ing word, the other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In other 
words, the final vowel of ἡμένη loses, as it were, a portion of its natural 
length, by the sinking of the voice and by the vowel immediately follow- 
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as, ἡμένη ἐν βένθεσσιν (Hom. Il, 1, 858) ; dupa ὁμῶς (Ib. 
23) ; δεχθαΐ ἄποινα (1. 57) ; κλῦθί ped ’Apyvpdroé’ (1b. 
177), &c. . a 

2. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 
measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verses contain examples of. both kinds. 


Ἡμετέρῷ ἑνὶ οἴκῷ, ἐν "Apyei, τηλόθι πάτρης. (Π..1, 30.) 
Ylec, ὁ μὲν Κτεάτοῦ, ὁ δ᾽ dp’ Εὐρύτοῦ ᾿Ακτορίωνος. (Il. 2, 621.) 


3. Nevertheless, the epic, and, after their example, the 
elegiac poets, sometimes permit the long vowel or diph- 
thong to retain its quantity even in the thesis of the foot.’ 

4. A long vowel or diphthong, with a vowel following, is 
sometimes shortened in the middle of a word ; as, ἐμπαῖος, 
οἵος, vidc, τοϊοῦτος, TovTovi,® &c. ᾿ 


ing it. So the ὦ in ἄμφω is equivalent to two omicrons, one of which 
it loses 


before the following vowel, while the other remains short. In 
like manner, the diphthongs as in dey@at, and ev in pev, are supposed 
each to lose a vowel. . 

1. Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foot, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, in the 
foot ρῶ evi, the syllable pw is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of évi, and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is nev- 
ertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice falling upon it. On the 
other hand, in the foot οἰκῶ ἕν, the omega is in the thesis, and hence, 
after this vowel has lost oné of its component omicrons before the next 
word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron, and there- 
fore it remains short. 

2. It is not correct to say that this mostly takes place only in words 
to which a digamma was originally prefixed. Passages frequently occur 
in which these lengthenings are found without the support of the digamma. 

3. Homer only shortens certain forms, of which ἐμπαῖος and olo¢ are 
two instances. With the Attic dramatic poets, the shortening of the 
diphthong az is much more rare than that of οἱ, and otcurs principally 
in the words decAaloc, yepatoc, xpvgatoc, and that, too, mostly in ana- 
pestic and dactylic metres. (Compare remarks under the head of Hia- 
tus in the iambic trimeter, page 67 of this volume.) The comic, later 
epic, and epigrammatic poets have proceeded the farthest in this short- 
ening of long syllables. Upon the whole, it must be remarked, that the 
shortening here referred to takes place most frequently in the diphthongs 
οἱ and a, which the grammarians never regarded as a full long quantit 
in the thesis of the tone. Hence the ancients attribute to the article OL 
al, only. 1% time. Bekker, An. Gr. 821, 29. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 8. 
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II. Posrrion. 


I. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter (¢, &, Ψψ) is almost always long; as, στέλλω, 
ὄμμα, ἄντάγω, τράπξζα, ἅμᾶξα, dinpa. 

_II. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel ; as, ἕσπερος, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 
as, TOY ἀμόθεν ye, ded ϑύγατερ Διός, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, dvdpa ϑνητὸν 
éovra. 


>) 


| Exceptions. 
οὐ ]. A short vowel before a mute, followed by a liquid (A, 

B, v, p); remains short, provided the mute and liquid belong 

to one and the same syllable.' 

_ & This rule, however, of a vowel before a mute and li- 
quid, is itself subject to the following limitations : 

I. Homer and the oldest Greek poets mostly avoid the 
shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
generally permit it only when the form, followed by p 
or A, could not otherwise be adapted-to the verse. 
Hence Homer usually shortens the preceding syllable 
only before Bp, dp, 9p, xp, mp, Tp, dp, Xp, and before 
KA, TA, TA, YA. , 

II. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following cases 
must be carefully noted. 

(a.) A short vowel before a soft mute (7, κ, 7), or an 

_ aspirate (¢; χ, 6) followed by a liquid, is much 

rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. 

(G.) A short vowel before a middle mute (β, γ, 9), fol- 


1. The syllable, therefore, always remains long, 1. When the liquid 
stands before the mute; as, dépxw. 2. In compound words, whether 
the liquid precede or follow; as, éxAaubdvw. 3. When a word ends 
with one of the two consonants, and the next begins with the other; as, 
ἔρις μεγάλη, Aéyovoty πάντες. 4. When the vowel is long by nature ; 
as, ExadAov, μήνῦτρον. . ᾿ 

2. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. sa Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 1109. 

2 
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lowed by p, is short in the comic writers, but in 
tragedy is mostly long. . 

(y-) A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long: In 
Euripides such syllables are always long; but in 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are 
sometimes short.’ : 

(δ) The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel 
short before the two liquids pv.’ | 

ΠῚ. As the epic writers, according to what has just been 
remarked (2, 1), employ this shortening chiefly when 
the word cannot in any other manner be adapted to 
the measure, this circumstance explains why some- 
times even two mutes, as ox, and the double consonant 
¢, neglect length by position, and leave the preceding 
vowel short ; as, for example, before Ζάκυνθος, Ζέλεια, 


Σκάμανδρος, σκέπαρνον, &c? 


V. 
RULES FOR SHORT VOWELS. 

I. A vowel before another vowel or diphthong is, gener- 
ally speaking, short. Still, however, there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule, which will be mentioned in the 
course of the work. 

II. Every syllable which has an ε or o is short by nature, 
unless lengthened by position or crasis ; as, ἔπος. 


Ἂ 


1. Porson, ad Eurip. Hec. 298. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 288. 

2. This is opposed by some critics, and among the rest by Elmsley 
(ad Eurip. Bacch. 1132), but the rule is successfully defended by Por- 
son. 

3. To remove these shortenings, Knight (Proleg. ad Hom. 79) writes 
Δάκυνθος, Δέλεια, Κάμανδρος, &c., and refers, in support of this opin- 
ion, to the coins of Zancle (Messana) of the seventh century B.C., 
which give the name of the place in the old form, AANKAH. Thiersch 
(Gr. Gr. § 146, 8) thinks that this form for the name of Zancle may 
have arisen from the defective orthography of ancient times. This, how- 
ever, is very unlikely ; and we may cite, in support of Knight’s opinion,.. 
the oy? μάραγδον of Asclepiades (Anthol. Pal. vol. ii, p. 501). 
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Exceptions. 

The Greek poets, especially the epic, often avail them- 
selves of the aid of:the arsis in lengthening a short syllable. 
This takes place, I. At the end of words; II. In the begin- 
ning of them; III. In the middle of compounds. ) 


_ I. Lengthening of short syllables at the end of words. 


1. A short syllable at the end of a word is often length- 
ened in this manner, when the next word begins with a li- 
quid; as, κατὰ λιπάρην (Il. 6, 64); dé μελίην (11. 20, 
322) ; bdati νίζοντες (II. 7, 425) ; ἀπὸ ῥέον (Il. 14, 154). 

2. A short syllable at the end of a word is also sometimes 
lengthened in a similar manner, when the next word begins 
΄ with the semivowel 0; as, card συφεοῖσιν (Od. 10, 238).' 

3. The Attics, in iambic. trimeter verse, sometimes 
lengthen the short syllable before p; as, παρᾶ ῥείθροισι 
(Soph. Antig. 704). In the measures which approach 
nearer to the epic dialect, other syllables also occur length- 
ened.” 


Il. Lengthening of short syllables in the beginning of words. 


Not only at the end, but also at the beginning of words, 
the epic language lengthens a short or doubtful vowel by 
the arsis, especially where two or more shorts follow. And 
here the following cases may be distinguished : 

1. It happens least frequently that a pure short is made 
long; as, Zépupin (Od. 7, 119); ξπίτονος (Ib. 12, 
423) ; ὄϊες (1b. 9,425), 

2. The doubtful vowels-a, ¢, v, are far more frequently 

1. Such lengthening is observed the most rarely before mutes, and 
Jaast of all before the aspirates ¢, vy, 0. The reason is, that the aspi- 
rates never admit of being doubled in pronunciation, whereas the liquids 
ΕΣ Hermann, ad Soph. Antig. l. c—Id. El. Doctr. Metr. 45.—Mark- 
Lips ad Eurip. Suppl. 94.—Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph. in Taur. p. 199, 
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made long in the arsis of a tetrasyllable, or longer 
word ; as, for example, in such forms as ἄθάνατος, 
ἄκάματος, Gvédedoc, ἄπάλαμος, ἄπονέεσθαε, ἄποδίω- 
μαι, &c. The same usage occurs in many polysylla- 
bles, with ¢ and v; as, Δζογενής, Πρϊαμίδης, Ἰταλία, 


ϑυγατέρα, ὑλακόμωροι, &c. In proper names, as Pri-. 


amides, Italia, &c., the Latin Poets have followed the 
example of the Greeks. 


ΠῚ. Lengthening of short syllables in the middle of verbs. 


1. The epic writers often lengthen by arsis in the middle 
of compound words ; namely, when the latter part begins 
with a liquid; as, διᾶμελεῖστέ (Od. 9, 291); κατἄνεύων 
(1b. 490) ; καταριγηλά (1b. 14, 226).' 

2. The tragic writers have occasionally allowed them- 
selves lengthenings of this kind, especially in proper names ; 
as, ‘Imrduédwy, ἸΤαρθξνοπαῖος.ὅ 

3. The lengthening in the middle of the word before other 
than liquid letters is quite rare, aid occurs mostly only in 
polysyllabic words ; as, Avimeréo¢ (1). 16, 174); Διδφανέος 
(Anthol. Pal. 1, 502, Appolionid. ( 6, 3, 2);  ἀπδέρσειε (Zl. 21, 
329). 


VI. 
RULES FOR DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


I. The chief object of Greek prosody is to reduce to rule 
the quantity of the doubtful ὋΣ arbitrary vowels, a, 1, v. 

II. This is done in various ways, among which the po- 
sition of the accent affords some, though not very extensive 
aid, as may be seen by what follows. 


IE 

1, Spitzner recommends, that, in the case of short vowels, the con. 
sonant which follows be doubled ; as, EAAabov, ἄλληκτος (Gr. Pros. p. 
15). It is better, however, to write the consonant mney and suppose 
it to. be doubled in pronunciation. 

2. Compare Hermann, El. Doctr. Metr. p. 28. 

3. In cases of this kind, many critics have récourse to the digamma, 
(Spitzner, de Vers, Gr. Heroic. Ρ. 86.) 


o ___. mee 
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Use of accent in determining quantity. 

I. Every syllable marked with a circumflex is long by 
nature ; and, therefore, when this accent stands upon a 
doubtful vowel, it shows this vowel to be long; as, κλῦθι, 
πρᾶγμα. 

II. In like manner, when the acute accent stands upon 
the penult of a polysyllabic word, the final syllable is long ; 
as, ἄγεος, ἁγίᾶ, ἅγιον. So, also, παιδείᾷ, prropela." 

Il. On the other hand, when a doubtful vowel stands at 
the end of a word, and the penult has the circumflex, the 
final syllable is short; as, sAv0i, mpaypa* 

IV. The final syllable is also short when the acute is on 
the antepenult.;.as, τὐφθητὶ, Κέρκυρα ὃ 

V. In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words, when the final 
syllable is short and the penult has the acute accent, the 
penult also is short; as, κρίσις (i), λύσις (Ὁ), πολλάκις (a).* 

VI. As, however, the length or shortness of a syllable 

can be obtained only imperfectly from the accent, it is ne- 
cessary to seek for general rules, which may coincide with 
the usage of the-poets. These we will now proceed to 
give. : ‘ 
. I. 
Of the doubtful vowels in the end of words. 

I. Final α is short; as, τράπεζᾶ, Ivd, ἱππότα, τέτυφᾶ. 

1. A long vowel being equal to two short ones, and the accent which 
stood on the antepenult of ἅγιος being shifted to the penult of dyia, this 

nult becomes, in fact, the antepenult, beyond which the accent cannot 
Ge thrown back ; the final syllable being now equal to two vowels, and 
compelling, of course, the acute to be transferred to the ἐ. 
‘+: 9. In this case, when we resolve the. word, the acute stands over the 
antepenult, and the circumflex is formed from the union of the acute of 
the antepenult with the grave of the penult ; as, udaAov, μᾶλλον. Now 
_ if the last syllable were long here, the acute would fall upon the fourth 
syllable from the end, which is contrary to one of the laws of the acute 
accent. ro, 
3. This follows from what has been said under note 1. 


4. For, if the penult were long in this ‘case, it would require to be 
marked with the circumflex. 
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Exceptions. . 

1. But @ pure is long; as, ’A@jvad, φιλίᾶ, odd, ex- 
cept verbals in τρια ; as, ψαλτριᾶ, and derivatives from 
adjectives in 7¢; as, ἀλήθειᾶ ; and also léped, cided, 
βασίλειζ (a queen) ; but βασιλείᾷ (a kingdom), and Ba- 
σίλειᾶ (adj. fem. royal). 

2. The Doric a for ἢ is long; as, φάμα, Alvela ; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in a¢ 
and 7¢ ; as, ’Avyl6dc, ἃ; ᾿Ατρείδης, a. 

3. Words ending in da and θα have the a long; as, βα- 
σιλίνδα, And, Σιμαίθᾶ, except dxavOd and ἤλιθᾶ.' 

4. Words ending in pa not preceded by a diphthong ;* 
88, Kapa, πήρᾶ, χαρᾶ; except ἄγκυρᾶ, γέφυρᾶ, ὄλνυρᾶ, 
κέρκυρᾶ, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw ; as, 
διέφθορᾶ, πέπορᾷᾶ. ᾿ . 

5. Words ending in pa with a consonant preceding ; as, 
dypa, πέτρᾶ, ἀκέστρᾶ ; except opodpd, oxodorévdpa, 
Tavaypa. | ; : 

6. All feminme adjectives from masculines in o¢ ; as, 
δικαίᾷ ; except did, πότνιᾶ, la, and μέᾶ. ᾿ 

7. Duals in a, as μουσᾶ, and vocatives from nouns in ας, 
as Αἰνεία, οὐ poetical vocatives of the third declen- 
sion, as Λαοδάμᾶ, ἸΤολυδάμᾶ. 

8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ewe ; as, Πηλέᾶ, from Πηλέως ; βασιλέᾶ, from 
βασιλέως ; but in Homeric Greek, II7Aéa,‘ from ΠΠη- 
λῆος ; βασιλῆᾶ, from βασιλῆος. : 

1. The length of the final syllable in words ending in δα and θα, ap- 
pears to be derived from their Doric origin. Lobeck. ad Phryn. 438. 

2. For πεῖρᾶ, μεῖρἄ, opaipd, &c., have the final syllable short. The 
_ word ἑταίρα retains the long a, as being formed from Erapoc, érdpa, érai- 
pa. Again, Al@pa and Φαίδρᾶ take the long quantity on account of the 
two consonants that intervene between the diphthong and final syllable. 

9. But the vocative in a from masculine nouns in 7¢ is short. 

4. In Homer (Jl. 1, 265 ; Od. 12, 630) Θησέα is to be pronounced, 
by synizesis, θησξᾶ. So also Τυδέα (Jl. 7, 222), of which the Homeric 
genitive is Τυδέος. ; . τς 

5. Even in Attic Greek the a is sometimes shortened. Compare 
Porson, ad Eurip. Hec. 870. 
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9. Nouns in eva, from verbs in evw; as, προφητείᾶ, dov- 
Rela." 

. II. Final av is short ; as, dv, πάμπᾶν, Alay, μέλᾶν, ποίη- 
Gy, ἔτυψᾶν. 
Exceptions. 

1. Maseulines in av are long’; 88, Τιτῶν, παιᾶν. 

2. The neuter adjective πᾶν ; and hence the Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, dnav, ἐπίπῶν, παρ- 
ἄπᾶν. But, πάμπᾶν and πρόπᾶν are probably every- 
where decidedly short.? 

3. Adverbs in ay ; as, Alay, ἄγᾶν, népay. On the con- 
trary, érdy and ὁπότἂν follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple ἄν. 

4. Accusatives of the first declension, from a long nom- 
inative ; as, φιλίᾶν, from φιλία; Alvelay, from Αἰνείας. 
But the accusative in ay from a short nominative is 
short; as, rorvidy, from ποτνίᾶ ; τράπεξᾶν, from τρά- 
Tela. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
dy; as formed by contraction, is likewise always long ; 
as, μελεᾶν, νυμφᾶν, for μελεῶν, νυμφῶν. So, also, 
the Doric forms derived from those jn 7, or produced 
by contraction ; as, ποιμᾶν, Ποσειδᾶν, ᾿Αλκμᾶν. 

ΠΠ. Final ap is short ; as, ὄναρ, νέκτἄρ, μάκαρ. 

Exceptions. 

1. Monosyllables in ap are long ; as, xap, ap. 

2. The adverb γὰρ is properly short ; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
᾿ς guage, through the force of the following breathing® 

1. "41. For more special rules concerning ξία, ta, ola, and aia, in Attie 

Greek, consult Maltby, Lez. Pros. cc. v. and Vil. ; ; ‘of his Prosody, p. 


ix. and Ixv., ed. 2. 
2. Blomfueld, ad ZEsch. Pers. 42, Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 62, ἢ. δ. 


3. D’ Orville, Vann. Crit. Ὁ. 391, seq. 
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IV. Final ας is long ; as, Alvelac, πᾶς, ἱμᾶς, φιλίας, τύ- 
ψᾶς, ἡμᾶς. 
| Exceptions. - 

1. Words of the third declension not forming the geni- 
tive in avroc ; as, μέλᾶς, μέγᾶς, λαμπᾶς, σέλᾶς, κέρᾶς, 
&c. But τάλᾶς has the final syllable long. _ 

2. The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension ; as, Teravdc, τύπτοντας, ποίμενας, 
φρένας, &c. (but βασιλέᾶς, from βασιλέα). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 

3. Adverbs in ας are short ; as, πέλᾶς, ἀτρόμᾶς, ἀγκᾶς. 

4. Ac is short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, ἔτεγξᾶς, τέγξειᾶς, οἷἱδᾶς, 
λέλοιπᾶς, πέφυκᾶς.. 

5. By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in ac, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension; as, 
Μοίρᾶς (Theocrit. 2, 160) ; αὐτᾶς (Id. 3, 2) ; γὐμφᾶς 
(Id. 4, 29). : 


. I. Of Final ι. 

I. Final ¢ is short; as, pi, dri, péAi, τύὐπτουσὶ, τίθημϊ, 

ἄς. . _ 
Exceptions. 

1. But the abridged form κρῖ (for κρίθη) is long, together 
with the names of letters in 4; as, &7, mi, &c. 

2. The paragogic ¢, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long ; as, ovrooi, vuvi, ovTwot, &c. So the similar ¢ 
in the words 602, ταυτί, devpi, &c. 

3. Adverbs ending in 2, and formed from nouns, have the 
t either long or short, but more commonly short ; such 


as ἁμοχθί, ἀμαχητί, navdnul, πανομιλί, ἀπονητί, ἃς. 
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But those which refer to nations have the ¢ always 
short; as, Σκυθιστὶ, ᾿Αργολιστὶ, Βαρδαριστὶ, &c.' 


If. Final ἐν is short; as, τύπτονσϊν, Epiv, πάλϊν, πόλϊν, 


mpty, viv, opty. 


Exceptions. 

1. Final ἐν, making ivog in the genitive, is long; as, ῥηγ- 
pty, ἱκτῖν. ες 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, δελῴζν (otherwise dsAdic), ἀκτῖν, piv, iv, Aiv. 

3. The datives plural ἡμῖν and ὑμῖν, though in several in- 
stances Sophocles makes ἡμῖν and ὑμῖν, and the epic 
dialect has also ἄμμῖν, ὕμμϊν. 

Hil. Final ἐς is short; as, dic, tpic, πολῖς, τυραννὶς, ἄτα. 

Exceptions. 

1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, ἧς, λῆς, pic, wic, δελ» 
dic, ἀκτὶς. | 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long ; as, ἀχῖς, βαλόϊς, KAnic, κνημῖς, κρηπῖς, Spvic,* 
&c. 

3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, βατραχῖς, καλαμῖς, kavovic, πλοκαμῖς, ῥαφανῖς, δες. 
(but βασιλὶς, ixéric). 


1. Consult Blomfield, ad Asch. Prom. 216. According to this critic, 
the adverbs in question ought always to be written with a simple vowel 
in the termination. The MSS. fluctuate between ¢ and εἰ ; as, ἀμογητέ 
and ἀαμογητεί͵, ἀνατί and évarei. On the other hand, Lobeck, ad Soph. 
Antig. 1213, maintains that the diphthong is admissible into the words 
derived from adjectives ; but im those from substantives he would make 
the formation conform strictly to the radical word. Spitzner, Pros. Gr. 

48 


P 2. Ὄρνις, however, has the last syllable often short in tragedy, though 
always long in comedy (Porson, ad Eur. Hec. 204), In Homeric Greek 
the final syllable is long. Spitzner thinks that we must assume a double 
form, ὄρνις, ioc, tv, and also ὄρνζος, ἵν. The yet extant plural ὄρνεις 
favours this opinion. B 
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4, Adjectives in ἐς; compounded from long forms, sre 
likewise long in the final syllable; as, ἀλικρηπῖς, βα- 
θυκνημῖς, &c. 


ΠῚ. Of ϊπαὶν. ᾿ 
I. Final v is short; as, ov, γόνῦ, γλυκῦ, δάκρῦ, ἄστῦ. 
Exceptions. | 


1. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in ups; as, dv, ἔφῦ ; also of the sec- 
ond person imperative in one of its forms ; as, δεικνὺ,. 
ὀμνῦ. 

2. The names of the letters pv, νῦ ; and fictitious words ; 
as, ὕ, ypu, &c. 


II. Final vv is short ; as, σῦν, πολῦν, βραϑῦν, ζευγνῦν. 


Exceptions. 

1. The accusative of nouns which have ὃς in the nom- 
inative ; as, ἐλῦν, ἰχθῦν, ἰσχῦν, ὀφρῦν, μῦν. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, Φόρκυν (otherwise Φόρκυς) ; or ὕνος in the geni- 
tive ; as, μόσσὺῦν. 

3. The first person singular imperfect. and second aorist 
of verbs in vue; as, ἔφῦν, Edvv, ἐδείκνῦν, ἐζεύγνῦῶν. 
4. Νῦν, when equivalent to nunc. Nov, the enclitic, 
though short in Homer (who uses also vv), is often long 

in tragedy, and always long in comedy.’ 


ΠῚ. Final vp is long; as, πῦρ, udprip. Yet, in the ob- 
lique cases, these make πῦρος, πῦρι ; μάρτῦρος, udpripe.® 


1. The third person imperative, δεικνῦτο, follows the analogy of detx- 
ψῦθι. 

2. Monk. ad Eurip. Alcest. 1096. Id. in Mus. Crit vol. i., p. 73. 
An opposite, doctrine is maintained, however, by Ellendt, Les. Soph. 
vol. il., p. 183 

3. The Etym. Mag. 506, 20, considers substantives in vp as scarcely 
Greek, and admits only such 88 μάρτυρ, pibvp, &c., but rejects forms 
like Κέρκυρ, Ἴλλνο, to which Arcadius, de Acc. 19, 17, adds also Aiyup. 
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IV. Final υς is short ; as, βαθῦς, κόρῦς, πῆχῦς, πρέσβῦς, 
βαρῦς, ὀξῦς. 
Exceptions. 

1. Nouns in v¢, which have νὸς in the genitive ; as, dy- 
Ais, ἰλῦς, ἰχθῦς, νηδῦς, ὀφρῦς, πληθὺς." 

2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive ; as, Φόρκὺῦς. 

3. Monosyllables ; as, μῦς, σῦς. 

4. Terminations of verbs in ὑμέ ; as, δείκνῦς (second per- 
son singular present), δεικνῦς (participle), ἐδείκνῦς, ὅτε. 


Il. 
Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of nouns. 


I. A in the increment of nouns is generally short ; as, 
σῶμα, dto¢ ; κρέας, ἅτος ; νέκταρ, ἄρος ; μέλαν, dvoc; av- 
λαξ, ἄκος; "Αραψ, ἄβος ; μάκαρ, ἄρος ; ἄλς, ἅλος ; τάλας, 
ἄνος, ἄτα. 


Exceptions. 

1. All increments in avog are long, except τάλᾶνος, péAd- 
γος ; 88, Τιτάν, dvoc; Πάν, ἄνος ; "Aviay, ἄνος ; πα- 
ἐάν, avoc, &c. 

2. All increments in axoc, from nominatives in af pure, 
are long; as, ola, ἄκος; ῥύαξ, ἄκος ; φαίαξ, ἄκος; 
φλύαξ, ἄκος, &c. 

3. A is long'in the dative plural of nouns, é&c., that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular ; as, γίγας, av- 
τος, dot; Tinpac, avToc, dot; πᾶς, αντος, dot. But 
those which are syncopated in the singular have the a 
short ; as, ἀνδρᾶσι, πατρᾶσι. 

4, Add the following examples of nouns which have a in 
the increment Jong. 


3. But κλιτῦς, Eurip. Hippol. 227, and always so in | tragedy. Also 
&pxic. Monk, ad Eurip. I. ¢. 
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κέρας, ἅτος,,  ϑώραξ, ἄκος, | πόρπαξ, ἄκος, 

φρέαρ, ἅτος, ἱέραξ, ακος, κώδαξ, ακος, 

κράς, ἅτος, | κόρδαξ, ἄκος, | λάῤραξ, ἄκος, 

pap, ἄρος, ῥάξ, αγος, ᾿ σύρφάξ, ακος, 

κάρ, ἄρος, | φέναξ, ἄκος, | βλάξ, ἄκος. 

II. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns ; as, μέλε, 
iroc ; and in masculines and feminines which have the 
genitive in coc, ἐδος, ΟΥ τὸς ; 88, rods, | toc ; ἔρις, ὀοϊδος: ; 
χάρις, ἵτος. 


Exceptions. 
1. The following, however, have a long penult : 
ἁψίς, ἴδος, | κνημίς, ἴδος, | σφραγίς, ἕδος, 
Barbic, ἴδος, | κρηπίς, ἴδος, | σχοινίς, dog, . 
καρίς, ἴδος, | κρηνίς, ἕδος, | xetplo, ἴδος, 
κηλίς, ἴδος, | vebplc, ἴδος, | χυτρίς, ἴδος, 
KAnic, ἕδος, | νησίςφ,σ ἴδος, | ψηφίς, ἕδος. 
2. Add the following : 


Barpayts, ἴδος, 
ravovic,  ἴδὸς, 
πλοκαμές, idoc, 
ῥαφανίς, ἴδος, 
σισαμίς, δος, 
And other trisyllables which have the two prior syl- 
lables short, except BaotAlc, ἴδος, and ἱκετίς, idoc. 


III. I is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 
δελφίς or δελφίν, ἵνος ; ἀκτίς or ἀκτίν, ivoc. 

IV. I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Biv, ϑῖνός ; Ic, ἵνός ; Alo, λῖτός ; ϑρίψ, ϑρῖπός ; excepting, 
however, τές, τῖνος, and Alc, Δός. 

V. 115 also long in nouns ἱης, ἔθος ; wp, ἵπος ; εξ, ἴγος ; 
and εξ, ἴκος ; as, ὄρνις, ἴθος ; τέττιξ, ἴγος ; μάστιξ, ἴγος, 


1. Maltby, τον edhe iv., p. lix., 2d ed. (Dissertation on the words 
κέρας, κρέας, and φρέαρ) 
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* @ lash ;"' φοίνιξ, ἵκος. Homer, however, has Opfixec al- 
ways short. ᾿ 

VI. But cis generally short in nouns in ἐᾧ, i6o¢ ; and εξ, 
ἔχος ; as, χέρνεψ, ἴφος ; στίξ, ἴχος ; ϑρίξ, τρῖχός ; μάστιξ, 
ἴχος, “καὶ gum.” 

VII. Y is short in the increment of monosyllables in ve, 
tog ; as, δρῦς, δρῦός ; μῦς, μῦός. 

VIII. Y is also short in the increment of neuters in v; 
as, δάκρυ, Voc. 

IX. Y is likewise short in the increment of masculines 
and feminines in v¢ and up; as, νέκυς, voc; ἰλύς, ἰλῦος ; 
ἰχθύς, ὕος ; μάρτυρ, ὕρος ; and also in the neuter noun πῦρ, 
πῦρός. But daduc, vdoc, and κωμύς, ὕθος, must be excepted. 

X. ¥ is generally short in the increment of nouns in v& 
and νύ ; as, ὄνυξ, ὕχος ; XdAvy, ὕδος ; except doidvé, ὕκος ; 
κύκκυξ, ὕγος ; κήρυξ, ὕκος ; Kis, ὕκος ; γύψ, ὕπος ; γρύψ, 
ὕπος ; while Bé6pvé has either ὕκος or ὕκος. 

XI. Nouns of two terminations, in ὃς or vy, have v long 
in the increment; as, Φόρκυς or Φόρκυν, ὕνος. 


Ill. 
Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of verbs. 


I. The quantity of the penult in the present and imperfect 
remains the same through all the voices and moods ; as, 
κρίνω, Expivov, κρῖνε, κρίνοιμι, κρίνω, κρίνειν, κρίνων, κρῖ- 
vouat, ἐκρϊνόμην, κρίνου, &c. 

II. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, ἔτὕπον, rind, ἐτῦ- 
THY, τὐπήσομαι, TETUTA, ETETUTELY, SLC. 

Ill. Verbs in dw, ἔζω, and vgw, increase short in the fu- 
ture; as, ἁρπάζω, dow ; νομίζω, tow; κλύζω, tow.* 

1. Mdorié, Zyoc, “a lash ;” but μαστίξ, ἴχος, a species of gum. 

2. Tho poets, especially the epic, not unfrequently lengthen the forms 
of verbs in ζω by doubling the sibilant letter, and that not merelv in the 


arsis, but also in the thesis. Thus, αἰχμὰς 0’ αἰχμάσσουσι (Il. 4, 324) ; 
and éroipaccaiar ᾿Αιήνῃ (Ib. 10, 571), ἄτα. 
B2 
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IV. Verbs in aw, when aw is preceded by a vowel, and 
all verbs in paw, have the penult of the future long; as, 
&dw, dow; dpaw, dow; dpdw, ἄσω." 

V. Verbs in dw; when preceded by ἃ consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short; as, σπάω, GOW; ᾿ 
γελάω, ἄσω. \ | 

-VI. Verbs in cow shorten the penult of the future, drop- 
ping one of the sigmas; as, TAdoow, dow ; ludoow, dow. 

VII. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, pW, νω, po), 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
invariably‘ take either 2 long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
ϑάλλω, BEAD, ἔϑηλα ; τέλλω, τελῶ, ἔτειλα ; φαίνω, φανῶ, 
ἔφηνα ; δαρθύνω, δαρθῦνῶ, ἐδάρθῦνα ; σπείρω, σπερῶ, εσ- 
πάρκα.ἢ 

VIII. Verbs in cw, not proceeding from roots in ζω, in- 
crease long in the future ; as, κυλέω, iow; κονίω, tow. But. 
ἐσθίω has the s everywhere short® 

IX. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long in 
the future and: aorist; as, δύω, δῦσω, ἔδῦσα ; τρύω, τρῦσω, 
ἔτρῦσα. Except πτύω, rriow, ἔπτῦσα ; κύω, vow, ἔκῦσα ; 
βλύω, βλὕσω, ἔβλῦσα ; and one or two others. 

X. Polysyllabic verbs in ὕω, on the other hand,.are for the 
most part long in the penult of the future and aorist ; as, 
ἰσχύω, loytow, loyioa ; δακρύω, daxpvow, ἔδακρῦσα, ἄτα. 

XI. But polysyllables in ὕω are for the most part short ; 
as, ἀνύω, dviow ; dpvw, dpiow; ἀφύω, ddiow, ὅτε. 

XII. Verbs in ὕω, which have lengthened forms in vue, 

1. Except κεράω, dow ; and περάω, dow, in the transitive signification ; 
for περάω, “I pass over,” has the along. Clarke, ad Il. 1, 67. 

2. The principle on which the change takes place is this: in the fu-. 
ture the tone rests on the last syllable, which is contracted, and hence 
the previous syllable is short. In the aorist, however, the augment in- 

~creases the number of syllables, and the tone consequently changes and 
travels back towards the root. . . ᾿ 

3. Compare Draco, de Metr. 22, 25; 67, 7.—Etym. Mag. 575, 31. 
The apparent contradiction among the ancients, it being elsewhere 
(Const. Lasc. 247, 20.—Theod. Gaz. 77) laid down, that, except in ἐσ- 


θίω, ε is short in these penults, is ascribed by Spitzner and others to 
corruptions in those passages. Gr. Pros. p. 87. 
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for the most part shorten the doubtful vowel ; as, δεικνύω, 
ἐδείκνῦον ; μιγνύω, éulyviov.. The vetbs diw and diw 
are not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish 
complete forms in vt, but only in the second aorist. 

‘XIII. Polysyllables in vz have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense, active 
voice, and in the third person plural of the same tense and 
voice ; as, ξεύγνῦμι, ζεύγνῦσι; but Cevyviper, Cevyvire, 
ζεύγνῦτον, Sevyvivat, &c. 

XIV. On the other hand, dissyllables in vue have the v 
everywhere long; as, ὄῦθι, δῦναι, ἔδῦτε, ἄτα. 

XV. The penult of the second future and second aorist 
is always short; as, dau, λαθῶ, xpv60, Aind, ἔδᾶμον, EAd- 
Gov, ἔκρύθον, ἔλέπον. With the single exception of the 
verb πλήσσω, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long 
vowel in the penult ; as, ἐπλήγον, érrAfryny.' 

XVI. The third persons ploral in aot, and the feminine 
participle in aoa, are always long ; 88, λελοίπᾶσι, κεκρύφᾶ- 
ot, ἱστᾶσι; τὐψᾶσα, γράψᾶσα, ὅς. 

XVII. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v 
or ¢, consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of 
course, the initial syllable of the historical tenses long; as, 
ixereba), ἱκέτευον, ἱκέτευσα. = 

XVIII. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect 
active strictly follows the measure of the root in the pres- 
ent; hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present ; as, γράφω, γέγρᾶφα ; but fluctuates 


1. Clarke, ad. Il. 3,31. The Attic tragedians retain this in the sim- 
ple form (Eurtp. Orest. 487; Electr. 1148) ; but, on the contrary, shorten 
the compounds ; as, éxmAdyeioa (Med. 8), ExnAdyevrec (Rhes. 287). In 
like manner, besides ἐτμάγην in the passive, we have also ἐτμήγην and 
the like in later authors. So in Apollon. Rhod. 4, 1052, ἀποτμηγέντες. 

2. The old form of the third person plural ended in -yri; the r was 
afterward changed into o and-the » thrown out, the syllable, however, 
remaining long ; 88, λελοίπᾶντι, λελοίπᾶνσι, λελοίπᾶσι. So the primi- 
tive form of the feminine participle ended in -νσα, having the previous 
vowel long, and this afterward dropped the v, but retained the long quan- 
tity; as, τύψανσα, τὐψᾶσα. 
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in those with ¢ and v; as, τρζδω, τέτρῖφα ;-but ῥίπτω, ἔῤ- 
ῥῖφα ; and again, κύπτω, κέκῦφα ; but κρύπτω, κέκρῦφα. 

XIX. The perfect middle, With the exception of those 
which have a in the root and change it into 0 (as, τρέφω, 
ἔτρᾶφον, τέτροφαλ), has usually a long vowel in the penult ; 
as, ἄγω a break), taya; ἁνδάνω, aida; κράξω, Kéxpaya ; 
ῥιγέω, Eppiya; τρίζω, TETplya; φρίσσω, πέφρϊκα, &c. But 
néppada and some others are found short; and, in old forms, 
the first vowel was shortened by position, after rejecting 
the intermediate consonant; as, βέθᾶα, γεγᾶα, dein, media. 

XX. Perfects, with what is called the Attic reduplication, 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the pe- 
nult; as, ἀλέεφω, ἀληλῖφα ; ὀρύσσω, ὀρώρχα. Still, how-. 
ever, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened; as, εἰλήλουθα, ὑπεμνήμῦκε (Il. 22, 491). 

XXI. When a is inserted in the third person plural of 
the perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always 
short ; as, dpwpéydro, kexAlarat, πειθοίᾶτο, &c. 

XXII. The reduplication before the root οἵ verbs in μὲ is 
short ; as, τίθημι, δίδωμι. 

XXIII. In verbs in μὲ the a is always short; as, lordroy, - 
lordpuev, &c. Except in the third person plural in doz, and 
in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, Zordot, ἷσ- 
τᾶς, ἱστᾶσα. 


VIL. 
Of the Doubtful Vowels in the Penultimate. 


I. Of a in the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate a is generally short before a vowel or 
-_diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, ἀγλᾶός, δἄείς, κἄκός. 
II. But penultimate a is long 3 in the following cat cases : 
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- Before α vowel. 
1. In . 
δᾶήρ, Λυκᾶων, 
ἐάων, — Μαχᾶων, 
ἄήρ, and compounds, Ποσειδᾶἄων, and the like, 
κρᾶας, πρᾶῦς, and deri@atives, 
λαϊγξ, ἮΝ λᾶός, and derivatives, 
Gaic, vabe, 
Aale, ἀνᾶης, 
Ναΐς, ψᾶός, 
Πτολεμᾶϊς, πᾶός, 
πολυκᾶήῆς, *Aic. 


The adverb ἀεὶ has the a common,’ while those of its 
compounds in which ἀεὶ stands complete have the a 
short ; as, ἄείρυτος, ἀείλαλος ; whereas in others it is 
long ; a8, dévaoc, ἀϊθαλῆς ὃ 

2. In the compounds of dw ; as, ἀκρᾶής, Cafe. 

3. In the compounds of di&; as, πολυᾶϊξ. 

4. In verbs in ἄω, when 4 is preceded by an Ἢ or by 

_ the letter p; as, édw, mepaw, dpdw, with their com- 
pounds and derivatives. Still, however, there are sev- 
eral exceptions ; a8, κυκἄω, τιμᾶω, ἐρυθριᾶω, μειδιᾶἄω, 
σιγᾶω, σιωπᾶω, &c., in which dé is not preceded by 
an € OF p. 

5. In Homeric genitives in do and Gav; as "Αλτᾶο, Bo- 
pédo, μελισσᾶων, ddivawy. 


Before a consonant. 

1. Before γ in oY 

dayne, δνσπρᾶγέω, 
ἔᾶγα (but ἐἄγην)," σφρᾶγίς, 

1. Φάος, “light,” has the first syllable short; φάεα in the plural, in 
the sense of “ eyes,” has the first syllable common. The shortness is 
also shown by the derivatives ; as, giecdopin, φἄείνω. 

2. Porson, Pref. ad He 

3. Smizner, Gr. Pros. >. "128. 


4, Consult remarks on the increment of verbs, page 20, number XIX. 
Edy7yv is the second aorist, and short, of course. 
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ναυᾶγός, σιᾶγών, 

ξεναγός, τἄγύς, 

λοχᾶγός, , Τἄγέω, 

φᾶγος, a πέπρᾶγα, and the like. 


2. Before ὃ in | 
ὁπᾶδός ἄδω, “ to satiate,” 
σπαάδιξ, ἀδών. “ 
3. Before ϑ in 
TAGOw, | εὐγᾶθής, Dor. for εὐγηθής, 


ϑυρᾶθεν, ᾿ ἔπρᾶθην. 

4. Before « in ; 
κνᾶκων, Λᾶκων," 
ϑᾶκος," τριᾶκάς. 


5. Before ἃ in ᾿ 

νεοθᾶλής, | κόθᾷᾶλος, 

δᾶλός, βᾶλός." 

And in κᾶλός, which is long in Homeric Greek, but al- 
ways short in Attic.’ 


6. Before μ in 


duoc (meus), | ϑυμίᾶμα, 

ἄμνᾶμος, ἀκρόᾶδμα, 

δίὀᾶμος, ϑέᾶμα, 

ἱπποθᾶμων, ὅρᾷμα, ' 
And all other words in pa derived from verbs in éw 
pure or ράω. 


7. Before ν in ἱκᾶνω and its compounds, this verb having 


1, The compounds of ἄγω, “ I lead,” and ἄγω, “ I break, ” are long, 
because derived from the perfect middle. 

2. The long quantity is derived from fda. So, also, αὐθᾶδης. 

3. For πελἄθω. | 

4. Hence ϑάκέω and ϑᾶκημα. Thus, Soph. O. T. 20, ἀγοραῖσι ϑᾶκεῖ. 

5. A na name. —Adxan, ἐᾳ Lacontan,” has the penult short. 
Theocr. Id 

6. The ancients lay down the rule that dissyllabic oxytones in αλός 
are long by nature but only a few examples occur. 

7. Kaddéc is jong in in the Gnomic poets, according to the previous exam- 
ple of Hesiod, Op. 63; Th. 585. . 
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passed with the long quantity from the epic dialect to 
the tragedians. On the contrary, κεχᾶνω in Homer 
and the epic’ poets, but κεχἄνω im the tragic writers. 
So φθᾶνω in Homeric Greek is long, but in Attic short.' 

In dissyllables in avoc; as, ddvoc, ϑρᾶνος, πᾶνός, φᾶ- 
voc, κρᾶνός, and compounds, δορύκρᾶνος, ἐπίκρᾶνον, 
Govxpavoc. And in the following: 


vedvic, πολνᾶνωρ, 
φασίᾶνός, εὐᾶνορία, 
ἑᾶνός (subtilis)? |, Τερμᾶνός, 

. ποιμᾶνωρ, |: ἨἸουλμμεᾶνός,δ 
στυγᾶνωρ, Βιᾶνωρ, &c. 
φιλᾶνωρ, 

8. Before 7 in 
ὥπος, . Πρίᾶπος, 
"Ανᾶπος, . νᾶπυ, BaMe as 
᾿Ἰάπυὲξ, ΄ _ σίνῶπι. 


9. Before p in 


Supaph Cy τιᾶρα, 
Kapic, | Aapoc, 
βᾶρις, : φᾶρος," 
ἄρά (preces),* ψᾶρος, 
κατᾶρα, . δᾶρόν, 
πάρᾶρος, εὐὑμᾶρίς. 


10. Before σ in κοπιᾶσω, ὁρᾶσω, δρᾶσω, and other futures 
from verbs in dw pure and paw. 


1. Epic poets not unfrequently shorten verbe in aeyw into ἄνω ; as, 
μελᾶνει, Hom. Il. 7, 64; oiddver, Ib. 9, 5543; κυδᾶνει, Ib. 14, 73. 

2. But édvoc, “ vestis.” ΝΕ 

3. Yet Δάρδἄᾶνος, Σίκἄνος, Ἤριδᾶνός. Later poets, however, some- 
times shorten the long forms for the convenience of the verse; as, ‘lov- 
στιᾶνός, ᾿Οππιᾶνός. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal: 396, 582, 955. 

4. ’Apa has three meanings: 1.a prayer; 2. an imprecation; 3. mis- 
fortune, evil, or ruin. When Homer employs it in the first of these sig- 
nifications, the penult of the word is alwaye long. When he uses it in 
the second sense, the penult is common. When it occurs in his poems 
with the third meaning, the penult is short. Among the tragic writers, 
on the other hand, the penult is everywhere short. Maltby, ad verb. 

5. Φᾶρος has the penult common in tragedy (Monk, ad Eurip. Hippol. 
145.— Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 337, in notis). On the other hand, in 
Homer, the penult is always long. 
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In tho third person plural in aot, and the feminine parti- 
ciple in aoa ; as, τέτυφᾶσι, ἱστᾶσι, Egor, Tinpaoa. — 

In the dative plural, third declension, where the penult of 
the genitive singular is long by position ; 88, τύψᾶν- 
τος, τύὐψᾶσι. 

In all derivatives from verbs in aw pure and paw ; as, 
δρᾶσις, πέρᾶσις, ἄτα. . 

11. Before τ in all derivatives from verbs in dw pure and 
pau; as, ὁρᾶτός, ϑεᾶτός, περᾶτός, ἰᾶτρός, κρᾶτήρ, &c. 
So ἀκρᾶτος, “unmixed,” from ἀἁ and κεράω ; but dxpa- 
τος, “ unrestrained,” from ἃ and κρᾶτος. In like man- 
ner distinguish between the compounds of ἀρᾶομαι and 
ἔρᾶμαι. Thus, πολυάρᾶτος, “much wished for: but 
πολυήρᾶτος, “much loved.” | 

In names of nations and proper names; as, ᾿Ασιᾶτης, 
Σπαρτιᾶτης, Τεγεᾶτης. And also in the feminines 
formed. from them; as, ᾿Ασιᾶτις, Μιδεᾶτις. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands; as, Ev- 
φρᾶτης, Nuparne, Λευκᾶτης. But forms of this kind 
proceeding from short roots have the short vowel ; as, 
Δαλμᾶτης, Ταλἄτης, Lapudrne, &c. 

In those words which, coming from Ionic forms, received 
long α by Dorism, and passed thence into the Attic and 
also the common dialect; as, éxare. 


In the following words : 
arn, ἄπλᾶτος, 
᾿ΑἸνιάτης, Ὁ 1. δημιόπρᾶτα, 
ἄνᾶτος, ποινᾶτωρ, ᾿" 
ἀνᾶτί, πρᾶτός, 
τῶ, . φρᾶτήρ, 
. Garoe, φρᾶτωρ. 


12. Before x in τρᾶχύς and its compounds. 
The forms ἰαχή and ἰαχεῖν have the penult common in 
Attic, but more frequently long than short.' 


1 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl. 752. 
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Il. Of t in the Penultimate. 


1. Penultimate ὁ is generally short before ἃ vowel, or 
diphthong, or a single consonant; as, trevia, tov, πῖθος. 
If. But penultimate ¢ is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 


1. In the following Homeric feminines, which, as the 
two columns indicate, have the penult long in Homer 
and the epic dialect, but short in Attic." 


_ Epic. . Attic. 
depyin, . ia. 
ἀθυμἴη, ἀθυμῖα. 
ἀπιστῖη, ᾿ ἀπιστῖα. 
ἀπαιδῖη, ἀπαιδῖα. 
ἀτιμίη, ἀτιμῖα. 

- ἑστίη, -  éotia. 
κακοεργἴη, κακουργῖα. 
ὁρμῖη, éppia. 
μωρίῆ, pewpia. 
Tpoedpin, mpoedpia. 
πανοπλἴη, πανοπλία. 
προθυμίἴη, προθυμῖα. 
Tupavvin, ᾽τυραννῖα. 

᾿ς alOpin; αἰθρῖα. 


1. The true reason for this lengthening among the epic writers is to 
be found, according to Spitzner, in the easily possible protraction of the 
doubtful vowel in pronunciation, proofs of which are furnished also by 
other vowels ; as, δωτήρ and δώτειρα, for δοτῆρ and déretpa. The epic 
poets would the more readily allow this protraction in pronunciation, as 
it enabled them, without difficulty, to adapt a variety of otherwise use- 
less forme to the heroic measure. And, on the other hand, it was natu- 
ral that the Attic poetry should use these forms short for the iambus, 
which was also, indeed, required for the common, pronunciation. If this 
view of the subject be well founded, it will not be necessary, with Malt- 
by, to explain forms like ἀκομιστίη by contraction from ἀκομιστίεη, for 
which course ‘no sufficient reason can be discovered in heroic verse. 
Neither is it of any avail to write eca for ia in this kind of words, as it 
contradicts the derivation, arid is, indeed, correct in ἀναιδεΐῃ and some 
others, but not in driuin and the like. Spitener, Gr. Pros. p. 118. 

2. Long in Solon, not found in Homer.. Short in Aristophanes, Plus. 
1129, but long in the Nudes, 571. 
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2. Avia and καλῖα are long in both Homeric and Attic 
Greek,' the Homeric form being ἀνίη and καλίη. An- 
other term κονία (Hom. κογίη) has the penult common 
in Hometic Greek, but in the singular more frequently 
‘long, in the .plural always short. Among the Attic 
writers, Aristophanes employs it in the lyric passages 
with a short penult, but in the dialogue with a long 
one. In the tragic writers it occurs thrice, and each 
time with the penult short.’ : ες 

3. Generally speaking, in alata, Evdtoc, and Aiay, though 
λίαν also occurs, especially in Attic. 

4. In proper names in ἐὼν which shorten the vowel in 
the genitive; as, ’Audiwy, AoAiwy, Πανδίων, gen. ᾿’ 
Πανδίονος. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bovxo- 
Aiwv, "Heriov, Olvontwy, gen. Οἰνοπίωνος — 

5. Comparatives in ἔων have the ¢ long in Attic, but short 
elsewhere ; 88, γλυκίων, KaKiwv. 

6. Verbs in ἕω, not proceeding from roots in ζω, have the 
generally long ; as, φθίω, ypiw, mpiw, κυλζω, ἐξαλίω, 
χλίω, ὅς. But those which had originally a ¢ in the 
root are short; as, driw, μαστἴω, to which add ἐσθίω 
and diw, though not from such roots.‘ 


1. Καλιά stands ence with the short penult in Pseudo-Phocyllides, 
v. 79. 

2. Maltby, ad verb.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 840, in notis. 

3. ’Opiwy, gen. -iwvoc, is of variable measure.in Homer and the epic 
poets, but short in the tragedians; as, Eurip. Cycl. 273; Ion. 1153. 
And also in Callim. H. to Artem. 254. DS 

4, Kaxiw has the penult short in Homer, long in tragedy. (Οὐ. 5, 455 ; 
Soph. Philoct, 783.) With regard to the verb μηνίω, it may be observed, 
that the penult of the present 15 common, but that of the future and first 
aorist long ; thus, μηνζω or unvlu, future μηνίσω, first aorist ἐμηνῖσα. On 
the other hand, the second aorist is ἐμηνζον, or, dropping the augment, 
unviov. In the second book of the Iliad, v. 769, we have μηνῖδν, but 
this appears to be the imperfect. Among the tragic writers, Sophocles 
employs the verb five times, but determines nothing respecting the quan- 
tity. In the Rhesus of Euripides, v. 494, we have μηνζων, and in the 
Hippolytus, v 1141, pavtw.. It is safer, however, to lengthen it in the 
tragedians. Maltby, ad verb. . ᾿ 
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%. Dissyllabic oxytones in ἐός have for the most part a 
long penult ; as, xpidc, t6¢, “an arrow,” and “ potson ;” 
but oc, “ one,” and ἴον, “a violet,” proparoxytones, 
have the ¢ short. 


8. I is also long in the following : 


toys ’ Ἡρῖον, 
κίων, ώ 

πίων, Ὕπερζων. 
πρίων, 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before β in . 
 ἀκρίδής ’ | 3 fone 


ἴδις, 
στϊδη, vibe "and compounds. 


But all derivatives from the second aorist of tpféw and 
similar verbs are short; as, Tpi6oc, διατρδή, περι- 
tpi6fhc. This remark holds good of παραψύχή and 
similar formations." 


2. Before Y in 


πνῖγος, σΐγη, and derivatives, 
πνΐγω, and com- Ebpiya;" 
pounds, néxptya, 
ῥῖγος, ᾿ rétpiya. 
3. Before d in 

κνϊδη, Lidar, 
πῖδαξ, ᾿ ἕδος, 
ϑρίδαξ ὁ "Ida, 
χελϊδών, ᾿ Aida, 
χλιίδή, σϊδη.δ 


1. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62.—Draco, de Metr. 74, 9. 
2. Compare remarks on verbs, number XIX. 
3. It may be regarded as a general rule, that ¢ is naturally long in di- 
minutives in af; as, Ypivaé, κλζμαξ, 6 σμῖλαξ, &e. 
Η Long in Pseudo-Phocyllides, 200, but elsewhere short, χλζδη. 
5. Σίδη, “a pomegranate,” has the penult long. Nicand. Ther. 72, 
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4. Before 8 in 
ἔρῖθος, βρίθω, and derivatives, 
ἐθύς, Σιθῶν, 
κριθή, 


δ. Before « in 


Gy Aibec. 


νίκη, and derivatives, 


φοινΐκη, 
φρίκη, κίκυς, and compounds, 
κάϊκος, μῖκρός, or 
Tpdvixoc, σμικρός. 

6. Before A in 
ἄργϊλος,' ὀμιλαξ, 
νεογῖλός, ortAoc,? 
νεογϊλῆς, ψιλός, . 
ὅμιλος, . χίλός, and compounds, 
ἑλύς, στρόδϊιλος, 
tAn, | paptAn, 
πέδϊλον, μυστϊλη. 

7. Before μ in 
Boia, σϊμός, 
βρίμη, φῖμός, 
ἴφθιμος, λῖμός, and compounds, 
κλίμαξ, τιμή, and compounds, 
μῖμος " βουλίμιάω. 


8. Before.» in verbs in ἔνω; as, κλίνω, κρίνω, Tivo, 
ὀρίνω, civw, adivw, ἕο. Except tivw and φθίνω, 
which are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 


870. But otén, “a water-plant,” has the short penult. ΤΆ. 887. Yet 
the diminutive of the former, σζδιον, has the ¢ short (Aristoph. Nub. 
881), and, in like manner, the adjective σζδόεις. Nicand. Alex. 276. 
Th. 17. 

1. It may be laid down as a general rule, that ¢ is long in the termi- 
nation ἐλος, when the word is proparoxytone. So in similar forms, as 
"ACiAtc, and 80, also, in the like neuter, πέδίλον. Draco de Metr. 76, 28. 

2. Yet σπῖλος is also found. Compare Lycophron, 188,'374. 

3. The ancients, as ἃ general rule, give oxytone forms in λος as long ; 
as, χίλός, ψιλός, &e. Draco de Metr. 35, 21: 101, : 163, 17. 

Compare page 27, note 3. 
δ. Most oxytones in μος have the long penult. Draco de Metr. 63,.10. - 


f 


on account of its being ἃ agment, and on that account open on every 


e verses in Hesiod he considers spurious, be- 
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In the following words : 


γύρῖνος, 
ν 3 


xotpivn, 
Alyiva, 
Kanapiva, 
Kaptvoc, 


χαλῖνός, and compounds, 
wpivéc, in Homer,' 
καμϊνώ, 

κύμῖνον, 

oéAivoy, 

πύτϊνη, 

᾿Άργυ͵ ς, 
mene 

ὑσμῖνη, 

δωτῖνη 

Μίνως, 

"Epivuc* 


And most words in ἐνος, evn, evov. But adjectives of 
time in ἐνός shorten the penult; as, peonubpivec; ex- 
cept ὀπώρῖϊνος, mentioned above, and ὀρθρῖνός 


9. Before 7 in 
ypinete, 
pith, 


ῥῖπισμα, 


évitra, 

évirrh, 

κνϊπός, 
10. Before p in 


ἐρηξ, 
Νιρεύς, 


ἙΕὐρῖπος, 
Evireve, 
ἵπος, 
σκίπων, 
ῥῖπις, 
. παρθενοπῖπης. 


Ἴρις, 
Ἶρυς 


. 


1. Consult the remark that immediately follows, respecting adjectives 


of time in ἐνος. 


2. Compare Blomfield, ad Zisch. Prom. v. 53. 
3. One example of the long penult in μεσημδρινός occurs in Callima- 
chus, L. P. 72. With regard to ὀπώρϊνος, it is to be observed, that μετο- 


nuptvoy occurs in Hesi 


. 415, and ὀπώρϊνον in the same poet, Op. 


674, while ὑπωρϊνούς is found in a fragment of Euripides, preserved by 
Athenzus, p. 465. Maltby gives no great weight to this last exception 


side to corruption. 


cause in Homer uniformly, and in the Hymn to Mercury, the penult of 


ὀπώρινος is lo 


; and even in Hesiod himself, in the same poem, v. 677, 


the same syllable is lengthened. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 343, in notis. 
C2 
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11 Before o in 
Βρϊσεύς, ἴσος in Homer,' 
κνῖσα, ᾿ἐξαλῖσας 
12. Before τ in nouns in ἔζη, της, ίτις ; as, ᾿Αφροδίτη, 
᾿Αμφιτρίτη, δωματῖτις, πολἴτης, ὁπλίτης, πολῖτις, ὅτε. 
Except, however, κρίτης and other derivatives from 
the perfect passive with a short penult.’ 


In the following words : . 
ἀκόνϊτον, σῖτος, with com- 
KALTUSG, . . . pounds,‘ 
Airéc, - Tirdy, 
ἀμήνϊτος, Τρίτων, 
ἀδήρϊτος, φίτυς. 

13. Before ¢ in | 
γρῖφος, ι σϊφων, 
Σέρῖφος; : Tipu, 
ἶφι, γίφω, but vidde. 
στῖφος, 


14. Before χ in typ and tdpixoc. ’ 


Ill. Of v tn the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate v is generally short before a vowel or diph- 
thong, or a single consonant ; as, ὕός, KvEL, λύγος. 


1. The penult of Ico¢ is long with Homer, but short with the trage- 
dians. The first syllable in ἐσόθεος, however, is long in tragedy, on the 
same principle that the a is lengthened in ἀθάνατος, ἀκάματος, ἀπαρ- 
ἄμυθος, namely, in order to allow of such forms being introduced into 

e verse. Compare Blomfield, ad Aisch. Pers. 81 ; and Burmey, shed. 

2. From é&adivdw. Compare Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl. 404. The 
form ἐξαλίζω would make ἐξαλζσας. 

3. On the same principle with «piry¢, verbal adjectives in τὸς have 
the short penult as coming from the third person singular of perfects pas- 
sive with short penults in eras or vrat; thus, ἄκριτος, from & and κέκρῦ- 
Tat; GAtrog, from & and AéAtras, ὅτε. 

4. "Ασΐτος occurs in an epigram of Diogenes Laertius (Anthol. Pal. 
7, 118, 2), but this is a late innovation. 

δ. So φϊίτεύω, φίτυμα. On the contrary, φύτεύω, φὕτευμα. This dis- 
tinction was e by Brunck, ad Apoll. Rhod. 4,807; Soph. Antig. 
645. ‘The conflicting passages, as Eurip. Alcest. 306, 1147; Opp. 
mies 1, 4, are al in the latest editions, partly with the consent of 
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II. But penultimate v is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


1. In 
"Evia, μϑωψ, 
θῦας 3 ἐγνῦύη, 
μῦων, πῦος. 


2. With regard to verbs in ὕω, the safest rule is to re- 
gard the penult of the present and imperfect as com- 
mon.’ Some, however, occur more frequently with 
the long penult; as, ἰσχύω, δακρύω, ἔνω, diw, Avw* 
Others, again, are oftener found with the penult short, 
of which the following is a list. 


Bpvo, KUO), 
apie, EAKUO, 
ἀρτῦω, ἐρὕω, 
avi, μεθύω, 
ἀφύω, πληθῦω, 
δεικνύω, κλύω. 


And so, likewise, all others besides κλύω and δεικνύω, 
which have also vy in the present. 


Before α consonant. 
' 1. Before B in vBédc. 


1. The question is ably discussed by Spitzner, Gr. Pros. Ὁ. 91, seq., 
and Mallby, Lez. Pros. c. vi., Ὁ. lxiii., 2d ed. 

2. Still it must be bome in mind, that derivatives from the perfect 
passive have the v short; as, λύσις, λῦτος, &c. With regard to the 
verbs quoted here as having the long penult, it may be observed, that 
Homer sornetimes makes it ϑύω, though generally Siw. In Attic Greek 
Brunck considers the penult to be always long. Yet all the derivatives 
have short v except ϑῦμα ; as, ϑύτήρ, Vicia, ϑύώδης, ϑύσιμος. So, 
again, Ajw sometimes occurs in Homer, but Adw in Attic. Another 
verb, not cited above, κωλύω, has the penult long in tragedy, but some- 
times short in comedy. And yet the ἔχαιο is always κωλῦσω. Send- 
ford, Gr. Pros. p. 346, in notis. 
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2. Before y in 


ὁλολῦγή, πῦγή, 
duapvyn,' Tpvyay, 
ἰυγή, καταφρῦγ᾽ @. 


3. Before ὃ in | 
"Αβῦδος, | Τυδεύς, : 


Λῦδός, ἐρικῦδῆς, and other com- 
Borpvdéy, ᾿ pounds of κῦδος. 
4, Before 3 in ᾿ 
βυθός, πῦθω, “ to putrefy ;” 
μῦθος, πυθὼ, “ corruption ;” 
ξῦθος, Ππύυθών. 
5. Before « in 
βρῦκο 6 φῦκίς, 
κω, Pts 
KapvKn, ρὕκω, and so 
ἐρίμῦκος, KATEPUKGKW, 
OvKN, πέφῦκα, 
σῦκον, τέθῦκα, &c. 
6. Before A in 
σκῦλον, σφονδῦλη, 
φυλή, Αἰγῦλ 
φῦλον, "Αξῦλος," 
πάμφῦλος, σχενδῦλη, 
ὕλη, . ᾿ ovAn, 
χῦλός, σῦλον, 
στῦλος, dovaov, &c. 


7. Before μ in most verbals in va, from verbs in vw ; 
ere ρ΄ . 

ι But μαρμαρὔγή is shortened. Od. 8, 265.——Apoll. Rhod. 8, 1397, 

2. ᾿Κύρῦκος, the name of a town, is long in Dionys. Perieg. 855, but 
the mountain of the same name is short. Hom. H. in Apoll. 39.—Nonn. 

, 287. ἮΝ 

3. But Ὕλη, the name of a town, is short in ZI. 7, 221. d i 
02,504. ὁ μὲ ᾿ Wey and Tong in 

4. The name of a man, Ji. 6, 12. On the contrary, ἄξύλος, and all 
other forms from the noun fvAoy, are short, the noun ξύλον itself always 
having the short penult. 
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as, ϑῦμα, κῦμα, λῦμα, dpripa, μήνῦμα, ἴδρῦμα, ὅτε. 
Except, however, éptya, πλῦμα, ῥὕμα, “a river,” &c., 
which are invariably short. 

In ϑυμός, “ animus,” and its compounds, ἄθῦμος, ῥάθῦ- 
μος, &c. But ϑῦμος, “ thymus,” has the penult short. 

In the first person present indicative active of all verbs 
In Use; 88, δείκνῦμι, Cevyvius, &c. But the v is short 
in the passive and middle of the same part; as, δείκ- 
νὕμαι, ζεύγνῦμαι. 

In the plural cases of the pronoun σύ ; as, ὑμεῖς, ὑμῶν, 
ὑμῖν, ὑμᾶς. 


In the following words : 

ἀμῦμων, κρῦμός, 
ἀτρῦμων, ψῦμος, 
Αἰσῦμη, ζύμη, 
ρυμῆ, καττυμα, 
δίῤῥῦμος, λῦμη, 
δρυμός, ἐγκῦμων, 
κατάδρῦὑμα, ἔλῦμα 


8. Before ν in the present of verbs in ive; as, εὐθῦνω, 
ὀτρῦνω, πλῦνω, &c.; but when they terminate in éw 
the v is short; as, twAvvéw, &c. 


In the following words : 
τῦνη, ἄμῦνα, 
Δίκτῦνα, κορῦνη 
εὔθῦνος, τορῦνη», 
κίνὀῦνος χελῦνη, 
Epxvvoc, αἰσχῦνη, 
βόθῦνος, ᾿ μῦνη, 
ξῦνός, ᾿ Βιθῦνάν. 


1. But ῥῦμα, “ draught,” “ protection.” Herm. Orph. Hymn. 10, 22. 


429. 


2. But ’Axivdivoc, as a proper name, is shortened. Anth. Pal. xi., 


3. As a general role, it may be said that trisyllables in vv7 have 
the long quantity. Yet there are exceptions. Draco himself, who 
gives the general rule, quotes κορύνη, ταμύνη, and τορύνη as shorten- 
ed in the epic and lengthened in the Attic writers. Koptvy, hewever, 
already fluctuates in the epic ; thus, short in Homer, J. 7, 143; Apoll. 
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9. Before m in λῦπη, γρῦπος, τανῦπους, and in the ob- 
lique cases of yi), ὕπος, and γρύψ, ὕπος. 

10. Before p in all verbs in ὕρω ; as, φῦρω, cipw, ἀθῦρω, 
κῦρω, μῦρω, ἄτα. ; but when they terminate in éw the 
v is short; as, κὔρέω, paprupew, πορφῦὕρέω. 


In the following words: _ 
ἄγκυρα, | τὺρός, “ cheese” (but 
γέφῦρα, Tvpoc, “ Tyre”), ἡ 
κίνῦρα, πάπῦρος, 
λάφυρα, - γῦρός, 
ὄλῦρα, ὀϊζυρός," 
Κέρκῦρα, ἴσχῦρος, 
κολλῦρα, πίτῦρον, 
σφῦρα," λέπῦρον, 
κῦρος, πλημμῦρίς," 
ὀνόγῦρος, σῦριγξ, 
πυρός, “wheat” (but ovploa, 
πῦρός, from πῦρ, χεριφὺῦρής. 


11. Before σ it is almost always long; as, Alovicoc, 


χρῦσός, "Αμφρῦσος, Kaubvonc, ἄς. Except verbals 
in ὕσις ; as, Avotc, ἄνῦσις, ὅτε. : 


Rhod. 2, 99, 115; Theocrtt. Id. 7,9: 9,283; and long in Theocrit. Id. 
25, 63; Nicand. Alez. 409; Leonid. Tarent. Epigr. 34, 3. Notwith- 
standing, however, that the long quantity in vy predominates with the 
Attics, it is remarkable, as Draco observes, that Eupolis has always 
shortened τορύνη. But ὀδύνη; as sprung. from a short root, is always . 
short in the middle syllable, and so its derivatives ; a8, ἐπώδῦνος, περι- 
ὠδῦνος, ἄς. Spiizner, Gr. Pros. p. 122. 

1. The rule appears to be, that the proparoxytones in vpa of the fem- 
inine gender have the v long. On the other hand, paroxytones in vpa 
are mostly short ; as, πορφύρα (ὕ), φιλύρα (ὕ), &c. Except κολλύρα 
(Ὁ) mentioned above. foo 

2. Most dissyllables, however, in vpa have the penult short ; as, λύρα, 
ϑύρα, together with their derivatives ; as, ϑύραϊος, Atpixde, ὅτε. 

3. Always long in Homer and the epic writers, but always short among 
the Attics. Maltby, ad verb. 

4. Neuters in upoy, derived from liquid verbs or other long roots, 
have the v long ; but those not so derived have the penult short ; as, 
ἄχὕρον 3 ἐνέχὕ “ ᾿ 

5. We have πλήμμῦὕρις in Homer, Od. 9, 486, and so, also, Apoll: 
Rhod. 4, 1269. But Blomfield (Gloss. ad Choéph. 180) supposes both 
these passages to stand in need of correction, and Knight actually re- 
jects the former. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 348. Compare Spitener, 
Gr. Pros. p. 123. 
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12. Before + in derivatives in vrqp, urnc, and uric; as, 
μηνυτήρ, μηνυτής, npeobothc, πρεσδῦτις.' 

In adjectives in υτος, derived from long verbal roots in 
va ; as, ἀδάκρῦτος, πολυδάκρυτος, ἁλίτρῦτος, ἄτρῦ- 
τος, &c. 

In trisyllables in vroc, which lengthen the preceding 
syllable; as, Βηρῦτός, γωρῦτός, Κωκῦτός, ἄς. But 
names derived from adjectives in υς have the short 
penult ; as, Αἰπῦτος, Evpiroc. 


_In the following words : 
’ porwp, σκῦτεύς, 

porn, βρῦτι ov, os 
ῥντός, γωρῦτός, and sometimes 
σκῦτος, Avrop! 

13. Before ¢ in 
Kiss,” τῦφος, 
κὔφων, τύφω, 
στῦφος, σύφαρ, 
στὔφω, κελῦφος. 


14. Before x in verbs in ὕχω ; as, βρὕχω, τρῦχω, and 
their compounds ; but v m βρὕχιος is short. 
In the following words : 
ψυχή, | ἐμψῦχος, 
ψῦχος, τς καταψύχω. 
But παραψύχη, being derived from a second aorist, has 
its penult short.‘ 


1. Yet ϑύτηρ has the short penult. In like manner, nouns in urge, 
from adjectives in vg, εἴα, ὕ, are short; as, βραδύτῆς, ὀξύτης, ταχὕτης. 

2. This long Penult in Adrup is extremely doubtful. The verse quo- 
ted in support of it from the Anthology (Leonid. Alex: Ep. 29, 4.—An- 
thol. Pal. ix., 359) has now ῥῦτορα, which also stands in the Palatine 
MS. Hence λῦτήριος, besides the usual Avr#pioc, will also admit of 
great doubt. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 161. 

3. But ἀργὕφος, xdootgoc, &c., have the v short. 

4. Porson, ad Eurip. .Orest. 62. On the same principle we have 
διατρχθή with the short penult, although the verb is d:arpl6w, because it 
is derived from the second aorist διότρζόον. 
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VII. 
Of the Doubtful Vowels before the Penultimate. 
I. Of a before the penultimate. 
I. A before the penult is generally short; as, ἄεικής, 
ἄδολος, βασιλεύς. 
II. But a before the penult is long in the following cases: 
oA privative. | 
A privative, though naturally short, may be lengthened 
when three short syllables follow ; as, ἀθάνατος, ἃκά- 
ματος, ἀπόλεμος, &c.' 


A before a vowel. - 


1. In 
ἄέναος ἔδομαι, 
Géptoc, xatoc, 
GidaAne, ddioc, 

“ aildtoc, ας, 
“Aovec, Adivoc, and other deriv- 
*Idovec, atives, 
ἄετος, daaroc,° 
ἀκρᾶαντος, ἄατος ἢ 
Bovyatoc, τιμᾶορος, 
βιἄομαι, σννᾶορος, 
γρᾶοσόδης, days, 
δαϊκτήρ, ἀρχαικός, 
ἐλᾶϊζνος, πρᾶῦνω. 


2. The verb diw has the acommon. On the other hand, 
digow has the a long in Homer, while in Attic Greek 


“ 


1. Porson, ad Eurip. Med. 139. - 

2. But a is short in those compounds of ἀεί where the adverb stands 
complete ; as, deipuroc, ἄείλαλος, ἄείμνηστος. 

3. According to Maltby there is no GGdro¢ with short penult ; but long 
antepenult, “noxious.” . 5 

4. According to the same eminent scholar, it is ἀᾶτος, “ noxious ;” 
but ddroc, or, by contraction, drog, “‘insatiabilis.” 

5. In Homer, Od. 11, 575, we have dayéc, but in Apollonius Rhodius 
3, 1251, ἄδγες. 
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it is generally a dissyllable; or else, when a trisylla- 
ble, has the α short.' 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before y in 


σφρᾶγίζω, ἐῤδομᾶγέτης, 
vavayéo, “ εὐᾶγορία, 
ναυάγιον, θηόᾶγενής, 

_ ἐθαγενής, κρἄγέτης 

2. Beforedin 

αὐθαδία, as in adodcoxila, 
αὐθάδης, dadov, from δαΐς, 
ῥᾷάιος, ἱκεταδόκος, 
ἀδολέσχης, καρᾶδοκέω. 


3. Before ϑ in ῥᾶθυμος. 


4. Before « in 


διάκονος, Συρακόσιοι, 
AGKéo, βλᾶκικῶς, from βλάξ, 
ϑακέωϊ «ἄκος, 
οἱακοστρόφος, τριἄᾶκοντα, 
φεναᾶκίζω, διάκόσιοι, 
ὠρᾶκιάω, τριᾶκόσιοι,β &c., 

106. 


5. Before A in 


ἅλίζω, ἅλίδας, 
φᾶλαίνη, ἀνᾶλόω, 
ἰάλεμος, ἀναλίσκω, 


1. In Euripides, Hec. 31, we have ἄΐσσω where Pierson (ad Moer. p. 
801) would read dvaicaow. But consult Porson, ad loc. 
. 2. The participle διαλακήσασα lengthens the third syllable in Aris- 
tophanes, Nub. 409. The subjunctive λακήσῃς shortens the first in an- 
other comedy of the same author. Paz. 381. (Elmsiey, ad Eurip. 
Med. 147.) - ᾿ 
3. So, also, in the compounds ; as, τριάκοντάζυγος. (Theoerit. Id. 
13, 74.) In the hundreds, the only ones with long a are διάκόσιοι and 
τριᾶκόσιοι, the others having the syllable short ; as, τεσσαρᾶκόσιοι, πεν- 
τἄκόσιοι, &c. So, also, τεσσερἄκοντα. (Hom. Il. 2, 524, 534.) The 
remaining tens have 7 ; 88, πεντήκοντα, ἑξήκοντα, &c. Later authors, 
however, said also rpriixovra, according to the analogy of other numer- 
als. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 617, τ 806.---δρώζπεν, Gr. Pros. p. 67. 
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κοἄλεμος, ᾿ σκιμᾶλίξζω, 
ἅλοσύνη, | Στυμφὰάλίδες. 
6. Before μ in 
ἅμάω, "Αμισός, 
άμητος,. ᾿Απᾶμεια, 
ἁμητὸς, φιλονᾶμάτος. 
7. Before ν in 
κρᾶνιον, κατᾶνομαι, 
Τιτᾶνιος, κρεᾶνόμος, 
veaviac, _ λυσσᾶνιος, 
evavepoc, συνθρᾶνόω, 
εὐᾶνορία, παιᾶνικός, 
ἀγορᾶνόμος, παιᾶνίζω. 


8. Before 7 in δρἄπέτης, νᾶπεῖα, ἄπϑω. 
, 9. Before p in 


ἅράομαι, Homeric,* φλυᾶρέω, 
ἄρητήρ, ἄριστον, 
Kaplwy, . ἄριστάω, 
Λᾶρισδα, δὰρεικός, 
napaboc, ϑεᾶριον, 
ἀμᾶρακος, λᾶρινός. 
10. Before σ in 
*AowTroc, Kdodvdpa, 
ἐπαρᾶσιμος, "Ασιδος,ὃ 
εὐκρᾶσία, πᾶσασθαι, “possidere,”™ 
κορᾶσιον, ᾿Πᾶσιφάη. 


1. According to Maltby, ἀμάω, in the active voice, and the nouns 
derived from this verb, such as ἀμητήρ, ἀμητής, and dunroc, have the a 
long in Homer and Hesiod. On the other hand, ἀμάομαι in the middle 
voice, and the compound forms ἐπαμήσατο, καταμήσατο, as well as the 
form διάμησε in the active, have the a short. In later epic writers it is 
common. 

2. But in Attic ἄράομαι, contr. ἀρῶμαι. . 

3. So ᾿Ασιάδης, with the long initial vowel. We have also "Ασίος, 
“ Asian,” with the long vowel, and ἄσιος, “ slimy,” with the a short. 
The long quantity, however, in the former, and in other words of the 
kind, cannot be determined with perfect certainty, since the length may 
be occasioned by the arsis. Hermann, H. H. in Apoll. 250. 

4. But πᾶσασθαι, “vesci,” has the first syllable short. Blomfield, 
Gloss. ad Zisch. Agam. 1380. © 
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11. Before τ in 
Πισᾶτιδας, διδυμᾶτοκος, 
μιδεᾶτιδος, ϑᾶτερον, 
And in words compounded of λᾶας, “a stone ;” as, λᾶ- 
Tonia, Adtouot, λᾶτύπος, &c. 


12. Before in σειρᾶφόρος. 
13. Before y in 


᾿ τρᾶχουρος, ῥνᾶχετος, 
paxta, ἄχέτας, Doric for 
ἀκρᾶχολος, ἠχέτης, Se. 


Il. Of ει before the Penultimate. 


I. I before-the penult is generally short; as, Πρζαμος, 
ἐπὶειμένος, ἵκομαι, &c. 
Il. But ¢ before the penult is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


‘Tn 
τήμί, &.,' tarpéc,* 
XAiaivo, ζάομαι, 
ζύζωβ Ἰαπετός, 
ζωχμός, ᾿ χϊόνεος, 
παλτωξις, κϊάθω, 
Hiepec, . xiage, 


1. Maltby, in his remarks on ἀφίημι, says that, in Homer, the antepe- 
nult of this word, and of others ending in ἔημι, is doubtful, or, rather, 
more frequently short. Among the dramatic poets, on the other hand, 
it is always long. On the word συνέημε he afterward adds that, among 
the Attics, the participle of the active, ἐείς, has its penult more frequent- 
by short than long, and, moreover, that the compound, fvvinys is found 

e or four times with the z short, and μεθίημε once. 

2. The first syllable, however, is sometimes short, as in Aristophanes, 
Eccles. 64.— Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

3. Ἰύζω has the first syllable always long in Homer ; but in Sophocles, 
Trach. 789, it occurs short. This latter word, however, has beer sus- 

cted by critics. So the form ζυγή has the first short in Sophocles, but 

ng in Nicander. Sandford, Gr. Pros. Ὁ. 352. 

4. The first syllable in the derivatives of ἰάομαι is generally long ; but 
Euripides (Hippol. 295) and Aristophanes (Flut. 406) have it short in 
ἰατρός, and the Anthology in inrap. 
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Iliepia, πίαίνω, 
Πτεριός ᾿ς Φρθιῶωτις, 
Πεερίδες,. ἐνθρίουσθαι, 
Bpaxtovoc, avide),' 


And in the compounds of Zoe, “ απ arrow ;” as, τόβολος, 
- ζοχέαιρα. But those from ἴον, “a violet,” have it short; 
as, Ἰοειδής, Ἰοστέφανος. 


Before a consonant. 


1. Before β in xAibavoc, xpibavoc, and κζόωτός. 
2. Before y almost always ; as in piyde, &c. 
3. Beforedim | 


idiw, πιδήεις, 
πιδύω, 'δικαστηρίδιον, 
πιδύτης, σφραγἴδιον. 

4. Before ϑ in | 
idivw, . ᾿διθύραμθος, 
ἐθύω, ὀρνΐθειος, from 
Τιθωνός, ὄρνις, ἴθος. 

5. Before κ in 
νϊκάω, LixeAla, 
φοινἕκδος, ΄ φρίκάλεος, 
μυρΐϊκενος, , φρϊκώδης, 
Σικανία, Ἴκαρος. 

6. Before A in - 
ἐλεός, χίλεύω, 
ἱλνοέις, χίλιοι, 
iAaddy, χίλιάς, 
ἑλασμός, Ἴλιον, 
ὁμιλαδόν, Ἰλιάς, . 
ὁμϊλέω, Ἰλιεσσός, 
κατατϊλάω, Σιληνός, 


1. The verb ἀνιάω generally lengthens the second syllable among the 
epic writers, as also in Sophocles, Antig. 319. The second syllable in 
ἀνιαρός is shortened by Euripides and Aristophanes, and lengthened by 
Sophocles, Antig. 316. But the third syllable is everyw. long. 
Porson, ad Eursp. Phoen. 1334. 
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πίλέω, Μίλητος, 
πἰλίδισον, ἔλεγγος, 
σμίλευμα," Ἰλιόνευς. 
7 Before μ in ' 
Bpipaw, BAipacw, 
| ipelpo, ἱμάτιον, 
μἱμέομαι, πϊμέλη, 
μίμημα, τίμιος," 
μίμηλός, Ἱμέρα, 
φίμώδης, λίμηρός, 
ρίμυλος, Σίμαιθα. 


8. Before ν in verbs in evew, and their derivatives : as, 


xivew, κίνημι, &c. 


In the following: 
γίνομαι, ἀκροθίνια, 
γινώσκω, πρϊνίδιον, 
δίνησις, καταρϊνάω, 
ὀϊνήεις, πινύσκω, 
ἐρῖνεος, σΐνομαι 
ἵνιον, δελφίνιος, 
Ἰναχός, Tpivaxpla, 
Edivio, . ἀποτῖνομαι. 

9. Before π in 
Εὐρϊπίδης, Δ ἢ ῥῇ᾽πίζω, 
Ῥίπαιον, . ϑριπόβρωτος, 
ἠνίπαπε ᾿ ϑριπήδεστος, 
ἱπόω, ᾿ λιίπαρέω, ᾿ 


᾿ διξπετής, 
And in λίπαρής, “ persevering ;” but αὐπαρός, “ fat,” 
has the first syllable short.* 


1 Following the quantity of opzAyn. 

2. And all other derivatives from τιμή. ᾿ 

3. Yet «ivd@coua in Aischylus, Prom. v. 124. 

4, Consult Blomfield, ad Prom. v. 53. 

δ. Σῖνομαι, “ I anjure,” but olvoc, “injury.” Nicand. Ther. 1, 658. 
μι, Agam. 563. Hence also σῖνις, “a robber.” Callim. H. ad 

poll. 95. " 
- 6. Following the quantity of Εὐρῖπος. Compare Barnes, Ἐπτὶρ. Vit. 
4, and the authorities there cited.” δὲ ; ἡ 

7. Following the quantity of ἐνζπή. 

8. Compare Markland, ad Eur. Iph. Aul. 304. Blomfield, ad 

2 
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10. Before p almost always ; as, Σεμῖραμις, de. 
11. Before σ in “ 


κονίσαλος, σισύμόριον, 
μῖσέω, Τισιφόνη, 
Σίσυφος," χαρῖσιος, 
φθισήνωρ, "Adpodtotoc, 


And in compounds and derivatives from ἐσὸς ; a8, ἴσάν- 
ὄρος, Ἰσόθεος.3 " 
12. Before τ in 


tréa,* | Tpitwvic, 
σϊτεύω, φιτύω," 
Tirvpor, pirupa. 


13. Before ¢ in διφάω, δῖφήτωρ, σϊφωνίζω. 
14. Before y in 


Kixwpa, Ε ὀμϊχέω, 
κἰχώρεον, ταρϊχεύω. 


Ill. Of v before the penultimate. 


I. ¥ before the penult is generally short; as, ᾿Αστύὕόχη, 


ἀργῦρεος, &c. . 
II. But v before the penult is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 


In | 
᾿Ἑννάλιος, μϑελός, 
κυάνεος, μῦουρος, 


Ἔδολ. Prom. v. 529. On the other hand, λζπος, “ fat,” though con- 
sidered as long by some grammarians, is probably always short. 

1. The measure Ziovgoc, formerly in ‘Theognis, v. 522, has been al- 
tered by Jortin, Dissert. vi., Ὁ. 229, and Porson, Advers. p. 318. The 
_ Modena MS., collated by Bekker, verifies the proposed change. 

2. Consult note 1, page 30. ; 

3. Hence, also, ἱτέζνος, Theocrit. Id. 16, 79. But Ἴτων, Hi. 2, 696, 
and Ἰτωνίς, a surname of Minerva, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 551, fluctuate. 

4. Consult note 5, page 30. 

δ. But the first syllable is sometimes short in Attic Greek. Com- 
pare Blomfteld, ad Hisch. Pers. 83. | 

6. Long in Homer, short in the tragic writers. Esch. Agam. 75.— 
Soph. Trach. 783.—Eurip. Hippol. 255. 
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μϑοδόχος, πλατυάζω, 
πύελος VET ὅς, 
πὺετίη, BpevOvopas 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before β in ἡμιτῦδιον. 
2. Before Ὑ in 


μῦγαλέξη, Avyaing, 
ϑρυγανάω, φρύγανον. 


3. Before ὃ in μυδαλέος, μϑδαίνω, and in the compounds 
and derivatives of κῦδος ; ‘as, κυδάλεμος, κῦδιμος, &c. 

4. Before ὃ in épvOpidw, ἐρυθιάω, and παραμῦϑθέομαι, 
with other compounds of μῦθος. 

5. Before « in épvcaxéw, and other compounds of épixw. 

In the following : 


᾿μῦκάομαι, ᾿ καρῦκοποιῶ, 
φύκιόεις, κηρῦκεύω, 
And other derivatives from. κῆρυξ, ὕκος. 
6. Before A in 
SvAaxoc,? συλάω, 
κογχὕλεον, | συλεύω, 
Παμφύῦλέα, ὑλαῖος,' 
oKvAopat, φῦλοτπις, 
σκῦλεύω, poddw. 
7. Before μ in ᾿ 
ι ὑμέτερος, λὺμεών, 
κὑμαΐίνω, pupa, 
Adpaivo, ' πεπνυμένος, 


And in compounds and derivatives from ϑὺῦμός ; as, 


ϑυμώδης, ϑυμήρης, ϑυμόομαε, &e. - 


1. Long in Homer, short in Attic. Aristoph. Pax. 843.—Anth. Pal. 
vii., 166, 3. 

2. In Homer, J. 5, 119, μῦκον is the second aorist. 

3. But ϑυλάκιον seems to have the first syllable sometimes short. 
Maltby, adverb. 
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8. Before 7 in 


Av πέω, ᾿ τρὕπανον, 
τρὑπάω, KUTIOW. 

9. Before p in 
yopow,, - 3 μινῦρομαι," 
Kvpow, μῦριος, 
φῦράω, μῦριοι, 
κῦριος, Μῦραινα, 
κῦρομαι, πῦραμίς, 
ἀκῦρωτος, πῦριμος, 
κινῦρομαι, πλημμῦρία, 
ὀδύρομαι, ΝΞ ΞΟ πλημμῦρέω, 
καρτῦρομαι, _ Kopin 


10. Before o is generally long ; as in diode, and some 
compounds of λύω ; as, Avolrovoc, λϑσιμελής, ἃ &c. 
In the following : 


χρῦύσιος, τρῦσίδιος, 
ἀῤῥῦσίαστος, τρυσάνωρ, 
ϑαλύῦσια, Μῦσιος. 

11. Before Tin “ 
ἀτρυτώνη, gorda, but φὕτεύω, 
ἀστέω, πὺῦτιναῖος, 
φύυτάλιος, ~ ; πὺτίνη, 

_ φυταλία, τρυτάνη. 

12. Before ¢ in 
,εἰλυφάζω, ἐξυφαίνω, 
τυφόομαι, = κεκρύῦφαλον, 

τὐφομανής, τὐφήρης. 


13. Before x in βρῦχάομαι, σμῦχομαι. 
1. And yet μινῦρός, from which it comes, has the v short. In like 


manner, we have κινῦρομαι, from κινῦρός. Blomfield, Gloss. ad Zisch.. 


Ag. 15. 

2. The first syllable is long in Apollon. Rhod. 1, 500; Callim H. ad 
Dion. 206 ; but short in Callum. H. ad Apoll. 72,93. In like manner, 
we have in Nonnus, Dionys. 5, 216, κύρηνης, and, 516, κὕρήνη. 


PART II. 


METRE. 


METRE. 


I. MEtrgz, in its general sense, means an arrangement 
of syllables and feet in verse, according to certain rules ; 
and, in this sense, it applies not only to an entire verse, but 
to a part of a verse, or any number of verses. 

II. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a combination 
of two feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

Til. There are nine principal metres: 1. Iambic. 2. 
Trochaic. 3. Anapestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 
6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic ἃ Majore. 8. Tonic ἃ Minore. 
9. Peonic. ᾿ . 

IV. These names are derived from the feet which pre- 


vail in them. Each species of verse would seem originally ᾿ 


to have been composed of those feet solely from which it 
derives it name ; and other feet, equal in time, were not ad- 
mitted until. afterward, and then only under certain restric- 
tions. 

V. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make ἃ metre 
in the iambic, trochaic, and anapsstic measures, but that 
one foot constitutes a metre in all the rest. 

VI. When a verse consists of one metre, it is called mo- 
nometer ; when it has two metres, dimeter ; three metres, 
trimeter ; four metres, tetrameter ; five metres, pentameter , 
six metres, hexameter ; seven metres, heptameter, &c. 

VII. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer con- 
sists of two feet ; a dimeter of four; a trimeter of siz, &c. ; 
whereas, in all the other kinds of verse, a monometer con- 
sists of one foot, a dimeter of two, a trimeter of three, &c. 
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VIII. Verses are also denominated Acatalectic, Catalec- 
tic, Brachycatalectic, and Hypercetalectic. 

IX. An acatalectic verse is one that is complete in all its 
parts, and comes to a full termination; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter acatalectic :' 

τι Πα τ τα Oe eee 

X. A catalectic* verse is one that wants a syllable at the 
end to complete the measure ; as the following, which is 
iambic trimeter catalectic : 

a een be eee bee ee 

XI. A brachycatulectic’ verse is one that wants two syl- 
lables at the end to complete the measure ; as the follow- 
ing, which is iambic trimeter brachycatalectic : 

on ee bee eee ee ee 

XIX. A hypercatalectict verse is one that has a syllable at 
the end beyond the complete measure ; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter hypercatalectic : 

on ee eee eee ee eee 

ΧΙΠ. There is also what is called an Acephalous® verse, 

when a syllable is wanting at the beginning; 48 the fol- 
-lowing, which is acephalous iambic trimeter : 
baa baal στα el τ Ἵ 

XIV. Verses are also denomjnated Asynartete (dovvdp- 

τὴτοι), when different measures are conjoined into one line 


. |. Acatalectic, from ἀκαταληκτικὸς (4 and καταλήγω), i. ©., not hav-. 
ing an abrupt termination. Compare Hephestion, c. 4, p. 24, ed. Gais- 
ford. *AxardAnxra καλεῖται μέτρα, ὅσα τὸν τελευταῖον πόδα ὁλόκληρον 
ἔχει. 

2. Hephestion, 1.c. Ἑαταληκτικὰ δὲ, ὅσα μεμειωμένον ἔχει τὸν τε- 
λευταῖον πόδα. ‘The term is derived from καταλήγω, and denotes verses 
that stop before they reach their full ending. 

3. Hephastion, 1. c. ἘΒραχυκαταληκτὰ δὲ καλεῖται, ὅσα ἀπὸ διπο- 

᾿ δίας ἐπὶ τέλους ὅλῳ ποδὶ μεμείωται. , 

4. Hephestion, |. ς. Ὕπερκαταληκτὰ δὲ, ὅσα πρὸς τῷ τελείῳ προ- 
σέλαδε μέρος ποδός. Some call it Hyperacatalectic, ὑπερακαταληκτός, 
i. e., going beyond acatalectic. 

δ. Acephalous, from é and κεφαλὴ, i. 6., wanting a head. 
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at the pleasure of the poet; and they are so called because 
the union between the two measures is comparatively 
slight, the hiatus and doubtful syllable being admitted; as 
in Horace, Epode 13. 

Fervidiora mero* | arcana promorat loco. 

Levare duris pectora* | sollicitudintbus. 


OF FEET. 
I. A foot in metre is composed of two or more syllables, 
and is either simple or compound. 
II. Of the simple feet, four are of two, and eight of three 
syllables. ‘The compound feet are sixteen in number, each 
of four syllables. 


} Simple Feet. 
Pyrrhichius -~ ϑεός. 
~Spondzus -τ- ψυχή. 

- Iambus wo Bed. 

* Trocheeus —-~ σῶμα. 
Tribrachys ~~ πόλεμος. 
Μοϊοββιιβ. -τ-τ εὐχωλή. 

- Dactylus . --~ σώματα. 

. Anapestus . vo βασιλεύς. 
Bacchius --- ἀνάσσει. 
Antibacchius --~ μάντευμα. 
Amphibrachys “τ-- ϑάλασσα. 
Amphimacer, or Cretic — ~ — δεσπότης. 

Compound Feet. 
Choriambus _ 7 τ σωφροσύνη. 
Antispastus ~o-~ = dudprnpa. 
Ionicus ἃ majore —-—-~~ κοσμήτορα. 
Tonicus ἃ minore vero πλεονέκτης. 
Peon primus =e ~~ ἀστρόλογος. 
4  secundus Ὲ —~~ ἀνάξιος. 
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Peon tertius vy-—~ dvddnua. 
“ quartus “~~— ϑεογενής. 
Epitritus primus ~~ 77 ἁμαρτωλή. 

“ς s secundus. —~—-—- ἀνδροφόντης. 

“«  tertius —-~— εὐρυσθενης. 

‘© s quartus. --T-~ λωβητῆρα. 
Proceleusmaticus very πολέμιος. 
Dispondzus -— συνδουλεύσω. 
Diiambus -v—-~— ἐπιστάτης. 
Ditrochzeus συ τ. ὄδυστύχημα. 


ΠῚ. To these add the Dochmius, which consists of an 
antispast and a long syllable (~~ — — ~ —); so that a simple 
dochmiac is the same as an antispastic monometer hyper- 
catalectic: ϑέῶν ἢ ϑξᾶν.' 

IV. The conjunction of two feet is termed ἃ dipodia or 
syzyzy. Most usually, however, the combination of two 
dissyllabic feet is called a dipodia, and that of two trisylla- 
bic, or a dissyllabic and trisyllabic, a syzygy. The con- 
junction of two feet is often likewise termed a base. 


OF ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 


I. By isochronous feet are meant those which are inter- 
changeable in metre. 

II. In order to ascertain what feet are thus interchange- 
able, recourse must be had to the arsts and thesis. 

ΠΙ. That part of a foot which receives the Ictus, the 
stress of the voice, or beat of the time, is called arsis or el- 
evation. ‘The rest of the foot is termed thesis, or depres- 
Sion. 

IV. The natural place of the arsis is the long syllable 
of the foot, and hence, in the iambus, it falls on the second 
syllable, in the trochee on the first, while the spondee and 
tribrach leave its place alike uncertain. 


1. Etym. Mag. p. 285, 25, 8. νυν. Δοχμιακὸς. Seidler, de Vera. 
Dockm. p. 402 409, se. a 
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V. The fundamental foot of a verse, however, determines 
the arsis for the pther feet ; and hence the spondee, in iam- 
bic and anapeestic verse, has the arsis on the second sylla- 
ble, but in trochaic and dactylic on the first. 

VI. So, again, the tribrach, when it stands for the iam- 
bus, is to be. pronounced ~ “2 ~, when it stands for the tro- 
chee ~~ ~, 

VII. Now the ancients considered those feet only as iso- 
chronous which were capable “of being divided into parts 
that were equal in time; so that a long syllable should have 
either a correspondent long syllable, or two short ones.' 

VIII. The following scheme will exemplify this more 
clearly, the place of the arsis being denoted as above (VI.) 
by the acute accent. 


Jambus + | ~ Trochee ~~|~ 
Tribrach “| ~~ Tribrach ~ ~ | ~ 
Dactylh -|“ “ Anapest ~ ~ | “3 
Spondee . - | — Spondee ~|— 


IX. By this we perceive that the iambus and trochee are 
each interchangeable with the tribrach ; and that the dac- 
tyl, spondee, and anapest are interchangeable with each 
other. 

X. In like manner it will appear that the iambus and 
trochee are not interchangeable, and that an iambus never 
admits a trochee into iambic verse, nor a trochee an iam- 
bus into trochaic verse. Thus, 

Iambus ~ Ξ 
Trochee — 

The long syllable of the iambus has neither ἃ corre- ὦ 
spondent long syllable in the trochee, nor two short ones. 
And the case is the same with the long syllable of the tro- 
chee. Hence the two feet are not interchangeable or 180- 
chronous.* 


1. Dawes, Miscellanea Critica, p. 62.—p. 103, ed. Kidd. 
2. For this reason the scholiast on He hestion (p. 76, ed Gaisf.) calls 
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AI. Again, it may be shown, in the same way, that the 
spondee and amphibrach are also not interchangeable. 
᾿ Thus, 

Spondee -|- 
Amphibrach ~ — | ~ 

Here, in whatsoever way the amphibrach be divided, 
each division ‘contains eithey more or less than the corre- 
spondent part of the spondee. Hence the two feet are not 
isochronous. And, for the same reason, the amphibrach is 
not isochronous with the dactyl or anapest.' 


\. OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 
I. Of Iambic Verse. 


I. Iambic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the iambus. 

II. At first the iambus was the only foot allowed to enter 
into this measure ; but, by degrees, an intermtixture of other 
feet was permitted, under certain, restrictions. 

ΠῚ. When a verse consists entirely of iambi, it is called 
@ pure iambic verse; when other feet are introduced and 
intermingled with the iambus, it is denominated a mixed 
iambic. . 

IV. The reason why other feet besides the iambus were 
allowed to enter appears to have been, not only to lessen 


the iambic and trochaic measures ἀντιπαθοῦντα μέτρα, and Tricha (de 
Metris, p. 9, ed. Herm.) remarks, ἀντιπαθὴς καὶ οἷον ὑπεναντίος τῷ 
léuby ὁ τροχαῖος. Compare the language of Dawes (Misc. Crit. p. 103, 
ed. Kidd.) “. Mihi persuasum est illos duntarat pedes a veteribus tan- 

m ἰσοχρό ert solitos, gui tn stngulas thidem partes temporibus 
wales κρατὶ possent, ita scilicet ut singulis longis or singule ttidem 
longa, vel certe bine breves responderent . . . . Percipis jam ra- 
tionem decantati illus, ὁ rpoyaiog ἀντιπαθεῖ τῷ ἰάμδῳ, sive ob guam in 
versu trochaico iambus, in tambico vicissim trochaus nusquam locum 
habeat.” 

1. Compare Dawes,l.c. “ Hine etiam ratio elucescit, cur amphibra- 
chym spondao, adeoque dactylo et anapesto, pariter ἀντιπαθεῖν videre 
sit; sive cur pes iste in versu neque anapastico, neque trochaico, nec de- 


nique tambico conspiciatur 
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the difficulty of composing, but in order to remove the mo- 
notonous and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi: 
and also, as in the case of the tragic trimeter, to impart 
more dignity and elevation to the style.' 

V. Iambic measure admits of being constructed in all 
varieties of length, from the monometer acatalectic to the 
tetrameter hypercatalectic. The scales accompanying each 
metre will show the isochronous feet allowed to enter, and 
the places to which they are severally restricted. 


é 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 
Scale. 


In this measure the iambus is allowed to enter, of course, 
into both places ; but the tribrach, spondee, dactyl, and an- 
apest only into the first. The following are examples of 
this species of verse : 


ζῶ | τἄλᾶς. 
μομφᾶν | Exar. 


Erréo’ E | πέσεν. 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
φιλῶν | orévas ἢ et. 
tuépac | Exel ἢ με. 
1. Compare remarks under the iambic trimeter. The old iambic 
writers, Archilochus, Solon, Simonides, seldom availed themselves of 


these licenses; the tragic writers much more frequently. Porson, 
Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. a 
2 
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3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Scale. 


Examples. 
4 ὅμοϊ [ὅν Go || τέ πὄντ | ζαῖς, | 
γᾶστριξζ | = roto ᾿ ty ἔντ | Epoic. | 
Ey@ | δὲ πλόκᾶ || μόν avd | détoic. | 

I. In systems of iambic dimeter acatalectics the dactyl is 
not often employed, the feet most commonly used being the 
tribrach, spondee, and anapest. 

II. Systems of pure dimeters are not found in the tragic 
writers, but systems of dimeters very frequently occur in 
the lyric and comic poets, into which more or less of license 
is introduced.’ " . ᾿ : 

Ill. The comic poets, for example, in dimeter iambics, 
‘with the exception of the catalectic dipodia, admit ‘ana- 
pests into every place, but more frequently into the first 
and third than into the second and fourth. With them the 
tribrach also occasionally enters into the fourth place. 
Thus : | 
ποῦ T6 | oxdpoddy || μοῖ τὸ | ~OEotvGr. || (Arist. Ran. 1018.) 
ποῦ pot | τὔδϊὶ || τῖς τοῦτ᾽ | EAGGE. || (Id. did. 1010.) 

IV. Strictly speaking, mdeed, there is no difference in 
this measure between the second and fourth feet, since a 
system or set of dimeter iantbics is nothing more than one 
long verse, divided, for convenience of arrangement, into 
portions, each containing four feet.* 

1. Gaisford, ad Hephest. 


. 243. 
2. Elmsley’s Review of Poraon's Hecuba. (Edinb. Rev. No. 87, 
Nov. 1811.) ᾿ 


͵ 


— 
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V. It must be borne in mind; accordingly, that the final 
syllable in dimeter iambics, as well as in dimeter trochaics 
and anapestics, 1s not common, but that the verses run on 
by synapheia until the system is concluded by a catalectic 
line.. The following, from Aristophanes, will serve to il- 
lustrate this pojnt more clearly :' 

tig τὴν | κεφαλῆν || ἀπεδῆ | δὄκξν [Ὁ 
τῆς pat | viddc ; || τό τρῦβλ | τὸν || 

TO πἔρὺ | olvov | τέθνηκ | Epor ἢ 

ποῦ TO | oxdpdddr || μοῖ τὸ | xOéoivey i 
rig τῆς | ἔλἄᾶς ἢ πᾶρξτρ | ἄγεν ἢ 

τἕῶΩς | δ᾽ ἀβὲλτ || ἐρῶ | τἔροϊ. 

κἔχῆ | νὅτες || Mappa | κῦθδι, |] 

MEAq | tidal || κἄθῆν .] ro.— F 

Here the last syllables in the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth lines, are respectively lengthened by position, through 
the influence of the synapheia, and the last line of the sys- 
tem is a dimeter catalectic. 


4, Dimeter Catalectic. 
ἅλᾶστ' | ὅρδς ἢ τῖς oi | υς. I 
/ 5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
téxviw | ἐμῶν | φύλαξ.) 
6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 


γῦναϊ | κὄς ἄντ || tot | στᾶθεντ | ec. 


1. Elmsley, 1. c.—Brunck, ad Arist. Ran. 984.—Dawes, Misc, Crit. 
p. 58, ed Gaisf.—Dunbar, Gr. Pros.'p. 48. 
2. Ran. 984, seq. 
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7. Trimeter Acatalectic, or Senarsus. 


΄ Scale. 


I. This is also called the tragic trimeter, from its em- 
ployment by the Greek tragic writers, and, being the most 
important of the Greek metres, will require the most ex- . 
tended consideration. 

II. The laws of the scale, for which we are indebted to 
the learning and sagacity of Porson,' are as follows: 


1. The iambus may enter into any place. 

2. The tribrach into any place except the last. 

3. The spondee into the uneven places (first, third, and 
fifth). ᾽ 

4. The dactyl into the first and third places. 

δ. The anapest only into the first. But 

6. In the case of a proper name, an anapxst may enter 
into any place except the last, provided always that 
the anapest be entirely contained within the proper 
name, 80 that its two short syllables may be enclosed 
between two longs in the same word. 


II. The following lines will serve to illustrate these 
laws : ΄ 
1. Pure Iambic Trimeters. 
. 6 πᾶ | ot κλεῖν |] ὅς Οἱ | διίποῦς | κἄλοῦ | pEvoc. ἢ 
πᾶλαϊ | κῦνὴηγ || ἑτοῦντ | & καὶ | μέτροῦμ | ἕνδν. J 
1, Suppl. Pref. ad Hec. p. xix. 
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2. ‘Enbracks in the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
places. 

wore pa | δ᾽ ἕν ot || κοῖς ἢ ᾽ν | Gypoic | 5 AG | ἴδς. ἢ 

φθϊνοῦ | od d’ayé || λαῖς Bow | vopoic || τῦκοξ | oF τέ. ἢ 

πῶς οὖν | 760’ οὗ || τὸς ὅ σὄφ | ὅς οὐκ ἢ nuda | τῦδε; | 

μῆτρος | ζύγῆν || al, καὶ | πᾶτξἔρᾶ ἢ κἄτᾶ | κτἄνεϊν. ἢ 

ti yap | κἄκῶν || dnéor | i; τὸν || πᾶτἔρᾶ | πᾶτῆρ. | 

3. Spondees in the first, third, and fifth places. 
ᾷδῆς | orévay Wl μοῖς καὶ | γδοῖς || tA ovri< | eral. | 
4. Dactyls in the first and third places. 
μῆτ᾽ apo | τὸν αὖ || τοῖς γῆν | avi || Eval | tiva. 
ἄνδρος | γ᾽ ἄρῖστ || ov βᾶσϊ | λξῶς |] τ᾽ ὅλῶ | λὅτδς. 
5. Anapest in the first place. 
ἱερῆς: | ἐγῶ ἢ μὲν Ζῆν | ὅς of ἢ δὲ τ᾿ | θεῶν. ἢ 
6. Anapest of proper names in the second, third, fourth, and 
Sif th places. 

ἣν 1 φῖγξνεϊ ἢ ἂν ὦ | νόὅμᾶξ ἢ Ec Ev | δόμοϊῖς.  ([ρλ. 
Α. 416. 

rérap | τὸν Inn |] ὄμξδδντ᾽ | ἅἄπεστ | εἷλεν | πᾶτῆρ. ἢ 
(Géd. Col. 1317.) 

μᾶλζστ | ἅ oi6 || ὦ Tet | péotav, ἢ map’ οὔ | tig av. ἢ} 
(Ged. T. 285.) 

ἔμοϊ | μὲν ov ἢ δεῖς μῦ | θός Avr fl Ἰγδνῆ | φίλῶν. |] (An- 
tig. 11.) 

IV. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indif- 
ferently short or long; and even where one line ends with 
a short vowel, a vowel is often found in the beginning of 
the next; as in the following instances from the Cdipus 
Tyrannus : 


τίνας 760’ Edpac τάσδε μοι ϑοάζετε, ¢ ν. 2.8 
ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν ἐξεστεμμένοι ; oy Oe, 
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& ᾽γω δικαιῶν μὴ παρ᾽ ἀγγέλων, τέκνα, 8.7. 
ἄλλων ἀκούειν, αὐτὸς ὧδ᾽ ἐλήλυθα. ves & 
V. Sometimes, however, one verse, with its final vowel 
elided, passes by scansion into the next, but only when a 
long syllable precedes ;' ;' as, 


σοὶ φασὶν αὐτὸν ἐς λόγους ἐλθεῖν μολόντ᾽ 
αἰτεῖν, ἀπελθεῖν τ᾽ ἀσφαλῶς τῆς δεῦρ᾽ ὁδοῦ. 
(Ed. Col. 1164, 5.) 

VI. The admissibility of the tribrach into an iambic line 
arises from the circumstance of its being an isochronous 
foot ; its exclusion from the last place in the trimeter turns 
upon a principle of rhythm; since a tragic trimeter, with 
such a concluding cadence, would be anything else but grave 
and dignified. 

VII. The introduction of the spondee into an iambic line 
was owing to the wish of imparting to the verse a greater 
degree of weight and dignity,’ as well as of interrupting the 
monotonous cadence which a succession of iambi would 
have produced. 

VIII. The admission of the spondee opened the door, of 
course, for the other feet that were isochronous with it, and 
in this way the dactyl and anapest were each allowed to 
come in. 

IX. The reason why the iambus was retained in the 
even places appears to have been this: that, by placing the 
spondee<irst and making the iambus to follow, greater em- 
phasis was given to the corresponding syllable of each 
metre’ on which the ictus and pause took place, than 

1. Porson, ad Med. 510.—Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 23, seq. 
—Tate, Introd. Ὁ. 3 

2. Horat. Ep. ad Pis. 256. 

3. By metre is here meant a dipodia or conjunction of two feet, of 
which there are three in the trimeter. In reciting iambic verses it was 
usual to make a slight pause at the termination of every second foot, 
with an emphasis on its final syllable. Thus, Terentianus Maurus (de 
Metr, 2193, seg., p. 101, ed Lennep.), speaking of the trimeter, says, 


“ Sed ter feritur : hinc trimetrus dicitur, 
Scandendo binos quod pedes conyungimus.”” 
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would have been the case had two long syllables stood to- 
gether. : 

_ X. With regard to the use of the tribrach in the tragic 
trimeter, the following particulars must be noted: 1. That, 
though admissible into all places of the verse except the 
last, yet it is very rarely found in the fifth place. 2: That 
the second syllable of a tribrach (as of a dactyl) must not 
be a monosyllable incapable of beginning @ verse, or the 
last syllable of 2 word. 3. That the preposition é¢ must 
not form the second syllable of a tribrach.' 

XI. On the use of the dactyl in this same measure the 
following must be noted: 1. The dactyl, though admissible 
into both the first and third places, is more common in the 
third than the first place of the verse. 2. A dacty] is whol- 
ly inadmissible into the fifth place.2 3. The first syllable 
of a dacty] in the third place should be either the last of a 
word, or ἃ monosyllable, except tn the case of proper 
names.° 4. The second syllable of a dactyl in either 
place should not be either a monosyllable incapable of be- 
ginning a verse (as dy, γὰρ, dé, μὲν, τὲ, &c.), or the last 
syllable of a word.‘ 5. ‘The preposition ἐς must not be the 
second syllable of a dacty] in either place. 

XII. On the use of the initial anapest in the tragic trim- 
eter, observe as follows: ‘The anapest admissible into © 


And again, v. 251, seq. © , 
‘6 Secundo iambum nos necesse est reddere, 
Qui sedis hujus jura semper obtinet, 
Scandendo et illic ponere assuetam moram, 
Quam pollicis sonore, vel plausu pedis, 
Discriminare, qui docent artem, solent.” 


The cesural pause, however, in the tragic trimeter, was the control- 
ling melody, and the marking of the metres was always made in sub- 
servience to this. Compare the remarks of Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 361, 
ed. Kidd. . 

1. Sandford’s Greek Prosody, p. 280, seq. 

2. Porson, Pref. ad Hec. 

3. Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 51. 

4, This canon is occasionally violated by the tragic poets, especially 
in the first place of the verse. Elmsley, ad Eurip. h. 285. 
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the first place’is generally included in the same word. 
The only exceptions are where the line begins either with 
an article, or with a preposition followed immediately by 
its case; as in Philoct. 754, Τὸν ἴσον χρόνον. Eur. Orest. 
888, "Eni τῷδε δ᾽ ἠγόρενον. Iph. A. 502, Tap’ ἐμοί. 

XII. The anapest in proper names is allowed, in order 
to bring into the tragic trimeter certain names of persons 
that would otherwise be-unable to enter? And, in order to 
soften down this license, it is probable that proper names 
so introduced were pronounced with a hurried utterance, 
so as to carry only ~ — to the ear? — , 

XIV. A few instances occur where the proper name δθ- 
gins with an anapest; a8, Μενέλαος, Πριάμον, &c. Elm- 
sley considers all such cases as corrupt, but Porson’s judg- 
ment seems to lean the other way.‘ 

XV. With regard to the use of resolved or trisyllabic 
feet, it is to be observed, 1. That more than two should 
not be admitted into the same verse.. 2. That trisyllabic 
feet should not concur.® 

XVI. Enclitics, when so used, and other words Ancapa- 
ble of beginning a sentence, are incapable of beginning a 
senarian.’ 

XVII. The verb ἐστὶ or ἐστὶν is very rarely found in 
the beginning of a senarian, except it is the beginning of a 


A OD 

1. Monk, ad Soph. Electr. 4. (Mus. Crit. vol. i., p. 63.) 

2. Elmal ey, in Bi. Rev., Nov., 1811. 

3. Tate, Tutrod. ᾧ p. 36, seg. Dr. Clarke is entitled to the merit of 
having discovered this principle. Long proper names are, from their 
very nature, liable to be rapidly spoken, and thus ᾿Αντιγόνη, Νουπτό- 
λεμος, Ἰφιγένεια, &c., might be easily slurred into something like Αντ᾽- 
youn, Νουπτλεμος, I¢’ γένεια, &c. The ear, of course, would find no 
cause of offence, and the eye take no cognizance of the matter. (Clarke, 
ad Il. 2, 811.—Tate, 1. c.) ; 

4. Elmsley, in Ed. Rev. 1. c.—Porson, Suppl. Pref. ad Hee. 

5. Class. Journ. No. 64, p. 309. 

6. This rule is sometimes violated by the tragic poets. Consult Sand- 
ford, Gr. Pros. p. 282, seq. in notis. 
᾿ ἢ, Elnsley, ad Soph. Aj. 986. (Afus. Crit. vol. i., p. 367.) Id. ad 
Soph. sd. T. 1084. 
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sentence also, or seme pause, at least, in the sense has 
preceded." 

XVIIi. Some Doric forms are retained in the tragic dia- 
lect ; thus, always, ᾿Αθάνα, δαρός, ἕκατι, κυναγός, ποδω- 
γός, λοχαγός, ξεναγός, ὁπαδός. To these, mentioned by 
Porson,” may be added the following, as given by Monk :* 
dpape, ϑᾶκος, and compounds, γάπονος, γαπετής, γάπεδον, 
γάμορος, γάποτος, γάτομος, κάρανον, and its compounds. 

XIX. Forms of Ionic (epic) Greek are also found in the 
tragic dialect ; as, ξεῖνος, μοῦνος, κεῖνος, πολλός," ἄτα. 

XX. The augment is never omitted by the tragic writers 
except in the case of χρήν for ἔχρην. As to ἄνωγα, this 
preterit has no augment in Attic, although the pluperfect 
has. (Cd. Col. 1598.) In like manner, the tragic writers 
do not prefix the augment to καθεζόμην, καθήμην, καθεῦδον, 
though the comic writers sometimes give it. A double 
augment is occasionally allowed in tragedy, as in ἠνεσχό- 
μὴν (ἀνεσχόμην being likewise found). ς 


Of the Cesura in the Tragic Trimeter’ 


I. One of the greatest beauties in a tragic trimeter is the 
c@sura. =~ 

II. The tragic trimeter has two principal cesuras, one 
on the penthemimeris, or fifth half foot ; as, 


κίνδυνος ἔσχε | δορὲ πεσεῖν 'Ελληνικῷ, 


and the other on the hephthemimeris, or seventh half foot ; 
as, 
Πολλῶν λόγων εὑρὴμαθ᾽ | ὥστε μὴ ϑανεῖν. 

1Π. A line is esteeyned deficient in harmony, and not 
perfect, which is without the cesura. Many lines have 

1. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl. 386. 

2. Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 26. 

3. Ad Eur. Hippol. 1093. 

4. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 286, seq. 


5. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xvi. 
6. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xxiv. 
F 
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both; but the penthemimeral is more ‘frequent than the 
hephthemimeral in the proportion of four to one. 

IV. The cesura is allowed to fall on a monosyllable, ei- 
ther with or without the elision, as well as on the last syl- 
lable of a word. Thus, 

kai νῦν τί τοῦτ᾽ αὖ | φασὶ πανδήμῳ πόλει. 
καὶ τεύξεται τοῦδ᾽ | οὐδ᾽ ἀδώρητος φίλων. 
᾿Αλλ’ ὃν πόλις στυγεῖ, σὺ | τιμήσεις τάφῳ. 
Ὄταν γὰρ εὖ φρονῇς, τόθ᾽ | ἠγήσει σὺ νῷν. 


V. A verse, however, is not faulty which has what Por- 
son terms the quast-cesura; that is, when after the third 
foot there is an elision of a short vowel, either in the same 
word or in such a word as de, με, σε, γε, TE, attached to 
it;' thus, 

Kevteite, μὴ φείδεσθ᾽, | ἐγὼ ’réxov Ildpty. 
Γυναιξὶ παρθένοις τ᾽ | ἀπόδλεπτος μέτα. 


VI. A verse sometimes-occurs without either cesura or 
quasi-ceesura ; but the third and fourth feet are never com- 
prehended in the same word.” 

VII. There are two minor divisions of the verse, name- 
ly, one which divides the second, and one which divides 
the fifth foot ; thus, 


oe Ptr? SS 

1. Elmsley ingeniously defends verses of this formation by a hypoth- 
esis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as appertaini 
to the preceding word, and be so pronounced as to produce a kind o 
hephthemimeral cesura. Elms. ad Aj.1100. (Mus. Crit. val. i., p. 
4177.) Tate, Introd. Ὁ. 6. 

2. If the third and fourth feet were comprehended in one and the 
same word, a most inelegant and inharmonious division of the line into 
three equal parts would unnecessarily be the result. As in the following: 


ι ἡ κάρτ᾽ Gp’ ἂν | παρεσκόπεις] χρησμῶν ἐμῶν. 
Compare the remark οὗ Victorinus (p. 2525), “ pessimus autem versus, 
qui stngula verba in dtpodius habet, 
“ Prasentium | divinitas | calestium.” 
Hermann seeks to limit this rule of Porson’s by making the regulation 


not absolute in its nature, but only highly approved of by the tragic wri- 
ters. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 71, ed. Glasg. 
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1. Τὸ ποῖον | ὃν γὰρ πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν. 
2. ᾿Αρχὴν βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοιμεν | ἐλπίδος. 
The former of these divisions, though not necessary, is 
agreeable ; the. latter constitutes what is called the Cretic 
termination,' and leads to the consideration of the 


Porsonian Pause. 


—w 


I. When the iambic trimeter has, after a word of more 
than one syllable, the cretic termination (— ~ —); either | 
included in one word ; as ! 


Κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον ἔμπᾶλϊν ; 
or consisting οὗ -- ~ and a syllable ; as, 
Κῆδος δὲ τοὐμὸν καὶ σὸν οὐκέτ᾽ ἔστ δῆ. 
Xaip’, av γὰρ ἡμῖν ἐστι τοῦτο ool γὲ μῆν. 
or of a monosyllable and ~ —; as, 
Καλῶς μὲν εἶπας, ϑύγατερ, ἀλλὰ τῷ καλῷ. 
then the fifth foot must be an iambus.? 
II. Hence the following lines are faulty in metre: 


ἴΑτλας 6 χαλκέοισι νώτοις οὐρανόν (Eurip. Ion. 1) ; 
TO μὴ μάταιον δ᾽ ἐκ μετώπων σωφρόνων (Asch. Suppl. 
206); 


and are to be corrected as follows :4 


1. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 290. 

2. The cretic is only another name for the amphimacer. 

3. This is Porson’s celebrated canon for the pause in ic trimeters, 
given in the Supplement to his Preface to the Hecuba. Elmsley (Ed- 
snb. Rev. No. 37) gives the same rule in other words, but not so clearly. 
“ The first syllable of the fifth foot must be short, tf tt ends a word of 
two or more syllables.” The reason why the tragic poets observed this 
rule respecting the fifth foot of a senarjus is sought to be explained as 
follows by Hermann: “ Causa autem quare ἰδία vocabulorum divisio 
displicere debet, hac est. Quoniam in fine cujusque versus, ubi, exhaus- 
tis jam propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronunciationis decursus desid- 
eralur, asperiora omnia, quo difficilius pronunciantur, eo magis etiam 
aures ladunt: propterea sedulo evitatur illa vocabulorum conditio, que 
ultumum versus ordinem longiore mora a precedente disjungit, eacue re 
decursum numerorum impedit ac retardat.”” 

N 4. Porson, Suppl. ad Praf. ad Hec. p. xxxvi.—Elmsley, Edinb. Rev. 

ο. 37. 
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ἌΛλτλας 6 νώτοις χαλκέοισιν οὐρανόν. 
Td μὴ μάταιον δ᾽ ἐκ μετώποσωφρόνων. 

ΠῚ. But when the second syllable of the fifth foot is a 
monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, such as ἂν, 
av, yap, δὲ, μὲν, οὖν, together with all enclitics, used as 
such, then the fifth foot may be a spondee ; as, 

Σὺ δ᾽ ἦμιν ἡ μισοῦσα, μισεῖς μὲν λόγω. 
Σπεύδωμεν, ἐγκονῶμεν" ἡγοῦ pot γέρον. 

IV. The particle ἄν is of most frequent occurrence in 
this position; ®ith respect to which, it must be observed 
that it is in this case invariably subjoined to its verb, which 
always suffers elision ; as in the following line :* 


El μοι λέγοις τὴν ὄψιν, εἴπόιμ᾽ ἂν τότε. 


V. The fifth foot must also be an iambus, although the 
cretic termination comes after a monosyllable, when that 
monosyllable is incapable of beginning a verse. Hence 
the following line is wrong: 

Τίνας λόγους ἐροῦσιν, ἐν yap τῷ μαθεῖν (ΟΠ ἃ. Col. 118) ; 


and we should read, with Elmsley, —év δὲ τῶ μαθεῖν 5 
VI. Nor should ἐστ᾽, by elision for ἐστὶ, form the first 
syllable of the fifth foot.‘ 
VII. Thus it appears that there are only three cases in 
meh the fifth foot may be a spondee. 
1. (By far the most frequent) when both syllables of the 
fifth foot are contained in the same word. 


1. Porson, ἰδία. p. xxxi. The words ini the text, ‘used as such,” 
refer to the circumstance of the pronouns σοί, fe pe, oe, &c., being 
. sometimes emphatic. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 2 

2. Porson, wid. Ὁ. xxxii.— Sandford, Gr. Pree. Ῥ. 4292. 

3. Elmstley, Edinb. Rev. No. 37. This extension of the Porsonian 
canon, thoug ' proceeding from Elmsley, has not met with the universal 
acquiescence of scholars. Compare Matthia, ad Eurtp. Pheniss. 403 
(414), and Scholefield, ad Pors. Eurip. p. 308. (Pheniss. 414.) 

4, Elmsiley, ad Eurip. Bacch. 246. “ His exceptis, nullum senartum 
cpud ragicos existere puto, qui, in initio quinti pedis, ἔστ᾽ vel ἐστ᾽ ha- 
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2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyl- 
lable capable of beginning a verse, and not disjoined 
from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. ἡ 

3. When the second syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- / 
syllable incapable of beginning a verse.’ 7 


oe 


“σ᾽ 


Of Elision and Apheresis in the Iambic Trimeter. 


I. In the iambic trimeter the short vowels e, 0, and the 
doubtful a, ¢, are elided when the next word begins with a 
vowel. 

IT. But the ο of πρό is not elided, nor the ¢ of περί ; in 
other words, the Attics never place πρό or περί before a 
word beginning with a vowel.’ In compounds πρό is con- 
tracted with ε or 0, as προὐκείμεθα, mpovmroc, &c. 

ΠῚ. The ε of the dative plural, third declension, is never 
elided by the Attic poets, that of the dative singular very 
rarely. 

IV. The elision of ε before the particle dy is very rare. 
There are ten instances in Attic poetry similar to ἔγραψ᾽’ ἄν, 
for ἔγραψα ἄν, for one similar to ἔγραψ᾽ ἄν, for ἔγραψε ἄν." 


1. Elmsiey, Edinb. Rev. No. 37. Some apparent exceptions to the 
Porsonian canon are not real exceptions: thus, where οὐδείς and μηδείς, 
so given, ought, in Attic orthography, to be written οὐδ᾽ εἷς, and μηδ᾽ 
ele; and where, in the plays of Sophocles, ἡμῖν, ὑμῖν, are exhibited as 
spondees, with the last syllable long, whereas that poet employed these 

ronouns thus, 7cv ὕμιν, with the last syllable short. Porson, Suppl. 
Pref. p. xxxv.—Elmsley, |. c— Sandford, Gr. Pros. Ὁ. 293, tn notes. 

2. Compare Porson, ad Eurip. Med. 284. “ Tragicit nunqguam tn 
senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapestos legitimos, περὶ admittunt ante 
vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in diversis voctbus. Imo ne in melica qui- 
dem verbum vel substantivum hujusmods compositionis intrare sinunt ; 
raro admodum adjectivum vel adverbium.” . 

3. ‘“ Elmsley,” observes Sandford, “denies the legitimacy of the elis- 
ion in any instance ; Porson, in the preface to the Hecuba, inclines to 
be more lenient. There are, unquestionably, instances of this elision in 
Attic verse which all the ingenuity of Elmsley has failed to remove ; 
but from its extreme rarity it is inadmissible in modern composition.” 
Gr. Pros. p. 297, in notis. 

4. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 416. Blomfield, however, limits this 
canon of Elmsley’s to those cases where confusion might otherwise 
arise ; viz., where first aorists and perfects are employed. ‘‘ Negue 
bane elisionem poetis Alticis ape credo, praterquam in tis vocibys, 


‘“ 
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V. The long vowels 7, w, and the doubtful v, are never 
elided. . 

VI. A diphthong cannot be elided before a short or doubt- 
fal vowel. 

VII. The diphthongs of the nominative plural of nouns 
are never elided either in Attic or Homeric Greek. 

VIIT. The diphthong αὐ is never elided by the tragic 
writers in the first or third persons of verbs, nor in the in- 
finitive.' : : 

ΙΧ. The elision of oc, even in the words μοὶ, σοὶ, τοὶ, is 
totally denied by some scholars,’ and allowed by others only 
in the case of olvos before ὦ. 

X. The short vowel is sometimes, in Attie Greek, cut 
off by apheresis from the beginning of a word, after a long 
vowel or diphthong in the close of the preceding word.‘ 

XI. The instances in which the initial a appears to be 
80 cut off, are, according to Elmsley, better referred to cra- 
sis. Hence, in his opinion, such forms 88 μὴ ’᾿μαθεῖ and 
μὴ ᾿ποτίσασθαι, ought to be pronounced μάμαθεϊ and μάπο- 
τίσασθαι." 


x Of Crasis and Synizesis. 
I. The article, followed by a short, always coalesces info 


ubi confusio inde oriri posset, i. 6.7 tn aoristts primis et perfectis.” 
Blomf. ad Zisch. Choéph. 841. 

1. Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 190, where an examination and correction 
of the different passages that militate against this canon may be seen. 
On the same side is Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph. Taur. 678. (Mus. Crit. 
vol. ii., p. 292.) Hermann, however, seems inclined not to make the rule 
so absolute a one, in his remarks on Soph. Philoct. 1060. ‘ Non ubigue 
equidem elisionem diphthongi defendam, sed hic eam nolim sine librorum 
auctoritate removers. Nam minus suaviter ad aures accedit λειφθήσομαι 
cum tctu in ultima ante cesuram,” &c. 

2. Elmsiey, ad Eurip. Med. 56. ‘Sed hodze inter omnes fere eru- 
ditos convenit, dativum μοὶ elisionem pati non posse,'licet cum quibus- 
dam vocibus per crasin coalescere possit.”” 
in Blomfield, Remarks on Matthia, G. G. p. παχνὶ, third edition. 

corporated into the edition by Kenrick, p. 87. Com h. 
Aj. 887. Koen. ad Greg. Corinth). 171. P . pare Sep 

4. Sandford, Gr. Pros. Ὁ. 299, im notis. 

δ. Elmsley, ad Eurtp. Heracl. 460. 
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long a; as, ὁ ἀνήρ into ‘évip; τοῦ ἀνδρὸς into τἀνδρὸς, 
and the like.’ 

Il. Kai never makes a crasis with ev, except in com- 
pounds ; and never with ἀεὶ. 

III. In words joined by crasis, as κάτι, κἄν, κἂν (for καὶ 
ἔτι, καὶ ἐν, καὶ dv), and the like, ¢ should not be subscribed 
except where cai forms a crasis with a diphthong contain- 
ing an iota; as, xara for καὶ εἶτα ; but κάπε for καὶ ἐπέ, &e. 

IV. Μή ov and 7 οὐ always coalesce into one syllable 
with the Attics; thus, rd μὴ ob τόδ᾽ ἄγγος (Trach. 622), 
is to be pronounced τὸ μὸν τὸδ᾽ ἄγγος, &c. 

V. Both in tragic and comic versification, a very frequent 
synizesis occurs in the words ἢ εἰδέναι, and μὴ εἰδέναι ; in 
ἐπεί ov, in ἐγώ οὗ, and in the concurrence of ὦ οὐ, and ὦ εἰ. 

VI. The tragic writers make the genitive singular and 
plural of the third declension in ewe, εων either monoeyr 
labic or dissyllabic, as suits the verse. 


Of Hiatus in the Iambie Trimeter? &c. 

I. Hiatus of any kind is not admitted by the tragic wri- 
ters into their iambic and trochaic measures. But observe 
that, 

II. When a vowel in the end of a word, after another 
vowel or diphthong, is elided, a collision takes place be- - 
tween the preceding vowel or diphthong and the vowel or 
diphthong at the beginning of the next word ; thus, 


Πασῶν ἀναίδει᾽ εὖ δ᾽ ἐποίησας μολῶν, 
Teapnpe’ ἀνθρώποισιν ὦπασας σαφῆ. 
1Π. The hiatus after re and ére is admitted in comedy ; 
as, τί av, Arist. Thesm. 852; τί ἄν, Plut. 464; ὅτι ἀχ- 


θέσεται, Av. 84; ὅτι ov, Ach. 516, &c. 
IV. In exclamations and the use of interjections, the 


1. Dawes, Misc. Crit. Ῥ 431, ed. Kidd —Matthta G. Θ. ὁ 54. | The 
Jonians and Dorians, on the contary: contracted ὠ᾽νήρ, τὠνδρός, ὅτε. 
2. Sandford’s Gr. Pros. p. 308 
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tragic writers sometimes allow a long vowel or diphthong 
to stand before a vowel ; thus, 
"Ororot, Λύκει᾽ "ΑἈπολλον' of ἐγὼ, ἐγώ. (Asch. Ag. 1228.) 
Ὦ οὗτος Αἴας, δεύτερον σε προσκολῶ. (Soph. Aj. 89.) 

V. Interjections, such as φεῦ, φεῦ, &c., often occur extra 


metrum, and sometimes other words, especially 3 In passages 
of emotion; thus, 


Τάλαινα: οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλη' φαιδρὰ γ᾽ οὖν dn’ ὀμμάτων. 
VI. The diphthongs αὐ and οἱ are occasionally shorten- 


ed by the Attic poets before a vowel in the middle of a 
word : as, 


Παλαϊόν re ϑησαύρισμα Διονύσου τόδε. (Eurip. Electr. 
500.) 
Kdw’ ἂν τοϊαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν ϑέλοι. (CEd. T. 140.) 


Of the Comic and Satyric Ττίπιοίον 3 
I. The comic iambic trimeter admits an anapest into the 
first five places of the verse ; as, 


Kdraba | κἀταθᾶ || Karaba | κἄταθᾶ | κἄτἀθῆ | σομαι. ἢ 
( Vesp, 979.) 


II. It also admits a dactyl into the fifth place ; thus, 


Πυθοίμ | 20’ dv I τὸν vpnop | ὃν ἡ ἢ μῶν Gri νοεῖ. ἢ 
(Plut. 55.) 


ΠῚ. It allows of lines without cesura; and, though some- 
what rarely, such also as divide the line by the dipodia of 
scansion ; thus, 


1. Compare the language of Blomfield, ad loc.“ Notqnda est ultima 
syllaba tov ἐγὼ in hiatu porrecta. Hoc ut recte fiat, hiatus m ictum ca- 


ὁ debet.” 
2. Gd. Col. 318. Compare Trach. 1087.—Elecir. 1159, &c. 


8. Compare page 4, note 3. 
4. Gaisford, ad Hephast. Ρ. 242.—Tate, Introd. p. 9. —Hermann, 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 80, ed. Glasg. 
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᾿Απολῶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον κάκιστα τοντονί. (Plut. 68.) 
Σπονδὰς φέρεις | τῶν ἀμπέλων | τετμημένων ; (Ach. 183.) 
IV. It violates the rule respecting the Porsonian pause , 
thus, ~ 
Δοῦλον γενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντος | δεσπότον. (Plut. 2.) 
Κακῶς ἔπραττον καὶ πένης ἦν' | Οἷδά τοι. (Ib. 29.) 
Δέχον τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν ὄρνιν | τοῦ ϑεοῦ. (Lb. 63.) 


V. It permits also the concurrence of resolved feet, yet 
not so that an anapest should come after a dacty] or tribrach. 

VI. The iambic trimeter of the satyric drama appears, in 
its structure, to occupy 2 middle place between the nicety 
of the tragic laws and the extreme ligense of comedy ; as 
far, indeed, as we are able to form any opinion concerning 
it from the scanty remains that have come down to our 
times.' 

VI. The anapest is found, as in the case of the comic 
trimeter, in the first five places of the verse; the pause is 
in like manner neglected, and trisyllabic ‘or resolved feet 
are of frequent occurrence.* 


We will now return to the most important of the remuin- 
ing iambic measures. ; 


8. Trimeter Catalectic. 
ἔχῶν | Eu’ Go || τέ ναῦσ | ἵπδμπ | ὅν aip|av ἢ 
9, Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ζύγξεντ | ἃ παῖδ || ὅποϊ | ὅν a || dévav.| = ἢ 
10. Scazon, or Choltambus. 
ὡς of | μὲν ἃ ᾿ yet Bov | πᾷάλῷ || κατῆ | ρῶντα. | 
1. The only satyric drama that has reached us is the Cyclops of Eu- 
ripides. . ) 
2. Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 242) inclines to exclude the anapest from’ 
the third place in the satyric trimeter, but without sufficient authority. ᾿ 


On the occurrence of trisyllabic feet, consult Casaubon, de Sat. Poes. p. 
222. 
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I. This measure is nothing more than the iambic trimeter 
acatalectic, with a spondee instead of an iambus for the 
sixth foot. Hence its name of scazon (σκάζων, “ limping”) 
or choliambus (χωλίαμδος, “lame Ἰαηιδιι5). 

Il. The fifth foot is generally an iambus, since the line 
would otherwise be too heavy if both the fifth and sixth 
feet were spondees ; though instances of this kind occur 
even in Theocritus ; as, 

ὃ pov | σοποι || ὃς ἐν | Odd” Ἵππ || vas | κεῖται | 
el μὲν | πονη || pos μὴ | ποτέρχ || εὖ τῷ | τύμδῳ. ἢ 

III. This species of verse is also called the Hipponactic 
trimeter, from the virulent poet Hipponax, who invented 
it, and after whose example it was employed for purposes 
of railing and sarcasm. The’writers who used it construct- 
ed it generally in the neatest and most exact manner, rare- 
‘ ly employing resolutions, and entirely avoiding the anapest, 
except that Babrius has sometimes taken it into the first 
place. The tragic writers abstained altogether from this 
measure, nor did the comic poets use it, unless, perhaps, . 
with allusion to the iambic writers, as Eupolis in the e Bapte 
(ap. Priscian, p. 1828).' 


11. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
εἴ pot | yévot || τὸ πᾶρ | θἕνος || κἄλῆ | TE καὶ || Tépet | va. | 
I. This measure was much used by the comic poets, but 
not at all by the tragic writers. It may be considered as 


two dimeters, the first complete, the second wanting one 
syllable.® 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 94, ed. Glasg. 

2. The iambic tetrameter catalectic is used also in English ; as in the 
song called “‘ Miss Bailey,” viz., ‘A captain bold from Halifax,” ἄς. 
It forms also the prevalent measure of the modern Greek poetry, or, in 
other words, it is their heroic verse. (Consult Fauriel, Chants popu- 
laires de la Gréce Moderne, vol. i., Ὁ. cxix., Disc. Prélim. ᾿ The follow- 

ing lines will illustrate this, the pronunciation being regulated entirely 
by accent : 
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II. This measure is the most harmonious of iambic 
verses, and those lines are the most pleasing which have 
the cesura at the end of the fourth foot or second metre ; as, 

εἴ μοι γένοιτο παρθένος, | καλῆ τε καὶ τέρεινα. 


But the comic writers often neglect this cesura. 
II. The following is the metrical scale : 


~~=—!" ||Proper Name. 


IV. This scale is based upon the remarks of Porson and 
Elmsley,' and the authority of the latter has been followed 
in admitting the anapest into the fourth place, a license 
which Porson restricts to the case of a proper name. The 
only license of the kind will occur, then, in the seventh 
foot. | | 

_ V. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction ob- 
tains ; that the concurrence of the feet — ~ ~ ΟΥ̓́. ~ ~ and 
~ ~ — in that order never takes place; a rule which, even 
in the freer construction of the trimeter, is always strictly 
observed from its essential necessity. 

VI. All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into the 
comic iambics are employed with much greater moderation 
in the catalectic tetrameters than in the common trimeters.’ 

VII. The comic poets admit anapests more willingly and 
frequently into the first, third, and fifth places, than into the 


second, fourth, and sixth of the tetrameter? 
ee, Say 


Πουλάκι, ποῦθεν ἔρχεσαι ; πουλί pov, ποῦ πηγαΐνεις ; 
Ποουλάκει, ᾽πές μας τίποτε, κἀνὲν καλὸν μαντάτον. 


1. Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xxxix.—Elmsley, Edinb. Reo. 
No. 37. Elmsley is for the admission (though very rarely) of an ana- 
pest of a common word in the fourth place, which opinion we have fol- 
owed in the scale. 


2. Elmsiey, Ed. Rev. No. 37. 
8. Jind. 
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IX. We have remarked above, that. the most pleasing 
cesura in this species of verse falls after the fourth foot. 
Sometimes the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
succession of iambic dipodias, separately heard ; as the fol- 
lowing from Aristophanes, Plutus, 253, seq.’ 


Ὦ πολλὰ δὴ | τῷ δεσπότῃ ἢ ταὑτὸν ϑύμον | φαγόντες, ᾿ 
"Ανδρες φίλοι | καὶ δημόται || καὶ τοῦ πονεῖν | ἐρασταί. 


12. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 


I. This measure, called also Boiscius, from its inventor 
Boiscus, is not used by the Greek tragic and comic wri- 
ters. Hephestion gives an example from Alceus, as fol- 
lows :° 
Δεξαῖ | μὲ xo || μᾶζοντ [ ἄἅ δὲξ || ai Aico | Spat | σέ Aico | 

ὅμαϊ. | ; 

II. The Roman comic and tragic poets, however, made 
much use of this species of verse. The Latins called it 
octonartus. 

III. This measure allows of one of two cesuras. Plau- 
tus commonly divides it in the fourth arsis, and therefore 
intended it to be asynartete ; which is indicated by the 
hiatus and short syllable; as in the Amphitr. 3, 4, 5, and 
Bacch. 4, 9, 9. 

ThE πᾶ | vém sal || vam nin | ctdt || — ait ἃ | ravi ad ἢ 
véntum | sénis. | 

O Troi | a6 patrt | α ὃ Pérg | amim, ἢ — ὃ Prva | mé »ὅ- 
rt || istt | sénéx. ἢ 

In Terence, on the other hand, this kind of verse is not 
asYnartete, because he usually makes the cesura in the the- 
sis which follows the fourth arsis; as, 


Ninc Am | phttriio || ném volt | déli ἢ di-méiis | pater ἢ 
faze | prodé. || 


1. Tate, Introd. p. 1 
2. Hermann, Doctr. Fem. Meir. p. 102, ed. Glasg. 
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. IL Of Trochaic Verse. 


I. Trochaic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the trochee. — 

II. The trochee, however, as in the case of the iambus, 
is convertible into a tribrach, and the spondee and anapest 
are also admitted, but not the dactyl, except in a proper 
name.' There is this difference, however, between iambic 
and trochaic measure, that the latter admits the spondee 
and anapest into the even places, the former into the uneven. 

IH. The following are the principal trochaic metres : 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 
doré | νᾶκτῦς. || 
πῆμᾶτ᾽ | οἰκῶν. ἢ 
Trochaic monometers are usually found in systems, 
which, as in most other numbers, so in the trochaic also, it is 
the custom, especially of the comic writers, to form into dime- 
ters. These systems are continued in one unbroken tenour, 
concluded by a catalectic verse. On this account-there is 
no place for hiatus at the end of each verse, nor is it held 
necessary to conclude a verse with an entire word ; but the 
whole system is as one verse. Thus in Aristophanes (Pac. 
339, seq.) we have the following :. 
. καὶ βοᾶτέ, καὶ γελᾶτ᾽- ἤ--- 
dyn γὰρ ἔξεσται τόθ᾽ ὑμῖν 
πλεῖν, μένειν, κινεῖν, καθεύδειν, 
ἐς πανηγύρεις ϑεωρεῖν, 
ἑστιᾶσθαι, κοτταθδέξζειν, 
συδαρίζεεν, 
ἰοῦ Ἰοῦ κεκραγέναι. 


1, Compare remarks under trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
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‘9, Monometer Hypercatatectic. 
ποντὶ | ὧν σᾶλ, ἢ ὧν 
Maid | δὸς rox | ov 


Bapbap | ὦ βὅ | a. 


3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Scale. 


/ 


Examples. 

. ποῖ τρᾶπ | Guat || ποῖ πὸρ | εὐθῶ; | 
‘et δὲ | τὶς ὑπὲρ ἢ δπτᾶ | χεροῖν. | 
ἄϊδς | STE Moip’ ἢ ἄνῦμεν | aids ἢ 
GAvpos | ἄχδρος || ἄνᾶπξ | φῆνξ. ἢ 

4. Dimeter Catalectic.' 

ἣ ABy | ὦ wap ἢ, εὐξ | rae — ἢ 
Kas xr Ϊ ἃ γνῶ | μῆν Ud | pic. — ἢ 
τ φξρὄν | ἔκ ϑὲ ἢ] οὔ Kad | ὥς. --- | 
Καδμὸς | ἔμδλξ || ravdé | yav. — |] 

5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic.* ; 
εἰσὶ | δεῖν yiy | avi | ll 
GAvpov | dudi || povody.| =f 
AGbETE | PEpETE ἢ πεμπέτ᾽. | Ι 


1. Called also Euripidean. 

2. Called also Ithyphallic. Compare Terentianus Maurus, v. 1845, 
and Afilius Fortunatus, p. 2698, as cited by Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 
265. . 
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6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic.* 
ἃς E | γῆμ᾽ 5 ἢ τδξῦ | τᾶς Map ἢ ic. 
τοῦς μὲν | Ev στᾶθμ || οἱσῖν | inn || κοῖς. 
| _ ἢ; Trimeter Catalectic® 
Epxe | ταῖ τί | μᾶ yo | vaink || ὦ yév | st. — ἢ 
τίθετε | μῆ POO | εἴτέ | μῆδ᾽ ἔστ ἢ ὦ κτῦπ ὅς. — ἢ 
8. Trimetéer Brachycatalectic. 
οἵ, dé | πρὸς ϑρὸν | ove Eo | & μὅ || λδντξς. | Ι 
τὸν OE | μὸν πῦτμ || ὅν adap | ὕτον || οὐδεῖς, | Ι 
| 9. Trimeter Hypercatalectic, 
ἤλθδν | εἴς δὸμ || ove ἵν | αὖθ᾽ ἕ || κἄστᾶ | oot AFy ἢ w. 
τῶ μὲν | ὃ στρᾶτ || ἥλᾶ | τᾶς πᾶτ | Fp EKA | HlEr fo. 


10. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
Scale. 


Proper Name. 


Examples. 
ὦ πᾶτρ | ἄς Of || βῆς Ev | δικδι, ἢ Aedooer’  ΟΙδί || ποῦς 
ὅ | δὲ ᾿ ΞΕ , 
ὅς Ta ' κλεῖν’ al | νεγμᾶτ᾽ [ῃδῆ, ἢ καὶ κρᾶτ | Ἰστς | ἣν 
ἄν | ἤρ. . ͵ 
I. This measure is commonly called the tragic tetrame- 
ter; and it has with the tragic writers the cesura almost 


1. Called also Bachillidean, from the poet Bachillides. 

2. The trochaic trimeter acatalectic is found neither in y nor 
comedy, as rightly stated by Bentley (ad Cic. Tusc. 3,12). If any ap- 

ar to be found, as those which Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 265) adduces 

mr Sophocles (Ged. Col. 1081, 1092) they belong to epitrites. Her- 
mann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. Ὁ. 52, ed. Glasg. 


\ 
\ 
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always at the end of the fourth foot; as in the lines just 
given.’ - | 

ὦ πάτρας Θήθης ἔνοικοι,  λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους ὅδε, 

ὃς τὰ κλείν᾽ αἰνίγματ᾽ ἤδη, | καὶ κράτιστος ἦν ἀνήρ. 


This cesura, however, is often neglected by the comie 
poets. | | 
Ii. The fourth foot of a tragic tetrameter should always | 
end with some word that allows a pause in the sense ; not 
with a preposition, for instance, or an article belonging in 
syntax to what comes after.” _ | 
“IIl. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in entire 
words (and so as to be followed at least by a slight break 
of the sense), the second foot is a trochee, or may be a tri- 
brach ;? as, : 


ὡς ἄτιμος, || οἰκτρὰ πάσχων, ἐξελαύνομαι χθονός. 
Ka’ ὁ Βρόμιος, || ὡς ἔμοιγε φαίνεται, δόξαν λέγω. 
μητέρος δὲ  μὴδ᾽ ἴδοιμε μνῆμα: πολεμία γὰρ ἦν. 


IV. In every place except the fourth and seventh, a dac- 
tyl of proper names is admitted. This dactyl is chiefly al- 
lowed to enter where its two short syllables are enclosed 
between two longs in the same word; very rarely when 
the word begins with them; under other circumstances, 
never ;* as, | 


1. This cesura is found neglected in Aschylus, Pers. 164, where 
Porson corrects the verse by removing.di7A¥ to the end of the line; an 
emendation of which Hermann speaks rather slightingly. (Porson, 
Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliiiiHermann, Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 52, ed. 
Glasg.) Blomfield follows Porson. 

2. Porson, Suppl. ad Praf. p. xliii. 

3. This nicety of structure in the long trochaic of tragedy was first dis- 
covered by Porson. Consult Tracts and Misc. Oritecisms of Porson, 
ed. Kidd, p. 197.—Class. Journ. No. 45, p. 166, seg.— Maltby, Lex. 
Pros. p. ixvii. Tate, in his Introduction, p. 12, examines and explains 
(from his paper in the Class. Journ. |. c.) the different lines that appear 
to militate against this canon of Porson’s. 

4. The principle on which this rule is-probably based has already been 
alluded to in a previous note, page 60. 
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εἰς ap | Ἰφῖγξ | νεϊᾶν | Ἑλξνῆς | νδστς | ἣν πὲ ἢ πρῶμξν , 
| ὅς. 
πᾶντὲἕς | ‘EAA ἢ Eg στρᾶτ | ὃς δὲ || Mippidd | νῶν οὗ ἢ 
oot πὰρ | ἣν. 
ξυγγὸν | ὃν τ’ Ei μὴν πύῦλᾶ | δὴν τέ | τὸν ta | δὲ ξὺν ἢ 
ὁρῶντα | joe. 

V. As to scansion, one limitation only obtains; that — — 
or ~ ~ — in the sixth place, never precedes ~ ~ ~ in the 
seventh. Even in comedy, a verse like the following is 
exceedingly rare: 


οὔτε yap ναναγὺς, ἂν μὴ γῆς λάδηται | φερόμενος. 


VI. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the 
cretic termination (— ~ —), or by more words than are to 
that amount united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot 
that portion of sense and sound is separately perceived, then 
the sixth foot is — ~ ον; that is, it may not be — ~ 
or~~-—. Thus, 


ἐξελαννόμεσθα πατρίδος, καὶ γὰρ ἦλθες | ἐξελῶν. 
ἐλπίδες δ᾽ οὕπω καθεύδόυσ᾽, αἷς πέποιθα | σὺν ϑεοῖς. 


VII. If from the beginning of a trochaic tetrameter you 
take away a cretic.(— ~ —), or a first peon (— ~ ~ ~), or 
fourth peon (~ ~ ~ —), a regular iambic trimeter will be. 
formed. ‘Thus, 


ϑᾶσσδν ἢ μ᾽ | ἐχρῆν npobalvery ἱκόμην ὁ δι’ ἄστεος. 
αὔχϊ MEvE | λεω τρόποισι χρώμεθ᾽ οἰστέον τάδε. 
dtd ἢ | κοινὸν πολίταις ἐπιφέρων ἔγκλημα τι ; 


ΨΙΠ. The senarius thus formed, however, must always 
have a penthemimeral cesura, in order that the proper pause 
may take place at the end of the. fourth trochaic foot.’ 


1. It admits, too, a dactyl, although very rarely, into the fifth place. 
Porson, Suppl. ad Praf. p. xiii. Ge 
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Comic Tetrameter Catalectic. 


I. The scansion agrees with that of the tragic, except 
only that the spondee in the sixth sometimes, though very - 
rarely, precedes the tribrach in the seventh ; as in the fol- 
lowing line from Philemon: | 

οὗτε yap ναναγὸς, ἂν μὴ γῆς λάδηται φερόμενος. 

II. The comic, like the tragic tetrameter, admits the dac- 
tyl only in the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 

III. As regards structure, it must be remarked, that the 
comic poets freely neglect the nice points of tragic verse. 
They pay little attention to the pause at the end of the 
fourth foot, and to the rules respecting those divisions which 
sometimes take place after the first dipodia or before the 
final cretic. Lines like the following occur in great abun- 
dance :' . " 

πρῶτα μὲν χαίρειν ᾿Αθηναί  οἱσι καὶ τοῖς ξυμμάχοις. 

ἅττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς | ἐξαμάρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 
πλεῖστα yap ϑεῶν ἁπάντων ὠφελούσαις τὴν πόλιν. 


ΠΙ.. Of Anapestic Verse. 

I. Anapestic verse admits its proper foot, ‘the anapest 
(- ~ —) with the dactyl, which is said to be admitted κατ᾽ 
ἀντιπάθειαν. It admits also the spondee, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, the proceleusmaticus (.- ~ ~ ~ ). 

IJ. Systems of anapestic verse are scanned by the dipo- 
dia. They are generally dimeter acatalectic. 

III. These, however, like other dimeters, have not the 
last syllable common. A synapheta (συνάφεια) or principle 
of continuous scansion prevails throughout them, so that 
they run on, from beginning to end, as if they all formed 
but one verse. 

IV. The end of an anapestic system is marked by a 
dimeter acatalectic, or, as it'is more commonly termed, a 


1. Tate, Introd. p. 18. 
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parosmiac line, and-the last syllable in this line is the only 
one in this system which is excepted from the law of syna- 
pheia, and which may be long or short indifferently. 

V. The principal anapzstic measures are as follows : 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 


1 2 
--«οξςς, 
{. 
Examples. 


ῥξθῦς αἷσχ | vvei ἢ 
πολλῶν | μέθ᾽ ὅπλῶν || 
λξκτρ᾽ Aya | μεμνῶν. ||} 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
- d6pt δῆ | ddpt πὲρ i σᾶν. 
8. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
δστῖς ἄν | εἴποϊ || πότἔρδν | φθϊμξνῆν | 
πολλῶ | ρεὺὐμᾶτὶϊ || πρδσνϊσσ | ὄμξνοῦς || 
Ζεῦς yap | μέγᾶλῆς | γλῶσσῆς | κὄμποῦς. ἢ 

I. The anapestic dimeter of tragedy is so named from 
the striking predominance of the anapestic foot, though it 
frequently admits the’dactyl and spondee. 
admitted by the tragic writers into-a legitimate anapestic 
system. Even in comedy its admission is very rare.’ 

III. As has already been remarked, a regular system con- 
sists of dimeters acatalectic, with a monometer acatalectic 
sometimes interposed, generally as the last verse but one 
of the system, and is concluded by a dimeter catalectic, 
otherwise called a parwmiac.* —- : 


1. Hermann, Elem. Dostr. Metr. p. 239, ed. Glasg. 
2. The paremiac took its name from the circumstance of proverbs 


Φ 


(xapoiusa:) being frequeritly composed in this measure. Compare He- 
phastion, p- 46, ed. Gaisford. ' 


ft 
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IV. The anapexstic dimeter admits indiscriminately the 
dactyl and spondee for the anapest. The scale is as fol- 
lows : 


V. With regard to the arrangement of the feet, the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed : 


1. The anapest and spondee are combined without any 
restriction, as will appear from the following : 
δερχθῆθ᾽ | οἱαῖς ἢ αἰκὶ | αἴσῖν ἢ 
δτϊάκναϊζ | ὕμξνος || τὸν pi | ρζξτῆ | 
Xpiviv GOA | εὑσῶ. || | 
2. In the dactylic syzygies the dactyl usually precedes 
its own spondee, as in the following verses : © 
ἠκῶ | δολϊχῆς ἢ τερμᾶ KEA | εὐθοῦ |l . 
Oidpeiy | apsvde [ πρὸς σέ Ips | μῆθεῦ | 
τὸν πτὲρῦγ | ὥκῆ || rovd’ of  ὥνδν. ἢ 
3. Sometimes the dactyl is paired with itself; thus,' 
ὦ péyd | Ad Oui || καὶ πὄτνϊ᾽ | Apréui ἢ 
ὦ πᾶτἕρ | ὦ TOAIg ἢ ὧν ané | νᾶσθῆν. | 
4. Very rarely does an anapest or a spondee precede a 
dactyl in the same syzygy, especially in the last syzygy 
of the verse. Of the two following instances the first 
presents the more objectionable form ; the second, suc- 


ceeded by a dactyl and spondee, can hardly be said to 
offend at all* ) 


1. “ Dactyli sepiesime substituuntur anapestis, nec tantum unus ali- 
quis, sed sepe etiam plures continui. Quinque continuavit Zischylus 
wn Agam. 1561, seq. Septem Euripides in Hippolyt. 1361, seg.” Her- 
mann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 240, ed. Glasg. . 

2, Elmsley, ad Eurtp. Μεά. 1080, note g.—Id. ad Soph., Ged. Col. 
1766.—Tate’s Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 
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δαϊμῶν | dé tig || λεῦκῆν | aves Ι 
πορθμεὺ | ὄμξνὸς. ἢ : 
ϑνῆτῶν | δ΄ δλδῖδς || εἷς τέλος Ι οὐδεῖς. ἢ * 


_ ὅ. An anapest ought not to be preceded by a dactyl, to 
avoid too many short syllables occurring together. On 
this subject, which is one of great awkwardness and 

. difficulty to metrical scholars, the following rules may 
‘be laid down? 

(a.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 
order, is never found within the same syzygy. And 
hence the following line of Euripides (Alcest. 80), 
as given in the common editions, 

Goric ἄν Evérol ἢ πότερόν φθιμένη, 
is well corrected by Monk, whe reads εἴποι for ἐν- 
᾿ἕποι." ες 

(β.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 
order, is not very often found between one dimeter 
and another, as in Euripides (Electr. 1320, seq.) : 


. δύγγονε gidrare 
διᾶ id yap 1 ζευγνῦσ᾽ ἡμᾶς πατρίων. 
(y.) The combination is very rare where one syzygy 
closes with a dactyl and the next begins with an 
anapest, as in the following (Electr. 1317) : 


ϑάρσει Παλλάδος || ὅασϊᾶν ἥξεις. 


IV. Thus far of, the ἀπδραβίίο dimeter, when the first 
syzygy, as most usually it does, ends with a word. This, 
however, is not always the case; and of such verses as 
want that division, those are the most frequent, and the most 
pleasing also, which have the first syzygy after an anapest 


1. Eurip. Androm. 1228 (1204). 
2. Id. Iph. A. 161 (159). ᾿ 
3. Tate, Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 814. 
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(sometimes after ἃ spondee). overflowing into the second, 
with the movement anapestic throughout.' Thus, 


πτερύγων ἐρετμοῖ | ory ἐρεσσόμενρι. 
᾿ καὶ ξυγχαίρον | σιν ὁμοιοπρεπεῖς. 

Here the last syllables of ἐρετμοῖσιν and ξνγχαίρουσιν 
overflow into the second syzygy, the first syzygy ending. 
after the penultimate syllables of each of these words. 

V. In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, 
in the case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as 
to form a short syllable. The following instances may 
serve :* 

καὶ ἐλειοδάται ναῶν ἐρέται. (Pers. 39.) 
ποθέουσαι ἰδεῖν ἀρτιξυγίαν. (Ib. 548.) 
οἴχεταε ἀνδρῶν. (Ib. 60.) 

τὼ θησείδα δ᾽, ὄζω ᾿Αθηνῶν. (Hecud. 123.) 

VI. The synapheia (συνάφεια), that property of the an- 
apestic system which Bentley first demonstrated,’ is nei- 
ther more nor less than continuous scansion, that is, scan- 
sion continued with strict exactness from the first syllable 
to the very last, but not including the last itself, as that 
syllable, and only that in the whole system, may be long 
or short indifferently. Thus, 

ele ἀρθμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ φιλότητα 
σπεύδων σπεύδοντι ποθ᾽ ἥξει. (Prom. v. 199, seq.) 
Here the lest syllable of verse 199 becomes ‘long, from the 
short vowel a in φιλότητα being united with the consonants 
on at the beginning of verse 200. Had a single consonant, 
or any pair of consonants like xp, 7A, &c., followed in verse 
200, the last syllable of verse 199 would have been short 
in violation of the metre. ᾿ Again, . 
ὦ μεγάλα Θέμε, καὶ πότνι᾽ ἴΑρτεμι, 
λεύσσεθ’᾽ ὦ πάσχω. . . . . . (Med. 161.) 
1. Tate, p. 16. 
2. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. F 237, ed. Glasg. 


ae Dissertation on the Epistles Phalaris, p. 160, seq., etl. Lond. 
1816. 
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If, after verse 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel 
whatever had followed in verse 162, that would have vio- 
lated the law of hiatus observed in these verses. And if a 
double consonant, or any pair of consonants like «r, σπ, 
du, pv, &c., had followed in verse 162, the word “Apreus, 
necessarily combined with those consonants, would have 
formed a cretic or amphimacer (— ~ —), and not the dac- 
tyl required. But λεύσσεθ᾽ follows, with the initial A, and. 
all is correct.’ 

VII. The law of synapheia, however, is occasionally vi- 
olated ; namely, sometimes in a change of speaker, as 
Eurip. Med. 1368; Electr. 1883; Sopk. Ged. Col. 139, 
143, 170, 173, 1757; Antig.931. It is violated sometimes, 
also, at the end of a sentence, and likewise in exclamations, 
as in sch. Agam. 1544. 

VIII. The pareemiac verse has its scale as follows :: 


Examples. 


Αἰγεῦ | map’ ἕμοϊ || δέδδκῇ | ods — ἢ 
πᾶν pot | φῦδερδν || τό πρόσξρπ' | dv. ἢ 

IX. In the parcemiac one limitation as to the concurring 
feet obtains, namely, that a dacty] in the first never pre- 
cedes an anapest in the second place. 

X. In this same species of verse, also, the foot before 
the catalectic syllable must be an anapest; as, | 
μέγᾶλῶν | κδσμῶν || κτξἄτεϊρ | a. 

ΧΙ. There are, however, some few verses, in which the 
foot preceding the paremiac is found to be 8 spondee ; 
thus, 

1. Tate, Introd. p. 17. 

2. Hermann cites also Soph. Ged. Col. 188, to prove that the syna- 
pheia is sometimes neglected likewise in the case of addresses. But the 


Yeading on which he founds this exception has been long corrected. 
Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 319. 
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ἵππων τ’ ἐλατὴρ Σῶσθᾶ | νης. (Pers. 32.)- | 
βέλος ἠλίθιον σκῆψξι | ev. (Agam. 874) ὁ 
ψήφῳ πόλεως γνῶσθει | σαι. (Suppl. 8.) 
Other examples may be found in the Sept. ad Theb. 832, 
and Suppl. 983, but these arise, most. probably, from some 
corruption in the text.’ 

XH. In the anapestic dimeter, as has already been re- 
marked, the first syzygy usually ends with a word ; but in 
the paremiac this is very seldom the case, and hence a 
very common shape of this latter species of verse is, found 
in the following line : 

| EyOpoi¢ ἔπίχαρτ | & πὲπδνθᾶ. 
ΧΙ. The paroémiac sometimes, though rarely, begins 
with a dactyl ; thus, ς 
οὐκ ἄποόμοῦσοδν TO γῦναϊξκῶν. 
But it comes most agreeably t to the ear when it: presents 
the last three feet of a dactylic hexameter with an Initial 
syllable ;* thus, ; 
᾿ πᾶν | pot φὄδεέρδν τ πρῦσξρπον. 
᾿ξ | χθροῖς Exiyapra πὲπδνθᾶ. 
Or with two initial syllables, when an ‘anapest begins ; as, 
φίλος | ἐστί BEbaldTEPOE σόϊ. 

XIV. With regard to position, the Attics observe the 
same laws, as to a vowel before a mute and liquid, &c., in 
the anapestic dimeter which prevail in the iambic trimeter.’ 

XV. The. question whether the augment may be occa- 
sionally rejected in regular anapestics still remains unde- 
cided.‘ It is safer not to exercise this license in modern 
versification. 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p.240, ed. Glasg. 

2. Tate, Introd. p. 18.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. Ῥ. ὅ16. 

8. Some instances, however, may be found in the anapestic dimeter, 
where a short vowel at the end of a word is lengthened before xp, xA, 
&c., in the beginning of the next. Consult Erfurdé, ad Soph. Aj. 1120. 
—Blomf ad isch. Sept. c. Theb. 1059: 

sley (ad Eursp. Med. 1380) is in favour of the occasional re- 
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XVI. In systems of anapests the tragic writers neither 
always employ nor always discard the Doric dialect, at 
least those peculiarities of it which are usual in the choral 
parts or admitted into the senarius. 


4. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
I. This metre, called Aristophanic, from the frequent 
use of it by Aristophanes, consists of two dimeters, the last 
of which is catalectic. [ts scale is as follows: 


| Examples. 
GAM’ ἢ ] δὴ χρὴν ἢ Te AEyeiv | Dyas σὔφδν ὦ | νϊκῆ | 
GETE τῆν | δῖ 
ὥπτῶν | ydoréepa || τοῖς ovy | yéveoty ἢ κᾷτ᾽ ove | ἐσχῶν |] 
GpEN | σᾶς. 

II. In the first three places, as will appear from the 
. scale, besides the anapest and spondee, a dactyl may be 
used; but it must be observed that a dactyl is admitted 
much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the syzygy.' | 

ΠῚ. A dactyl is also admitted into the fifth place, but is 
always excluded from the fourth and sixth places. 

IV. The two feet —~~, ~~ -- in that order, nowhere 
‘occur in the anapestic tetrameter.° The catalectic syllable 
is never preceded by a spondee in the seventh place, which 
should always be an anapest. The proceleusmaticus is ex- 
cluded from the verse. 

V. The cesura always occurs after the fourth foot, which 
must never end with an article or a preposition. Besides 
jection of the augment, but Blomfield (ad Aésch. Pers. 912) controverts 
this opinion. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 320. 

1. In the twelve hundred (or more) tetrameter anapestics of Aristeph- 


anes, only nineteen examples occur of a dactyl in the secand place, the 
only second place of a syzygy which it can oceupy. Tate, Introd. p. 19. 
H . . 
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this main division, moreover, there should be likewise an- 
other one after the first syzygy, w which always gives an 
agreeable finish to a verse. ‘Thus, . 
GAN’ ἤδη χρῆν | τι λέγειν ὑμᾶς || σοφὸν, ᾧ νικήσετε rat, 
ἐν τοῖσε λόγοις | ἀντιλέγοντες" ἢ μαλακὸν δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε 
μηδέν. 
The following verses, faulty on this account,. 
ξυμθούλοισιν ἁπάσαις ὑμῖν χρήσωμαι. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ μοι, 
ἠνάγκαζεν ἔπη λέξοντας γ᾽ ες τὸ ϑέατρον παραθῆναι, 
have been corrected, the one » by Brunck, the other by Por- 
son,' thus, 
ξυμθούλοισιν | πάσαις ὑμῖν [ χρήσωμαι καὶ γὰρ: ἐκεῖ μοι. 
ἠνάγκαζεν | λέξοντας ἔπη || πρὸς τὸ ϑέατρον παραθῆναι. 
VI. In the anapestic tetrameter, the very same hiatus of 
a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the dim- 
eter.® Thus, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν δάπισιν' τίς yap ὑφαίνειν ἐθελήσει, χρυσίου ὄντος; ; 
οὔκουν δήπου τῆς πτωχείας Ieviay φαμὲν εἶναι ἀδέλφην. 


IV. Of Dactylic Verse. 
1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. | 
Oidins | δᾶ. 
2. Dimeter Acatalectic.. 
τῖς δ᾽ Ent | τυμδϊὸς. 
οὔ δεῖσ | ἥνδρᾶ. 
TAVOE yd | ναϊκῶν. 
The pure dactylic dimeter consists of two dactyls, as in 
the first example given ; the impure admits a spondee into 


1. ‘Suppl. ad Pref. θ᾽ lix., seg.— Brunek, ad Aristoph. Becles. 514. 


2. Tate, Introd. p. ὃ 
8. This may also be "ycenned as a choriambic monometer, 
Oldindoa | 
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the first place, and sometimes into the second ; it is also 
found composed of two spondees ; as, 


πεϊθῶ | μδλπᾶν. (Agam. 104.) 
πομποῦς | τ’ dpyovc. (Tb. 122.) 
3. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
«Oy τ᾽ Ent | λεξὰμξ | νᾶ. 
οἵκτρὸν | yap πόλϊν | od’. 
4. Trimeter Acatalectic. 
δυσσξδϊ | ἃς μέν ὕ | bpic τἕκῦς | 
ai Μοῦ | cal τὸν ἕ | para. | 
5. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
@ TOAD | KAavTE gi | λοῖσϊ Ba | νῶν. 
κοῖϊμῖζ | et φλόγμ | ὦ κρᾶνϊ | dac. 
This measure, in its pure state, consists of three dactyls 
and a syllable over. It admits a spondee into the first place, 


and sometimes into the second, but never before the cata- 
lectic syllable. 


6. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 
σᾶ δ᾽ Epic | οὔκ Epic | GAAG φὅν | ὦ Hovde. | 
Oidind | δὰ δόμον | GAEGE | κρᾶνθεις. | 
aipari | δεϊνῶ |:aipari | Avypo. | 
I. Alcman composed whole strophes in this measure ; as, 
Moo’, ἄγε, Καλλιόπα, ϑύγατερ Διὸς, 
ἄρχ᾽ ἐρατῶν ἐπέων, ἐπι δ᾽ ἵμερον 
ὕμνῳ καὶ χαρίεντα τίθει χορόν. 

II. These tetrameters have no cesura. Among the Lat- 
ins they were used by both tragic and comic writers. Thus 
Attius, ap. Non. s. v. “ Expergite :” 

Het. vigiles properdte, expergite, 
Péctora tarda sopére, exsurgite. 
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And Terence, Andr. 4,11,1: 
Hoccine credibile ait memorabile. 


"ἡ. Tetrameter Hypercatalectic. 
οὐδ᾽ ὑπ | πᾶρθξνϊ | dg τὸν ὕ | πὸ BAEDE | pois. 
8. Pentameter Acatalectic.' 
πρῶτᾶἄ μὲν | edddxip | οὔ orparti | ἃς ἄπξ | φαϊνδμξθ᾽. 
I. In its pure state, this measure consists of five dactyls. 
It admits, however, a spondee into every place. | 
II. In the Eumenides of Aischylus (v. 373, seq.) there is 


a system of pentameters which closes with a trochaic dim- 
eter catalectic ; thus, 


ὅδξαϊζ | τ’ ἄνδρῶν | καὶ μᾶλ᾽ ὕπ᾽] αἴθὲρ i σέμνᾶε, | 
τὰκομξ | Val Kata | γᾶν pivd | θοῦσϊν a | tipoi | 

Hperep | αἷς pod | οἷς μέλᾶν | εἴμδσῖν | Spyjo— | 
μοῖς τ᾽ ἔπ | τφθν || οἷς. 


9. Pentameter Hypercatalectic. 
Booxdué | vot λᾶγϊ | νᾶν ἔρϊ | κυμδνᾶ | φξρμᾶτϊ | γὲν- 
vav,k.T. A. (Agam. 119.) 


10. Hexameter Acatalectw. 
πρὸς 0 σὲ i | Elddd¢ | ὦ φῖίλὄς | ὦ δόκϊ | μῶταᾶτος | Ἕλ- 


A pure dactylic hexameter consists of six dactyls through- 
out, An impure one admits the spondee into all places but 

the fifth, and the spondee alone, excluding the dactyl, into 
_ the sixth place, thus forming the ordinary hexameter of epic 
verse, Or, as it is often called, from its being employed to 
celebrate the exploits of heroes, Herotc Verse. 


1. The elegiac pentameter will be considered after the hexameter, 
since it is not ὁ properly a pentameter measure, but should be called merely 


¢legiac verse 
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11. Heroic Verse. 


‘I. A heroic verse is composed of six féet, the last of 
which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always 
adactyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees. 

II. Sometimes a spondee is allowed to enter into the fifth 
place, and the verse is then called-spondaic. This is done 
when anything of a grave, solemn, or affecting nature is in- 
tended to be expressed, or in order to denote astonishment, 
consternation, vastness of size, &c. 

III. This spondee in the fifth place, however, is. admis- 
sible under the following restrictions :' 1. It must not con- 
sist of one entire word.’ 2. It must not end with the end of 
a word, except that word be ἃ monosyllable. 3. It must not 
consist of two monosyllables? ὁ 

IV. A spondee in the third place of the verse may con- 
sist of two monosyllables, but not of one entire word. 

V. When a genitive in —ovo is used, the syllable oz must 
be the first of the foot. . 

VI. In the close of the versé a short syllable may be 


᾿ lengthened. In other words, the last syllable of the verse 


is common, and hence a trochee here becomes a spondee. 

VII. A word cannot be divided between two lines in 
Homeric verse, although Simonides and. other writers of 
epigrams have sometimes indulged in this license in the 
case of proper names. Nor does Homeric poetry allow the 
elision of a vowel at the end of one line before a vowel at 
the beginning of the next. Moreover, punctuation, or a 
pause in the sense, should not be admitted between the fifth 
and sixth foot. 


1. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 258. 

2. Hence, for ὄημου, ηω, &c., which occasionally appear in the fifth 
place, we should read ὄημοο, noa, &c. - 

3. The later writers of hexameters admitted two monosyllables into 
the fifth place (as —do’ d guva in Theocritus), but the practice is not 
Homeric. 

H 2 
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Of the Cesuras in Heroie Verse. 

J. The term csxsura is used by grammarians in two ac- 
ceptations : first, as applied to whole verses, and, secondly, 
as applied to single feet.' 

II. In the former acceptation, cesura means the division 
of a verse into two pbrtions or members, affording a little 
pause or rest for the voice in some convenient part, where 
that pause may take place without injury to the sense or 
harmony of the line. 

III. In the second acceptation, ceesura means the divis- 
ion or separation which takes place in a foot, when that 
foot is composed of syllables belonging to separate words. 

IV. These two kinds of cesura will now be considered 
in order. 


- 1. Caesura of the Verse. 


I. The favourite cesura of the Homeric hexameter falls 
after the first syllable of the third foot, or the fifth half foot, 
and is hence denominated the penthemimeral ; as, 


ἀλλὰ κακῶς ἀφίει || κρατερὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ μῦθον ἔτελλε. 


II. Another principal οεβυσα in a heroic verse is that 
which falls after the first syllable of the fourth foot, or the 
seventh half foot, and is hence called the hepthemimeral ; as, 


μή σε γέρον κοίλῃσιν ἐγὼ || παρὰ νηυσὶ κιχείω. 


Both this and the previous cesura are sometimes found 
in the same verse. 

ΠῚ. Another position of the cesura is after a trochee in 
the third foot; as in the opening line of the Odyssey: 


ἄνδρα μοι ἔννεπε Movod ἢ πολύτροπον, ὃς μάλα πολλά. 


1. Priscian uses the term in both acceptations: “ Cesure vero ver- 
sum et rhythmum leviorem solent perficere,” &c. ; ὁ and again, “ Per pe- 
des in quanque diyiditur hic versus cesuras.” (Prisc. de xii. vers. Zin. 
c. 1—Op. vol. ii., p. 276, 277, ed. Krehl.) 
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But the trochee must either be an entire word, as in the 
example just given (Μοῦσα), or must be formed from the 
last two syllables of a word ; 88 in the following line, where 
it is formed of the syllable dovde : 

αὖτις ἔπειτα πέδδνδὲ || κυλίνδετο λᾶας ἀναιδής. 

IV. The beauty of hexameter composition lies as much 
in the variation of cesuras in the different lines as in the 
variation of feet in the same line. 

V. There are many other cesuras admitted into heroic 
verse ; but in the variety there is one which, on account of 
115 debilitating the strength and harmony of the numbers, 
was rejected by the best poets, This cesura falls after a 
trochee in the fourth foot; as, 

Πηλεὺς ϑήν poe ἔπειτα γυναῖκα || γαμέσσεται αὐτός 
ἄγχι μάλ᾽, ὡς ὅτε τίς τε γνναικὸς || ξυζώνοιο. 4. 

VI. In passages of force or dignity the cesura sometimes | ° 

falls after the first syllable of the sixth foot ; thus, 


γαῖαν ὁμοῦ καὶ πόντον ὀρώρει δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν ἢ νύξ! 
VII. The bucolic cesura, so called from its prevalence 
in bucolic or pastoral poetry, falls after the fourth foot, 
which, in this case, is most commonly a dactyl. Thus, 
ἁδύ τι τὸ ψίθυρισμα καὶ ἁ πίτυς || αἰπόλε τήνα, 
ἃ ποτὶ ταῖς παγαῖσι μελίσδεται" || ἄδυ δὲ καὶ τὺ 
tupiodec: μετὰ Πᾶνα τὸ δεῦτερον || ἄθλον ἀποισῇ. 
This pause is often found in epic verse, and is generally 
employed by the epic writers in order to strengthen and 
amplify what is said.'' Thus, in Homer (JI. 4, 424), we have 
_ | πόντῳ μὲν TA πρῶτα κορύσσεται, ἢ αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
χέρσῳ ῥηγνύμενον μεγάλα βρέμει, || ἀμφὶ δέ τ᾽ ἄκρας, 
and in Dionysius Periegetes, v. 131, 
Αἰγαίου πόντοιο πλατὺν πόρον" || Evda τε κῦμα. 
1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Mer. p. 214, ed. Glasg. 
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It occurs, also, with the same effect in Latin verse ; thus, 
in Lucretius, 3, 920, and 6, 155, we find 


Insatiabiliter deflebimus ; || eternumque. 
Denique sepe geli multus fragor, || atque ruina. 


And in Virgil, Georg. 1, 356: 
Continuo ventis surgentibus, || aut freta ponti. 


Sometimes the epic poets would make the fourth foot a 
spondee, and the most ancient of them occasionally admit- 
ted even a trochee into that place which, by ‘a pause after 
it, becomes a spondee in pronunciation. Thus, we have 


_ the following lines in Homer (Ji. 11, 36) and Ennius (Ann. 


Ψ 


1, p. 22, ed. Hessel.) : 


τῇ δ᾽ ἔπι μὲν Τοργὼ βλοσυρῶπις || ἐστεφάνωτο. 
Omnis cura viris uter esset || induperator. 


Theocritus, on the other hand, in the composition of his 
lines, was careful to make the fourth foot a dactyl, so that, 
the last two feet being cut off, there would remain a dactylic 
tetrameter.' Thus, . 

av τὶ | τὸ ψιθῦ | plopa καὶ | ἃ nitric | — 
ἃ πὄτϊ | ταῖς πᾶ | yatot μὲ | Atodérat | — 
rupiod | ὃς μέτᾶ | ava τ | devrépdv | — 

VIII. We will now proceed to the second kind of cesura. 
— 2. Cesura of the Foot. 

I. This species-of czsura is equally important with the 
other, and equally necessary to the harmony and beauty 
of versification. A verse in which it is neglected, and in 
which the isolated feet seem to shun all society with each 


1. Warton, de Poes. Bucol. (Theocrit. vol.'i., Ὁ. xxxvi. ) Valckenaer 
was the first to mark the bucolic cesura in Theocritus. The first seven 
idylls, with the tenth and eleventh, contain nine hundred and twenty- 
seven lines, of which not less than seven hundred and eleven have this 
cesura. Virgil’s Eclogues consist of eight hundred and thirty lines, but 
of these only two hundred and thirty-two conform to the bucolic model. 
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other, is stiff and awkward in the extreme, and wholly de- 
void of all poetic grace ; as the following examples from 
the old Roman poets, Ennius and Lucilius, will clearly tes- 
tify. ; 
Sparsis | hastis | late | campus | splendet et | horret. 
Has res | ad te | seriptas | Luci | misimus | ZZ. 

Ii. On the other hand, the frequent recurrence of the 
ceeura of the foot, which, while it breaks the feet, tends to 
link the words with each other, greatly contributes to the 
flow and harmony of the verse. As in the following pas- 
8866 from Theocritus : | 


"2 Πάν, | Πάν, alr’ | ἐσσὶ κατ᾽ | dpea | μακρὰ Av | καίω, 

aire τύγ᾽ [ἀμφιπο | λεῖς μέγα | Μαίναλον | ἔνθ᾽ ἐπὶ | νᾶ» 
doy 

τὰν Sine | Ady, “EAL | κας dé Al | πε Ῥίον, | αἰπύ τε | σᾶμα 

tivo Av | xaovid | ao, τὸ | καί paxdp | εἐσσιν a | γαστόν. 


Ill. The cesura of which we are now treating may either 
be syllabic, monosyllabic, or trochaic. 

IV. The syllabic cesura is when the first part of the foot, 
that is, the part before the break, consists of a syllable be- 
longing to a preceding word. ‘Thus, in the lines of The- 
ocritus just quoted, λεῖς μέγα in the second verse is an in- 
stance of syllabic cesura, the syllable λεῖς forming the first 
part of the dactyl, being a syllable belonging to ἀμφιπολεῖς 
which precedes. 

V. The monosyllabic cesura is when the first part of the 
foot consists of a monosyllable; as Ὦ Πάν, in the com- 
mencement of the passage just given from Theocritus, and 
Πάν air’, the foot that succeeds. 

VI. The trochaie cesura is when the first part of the 
foot consists of a trochee ; as, ἔσσϊ κατ᾽, and μᾶκρᾶ Av, in 
the line just referred to. 

Two subjects remain to occupy our attention under the 
head of heroic verse ; the Digamma and the Ictus Metricus, 
each of which will be considered in order. 
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1. The Digamma. 


I. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the fol- 
lowing remarkable fact. A certain number of words be- 
ginning with a vowel, especially the pronoun ov, ol, @, and 
also εἴδω, ἔοικα, εἰπεῖν, ἄναξ, Ἴλιος, οἶνος, olxoc, ἔργον, 
ἶσος, ἕκαστος, with their derivatives, have in Homer so 
often the hiatus before them, that, leaving these words out 
of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Ho- 
mer, becomes extremely rare, and in most of the remaining 
cases can be easily and naturally. accounted for. These 
same words have also, in comparison with others, an apos- 


trophe very seldom before them ; and, moreover, the imme-. 


diately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are far less 
frequently rendered short than before other words.’ 

Il. From an attentive examination οἵ the subject, the il- 
 Justrious Bentley was led to conclude, that the words before 
which these deviations from the usual rules of prosody took. 
place, although beginning with a vowel, must have been 
pronounced at least, if not written, as. if beginning with a 
consonant. He recollected, that some ancient grammarians 
mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the oli- 
ans or most ancient Greeks, and that its existence might 
be traced in the changes which some Latin words, derived 
from the Aolic Greek, had undergone ; as, οἶνος, vinum; 
Lc, vis ; οἶκος, vicus; 7p, ver. The letter alluded to, which, 
from its form, has the name of.digamma or double gamma 
(F), is yet to be seen in some ancient inscriptions and on 
coins; and it supplies the data for resolving the cases of 
metrical difficulty where the lengthening of a short syllable 
uniformly takes place before particular words. 

III. Let us examine some of the instances which are 
found at the very opening of the Iliad: ᾽Ατρείδης τε ἄναξ 
ἀνδρῶν (v. 7) .----᾿ Αγαμέμνονε ἥνδανε ϑυμῷ (v. 34).---᾿Απόλ- 


1. Buttmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p. 27.—Buttmann’s Larger Gr. 
Gr. p. 28, Robinson’s transl. — Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xi., seg. 
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λωνε ἄνακτι (v. 36).—6 δ΄ ἤϊε νυκτὶ ἐοικώς (v. 47).---ϑαρ- 
σήσας μάλα, εἰπὲ (v. 85). In all these cases, according to 
the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, the 
short vowel ought to have been elided before ἄναξ, ἤνδανε, 
&c. But if we write Févat, Fivdave, &c., or fancy the 
words pronounced wévat, wivdave, wewornic, πειπέ, &.c., 
. the difficulty will in.a great degree disappear.’ 


re 


2. The Ictus Metricus? 


I. There are, however, cases of syllables not merely at 
the end, but in the beginning and middle of words, where 
the digamma cannot operate, and which must be accounted 
for -in a different manner. Thus, at the end, 


οὔτε ϑεοῖς, εἴπερ τις Eri νῦν δαίνυται εὔφρων. (Il. 15, 99.) 
of τε κυδερνῆται, καὶ ἔχον οἰήϊα νηῶν. (Il. 19, 43.) 
ἔγχει ἐρειδομενῶ" ἔτι yap ἔχον ἕλκεα λυγρά. (Ib. 49.) 
At the beginning and end; as, 

pide κασίγνητε κόμισαί te we. . . . (1, 5, 359.) 
In the middle ; as, | 
καὶ τὰ μὲν ἔπταχα πάντα διεμοιρᾶτο δαΐζων. (Od. 14, 434.) 


. II. The question naturally arises, upon what principle 
are such violations of quantity to be explained? Evidently 
on the following: In scanning any verse, the voice natural- 
ly rests longer upon the place where a long syllable is ne- 
cessary than where it may be dispensed with: In the he-: 
roic verse we lay greater stress upon the long syllable of the 
dactyl, and pause more deliberately there than upon either of 
the short ones. The same preference is naturally given to 
the first syllable of the spondee, which is equally long as 
1. The doctrine of the digamma, however, and its introduction into 
the text of Homer, still requires illustration. For an able examination of 
the whole subject, consult Thtersch, Gr. Gr. p. 295, Sandford’s transl. 


2. Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xii., seq. Compa remarks on Arsis, 
page 60 of this volume. 
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in a dactyl, rather than to the second, which corresponds 
to the short syllables. We cannot pretend to know any- | 
thing about the way in which the contemporaries of Ho- 
mer pronounced poetry. But, where so much was left to 
recitation, it is probable that the difference between long 
and short syllables, or those which occupied respectively 
the places of long and shert, would be more marked than 
at a subsequent age, when refinement might moderate the 
vehemence of intonation, and the readier access to writing 
superseded the necessity of reciting. Certain, however, it 
is, that, when we perceive short syllables lengthened, and 
cannot have recourse to the aid of a digamma, we find that 
they occupy the long place of the dactyl. We therefore 
account for the temporary elongation by considering the 
place which they occupy in the verse; and we call it the 
effect of ictus metricus, or arsts. 

III. Upon this simple principle, then, the greater part of 
those metrical phenomena which have so much perplexed 
the commentators on Homer will be found to receive a sat- 
isfactory explanation. Thus, 


αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ αὐτοῖσι βέλδς ἐχεπευκὲς ἐφιείς. (Il. 1, 61.) 


Here the syllable λὸς ἴῃ βέλος is made long, although 
short in itself, because it occupies the first or long place of 
the dactyl, and therefore receives the ictus or stress of the 
voice. For the same reason, the initial syllable of διὰ be- 
comes long in the first of the following verses, although it 
is short (which is its natural quantity) in the second. _ Thus, 


dia μὲν ἀσπίδος ἦλθε φαεινῆς δόριμον ἔγχος, 
καὶ δὰ ϑώρηκος πολυδαιδάλον ἠρήρειστο. (Il. 8, 857, seq.) 


So, again, the first syllable of ἼΑρες appears both long 
and short in one and the same verse; as, “Apec, ~Apec, 
βροτολοιγέ . . . .. (il. 5, 31.) 

IV. In both these cases, the long and unusual pronuncia- 
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.tion is in arsts, or on the long syllable of the dactyl; while 
the short and usual one is in thests, or laid on one of the 
short syllables of the dactyl. / 


tL 


10. Elegiac Pentameter. — “7 


I. This measure, although commonly called elegiac pen- 
tameter, ἃ name which we have -here, in obedience to cus- 
tom, allowed it to retain, 15 more correctly denominated ele- 
giac verse." 

II. The construction of this species of verse is as fol- 
- lows: The first two feet may be either dactyls or spon- 
dees ; then comes a long syllable, to which succeed two 
dactyls, followed by another long syllable. Thus, 


Scale. 


III. Hence the elegiac pentameter may be considered to 
be composed of two dactylic penthemimers, or, in other 
words, of two dactylic trimeters catalectic joined together. 

IV. The place of the cesura, which should always be at 
the end of a word, is after the fifth half foot, or after the 
middle long syllable; a rule which is inviolably observed 
except in the case of a proper name, of which we have an 
instance in Callimachus. Frag. excii.* 


Ἵερά viv δὲ Διοσκουρέδεω yeveh. 
V. Some of the old grammarians, however, viewing this 
- species of verse as pentameter, made it consist of two dac- 


tyls or spondees, followed by a spondee and two anapests, 
according to the following scheme :* 


1. Hermanu, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 225, ed. Glasg. 

2. Hephastion, p. 93, 1. ἂν ed. Gaisf. Callimachus ὦ is defended by 
D’Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 48 

3. Compare Quintilan, 9, 4 38. yr "Maur. 1757, seq. 
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VI. Hephestion, however, who has been followed by al- 
most all modern scholars, regards it as composed of two 
dactylic penthemimers,' according to what we have already 
stated. That this is the proper view to take of its structure 
seems certain from the fact ef the cesural pause falling after 
the fifth half foot. . ᾿ 

VII. We will now give specimens of the verse, with the 
two modes of scanning:* ᾿ | 

EpTvAA | ὃς κεῖτ | αἱ || ταῖς “EAZ | κῶνϊἄ ] ot | 

vat φῖλξ | τῶν rapa | σοῦ || τοῦτ’ GvEp | dordra | τὸν: 
Or ( , 

ἐρπῦλλ | ὃς κεῖτ | αἵ ταῖς | “Ελϊκῶν | Ἰᾶσϊ | 

vat PiAE | τῶν Tapa | σοῦ τοῦτ᾽ | ἄνξρᾶστ | ὅτατδν. | 

VIII. An elision in the cesura is not regarded as injuri- 
ous to the verse.* Thus we have in Meleager, 12, 4, and 
Callimachus, Ep. 37, 


TOV τριπάνουργον Ἔρωτ᾽ || ἔπλασεν ἐν κραδία. 
ἀκρήτον προποθεῖς᾽ || ᾧχετ᾽ ἔχουσα κύλιξ. 

IX. An elegiac pentameter should not consist of feet 
composed of separate words, as the following from Theog- 
nis, 448. : 

οὕτως | ὥσπερ | νῦν [| οὐδενὸς | ἄξιος | ef. | 


X. In the previous part of the elegiac pentameter, that 
' is, the part preceding the cesura, it is more elegant to have 


1. Τοῦ δὲ δακτνλικοῦ πενθϑημιμεροῦς δὶς λαμδανομένου γίνεται τὸ ἐλ- 
eyetov, κ. τ. A.—Hephast. p. 92, ed Gaisf. Compare the language of 
the scholiast, p. 186. Βέλτιον δὲ οὕτω μετρεῖν' bret καὶ ele δύο digpn- 
ται πενθημιμερῆ, K. τ. A. . 

2. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p.226. The case is different, how- 
ever, in Latin verse, where such an elision is regarded as a blemish. It 
occurs in Catullus, 68, 82 ; 68, 90; and 75,8; but he is here imitating 
the Greeks. Compare Ramsay’s Lat. Pros. p. 183. _ 
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a spondee following a dactyl than a dactyl following a 
spondee, as decreasing numbers suit the measure better 
than increasing ones. The difference will be perceptible 
in the following lines : 
πολλάκι τὰν αὐτὰν |i δὶς μετέθηκε κόμαν. 
᾿ πέξηται λιπαρὸν ἢ σμασαμένα πλόκαμον. 

XI. This species of verse is customarily subjoined to 
the heroic hexameter, thus forming the most ancient kind 
of strophes, having the name of éAeyefa. It has been once 
used in tragedy by Euripides (Androm. 103, seg.). On ac- 
count of the equality of its members, the elegiac pentameter 
cannot well be often repeated alone. Nor has it been so 
repeated, except in the Epigr. 4 of Philip of Thessalonica 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii., p. 212), and by Virgil in that spor- 
tive effusion, sic vos non vobis.' 


11. folie Verses. 


I. Holic verses are composed of pure dactyls, except 
the first foot, which may be any dissyllabic one whatsoever. 
In other words,they are dactylic verses with a base.* The 
scholiast on Hephestion (p. 177, ed. Gaisf.) admits spon- 
dees also instead of dactyls. 

II. These verses are apparently to be divided into two 
kinds ; the one used by the Doric poets, whom the Attic 
‘dramatic writers followed, and the‘ other by the Aolic lyric 
poets. 

ΠῚ. The Doric poetry excludes a pymthic from the base, 
admitting only an iambus, trochee, or spondee ; and, after 
the base, allowing a place to spondees, also, instead of dac- 
tyls. The olians, on the other hand, put a pyrrhic also 
in the base; the rest of the feet they appear to have kept 
pure dactyls.° , 

1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 227, ed. Glasg. 

2. By ‘“‘a base” metricians mean two syllables put before a verse or 
metrical clause, and which are to be pronounced somewhat apart. An 


anacrusis, on the other hand, is a prefix of a single syllable. 
8. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 228, ed. Glasg. 
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IV. Hepheation mentions the following kinds of A€®olic 
verses: 1. ‘The trimeter (which may be termed more prop- 
erly the dimeter) catalectic on two syllables ; as, 

ϑυρω | p@ πόδες ἑπτορόγνιοι, 
τὰ δὲ | σάμθαλα πεντεδόεια: 
πίσυγ | you δὲ δέκ᾽ , ἐξεπόνασαν. 


ε 


2. The tetrameter (now properly trimeter) acatalectic ; 88, 
ἔρος | δ᾽ αὖτέ p’ ὁ λυσιμελὴς δονεῖ, 
γλυκύ | mexpov ἀμάχανον ὄρπετον" 
᾿Ατθὶ, | σοὶ δ' ἐμέθεν μὲν ἀπήχθετο 
φροντίσ | δην, ἐπὶ δ΄ ᾿Ανδρομέδαν ποτῇ.. 
3. The: pentameter (more properly tetrameter) catalectic 
on two syllables ; as, 
τέῳ | σ᾽, @ φίλε γαμθρὲ, καλῶς ἐϊκάσδω 
ὅρπα | κε βραδινῷ σε μάλιστ᾽ ἐϊκάσδω. 


4. The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) acatalec- 
tic; as, ὁ 
hod | pav μὲν ἐγὼ σέθεν, ᾿Ατθὶ, πάλαι πόκα. 
. δ. The hexameter (more properly pentameter) catalectic 


on two syllables, which the ancient metricians call ἔπος 
Αἰολεκόν. Thus, 
κέλο | pal τινα τὸν χαρίεντα Μείωνα καλέσσαι, 
el χρὴ | συμποσίας én’ ὄνασιν ἐμοὶ γεγενῆσθαι. 
V. Aeschylus (Pers. 866, seg.) has many verses of this 
kind, and some of them very long, but admitting spondees, 
too, after the Doric manner.' 


12. Logawdic Verses. 


I. These verses are generally classed with dactylic. 
They consist of two, three, or four dactyls, followed by any 
number of trochees. . 

t. This is Hermann’s opinion. Burney and Gaisford make them 


common dactylic verses. Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 230, ed. Glasg. 
—Burn. Tent. Pers. p. 40. Gaisf ad Hephest. p. 275. 
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II. Logawdic verses (Λογαοιδικά μέτρα) are 80 called 
from their appearjng to hold a middle station between song 
and common speech ; the dactylic measure being the lofty 
language of poetry, while the trochaic approaches more 
nearly to that of ordinary discourse. 

11. The form most commonly used was two dactyls fol- 
lowed by two trochees, which is the same with what is 
called the minor alcaic, or dactylico-trochaic of the Hora- 
tian stanza in Latin poetry. Thus, 

καὶ tic En’ | ἐσχᾶτὶ | αἷσῖν | otxsic | 
κραϊπνὄφῦρ | οἱ δὲ p’ E | πεμψᾶν | avpat. | 

IV. To this metre may also be referred what is called 
choriambic dimefer catalectic. ‘Thus, 

footy dp | parevodc. Chor. dimeter catalectic. 
qootv | Gpua | tevodc.|  Logaadic. 

V. Burney! gives the following scheme of variations of 
logacedic verses. 


—~~|-s Called also Adonic. 
—-~~|—-~—~ Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


—vv|-v~|-~~l[---e Logaedic. 


VI. Logacdic metre is found interspersed, among δ other 
kinds, through the lyric poets and the chorusses of the 
scenic writers. 

VII. Verses may often appear to be logacedic which in 
reality have other numbers, chiefly antispastic and chori- 
ambic, especially in the dramatic poets. These discover 
themselves both by measures in the antistrophe foreign from 
logacedic numbers, and by an association with other num- 
bers, which shows that they are to be reckoned among 
these rather than logaedic. 


1. Tentamen. p. xvi. 
[2 
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VIII. By prefixing a base to logacedic numbers we ob- 
tain a Glyconic, Pherecratic, or Phaleecian hendecasyllabic, 
Thus, — 

—-v~| —~|—~ |" Logaedic. 
A πο π [στ [«ς Glyconic hypercatalectic. 
—v~~|—~| Logaedic — 
hi [πη π | Pherecratic. 
—vve|-~|[-~|—~| Legaadic. 


MA [~~ [—-~|-~|-~| Phalecian. 


V. Of Choriambic Verse. 

I. Choriambic. monometer hypercatalectic consists of ἃ 
choriambus and a syllable over. It is also called Adonic, 
and is the same as an impure dactylic dimeter. Thus, 

THOE κῦμϊξ | etc. (ph. A. 156.) 
, Ade ὅποσᾶν | av. (Sept. Thed. 733.) 

II. Choriambic dimeter. catalectic is formed of a choriam- 
bus and a bacchius, or.an iambic syzygy catalectic. This 
verse is called Aristophanic, as it is frequently found in 
Aristophanes, mostly joined with dimeters acatalectic. 

jdolv ἄρ | μᾶτξυσᾶς. (Eurip. Orest. 988.) 
μᾶρμᾶρδξσο | ἄν aiyAady. (Soph. Antig. 610.) 
Kaivov ὅπῶς | φἄνῇσεϊῖ. (Arist. Vesp. 526.) 


III. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic is either pure or im- 
pure. The first consists of two choriambi ; as, 
pavric ἔκλᾶγξ | ἐν προφέρῶν. (Agam. 202.) 


ww ww 


Ex ppévoc, ἃ | KAalopevac. (Sept. Th. 926.) 


An impure dimeter admits an antispastus into either place 
for a choriambus. When it occurs in the first, the verse is 
called by some metricians “ Glyconeum Polyschematistum.” 

Another form of the impure choriambic dimeter consists 
of a choriambus and diiambus, or the contrary. Thus, 
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Spiusddvr | ἅ μὲν Odor. 
yap ἠδὲ tag | ἴς rr&pvyor. 

IV. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic is not often found. 
The two following verses are from Sophocles, in the latter 
of which the choriambus of the second place is represented 
by the diiambus. ΑΒ, 

᾿ τᾶν ὅ péyac | pv0d¢ ἄξξ | εἴ. (Ajax, 226.) 
viv γὰρ Epot | μέλεϊ yoped | cai. | (Ibid. 701.) 
V. Choriambic trimeter catalectic consists of two chori- 


ambi and a bacchius. The first foot, however, is often a 
diiambus, as in Eurip. Med. 431. 


ov δ᾽ Ex μὲν olk | ὧν πᾶτρϊῶν | ἔπλεῦσᾶς. 
VI. Choriambic trimeter acatalectic consists of three cho- 
riambi. As, 
ppt’ ἄπ’ αἴσχ | ρῶν ἄνατελλ, | ὄνθ᾽ ὅς ἔφ’ ἢ. 
In the following example from Euripides, Iph. Aul. 1036, 


.the long syllable in the first foot is resolved; and we have 
a proceleusmaticus with a long syllable. 


_ τὶς Gp’ ὕμξναϊ | ὃς dia AG | Tou ΛΙδῦδς. 


VIL. Choriambic tetrameter catalectic consists of three 
choriambi and a bacchius ; as, 


el ov μέγ᾽ αὖ | χεῖς ἕτἔροϊ | σοῦ πλέξδν Ov | μέλδνταϊ. 
This measure is called Sapphic by Servius. Besides the 
tragedians, Anacreon always employs it, putting a diiambus 
in the second place ; as, 

Ex πόταμοῦ | Tavépyoual | πᾶντἄ dEpov | σᾶ λᾶμπρᾶ. 

VIII. Choriambic tetrameter acatalectic is used by Anac- 
reon, a choriambus and diiambus being put promiscuously, 


except that in the end there is almost always a diiambus. 
Thus, 
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πρῖν μὲν ἔχῶν | κερθἔρϊον, | κἀλυῦμμᾶτ᾽ Eod | ἥκῶμξνᾶ 
Kai ξυλίνους | dorpayaAove | Ev Got καὶ | ψίλδον répi. 
πόλλᾶ μὲν Ev | dovpl τϊθεϊς | αὐχένᾶ πδλλ᾽ | ἃ δ᾽ Ev τρὄχῶ. 

IX. Choriambic verses are met with beginning with an 
anacrusis ; as in Auschylus, Sept. Theb. 330.' 

ὑπ’ | dvdpic “Ayal | ov θέδθεν | περθόμξνᾶν | ἄτι μῶς. 
Of which kind some metres of the olic lyrics appear to 
be which by grammarians are accounted ionics a majore ; 
as the following of Sappho (ap. Hephest. p. 64, ed. Gaisf.) : 

eb | μδρφδτερᾶ | Μνᾶσϊδικᾶ | τᾶς ἄπᾶλᾶς | Τὺὐριννῶς. 

d& | odporépag | ovdap’ Ex’ ὦ | ρᾶννᾶ σέθεν | τύὐχοϊσᾶ. 

X. The choriambics most in use are those with a base, 
which ancient metricians erroneously ranked among anti- 
spastic verses. But if they were antispastic, they could 
never begin with-a trochee or pyrrhic, and they would have 
the last syllable of each antispastus doubtful. 

XI. The shortest of these verses has one choriambus ; 
as in Aeschylus, Suppl. 42. 

νῦν ἐν | ποϊδνομοϊς. 

Next to that is the hypercatalectic, commonly called Pher- 

cratic; as in Aisch. Sept. Theb. 301. 


τοὶ μὲν | yap roti πῦργ | ave. 
Then the Glyconie, in the same, v. 325. 
δουλεί | ἂν ψαφαρᾶ | σπὄδῶ. 
The most common is the dimeter hypercatalectic ; as In 
Sophocles, Aj. 628. 
᾿ οὐδ᾽ olatp | ἃς γὅδν dp | vid5¢ aH | dove. 
VI. Of Antispastic Verse. 
I. An antispast is composed of an iambus and trochee 
(--|-~). 


1, Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 274, ed. Glasg. | 
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ἯΙ. Several antispasti seldom follow one another, because 
these numbers have a very disagreeable and uncouth move- 
ment; as if one were to divide the following choriambic 
verse, with a. base, after the manner of the grammarians : 

κατθνᾶσκεϊ κῦ | θέρη abpdc | “Αδῶνϊς. τί 1 KE θεῖμεν ; 

Ill. To soften this asperity, the poets increased the an- 
tispastus by one syllable, from which arises a'dochmius 
(~ ——~-—), associated it with other numbers, and made 
use of frequent resolutions. 

IV. The antispast being composed, as has just been re- 
marked, of an iambus and trochee, any variety of the iam- 
bus is admitted into the first part of the foot, and any vari- 
ety of the trochee into the second. Hence we get the fol- 
lowing kinds of antispast : 


V. In other words, the first or iambic part of the anti- 
spast may be either an iambus, tribrach, spondee, anapest, 
or dactyl ; and the second or trochaic part may be either a 
trochee, tribrach, spondee, or anapest. 

VI. Instead of an antispast, an iambic or trochaic syzygy 
_ 4s occasionally used ; 88, 


VII. The second foot of the iambic syzygy also admits 
adactyl; as, 


v-|[-v+e 


VIII. An antispastic monometer is rare. Thus, in Auschy- 
lus, Agam. 1151, 1161, we have, 
ὦ πὔτνϊ᾽ Ἥρα] 
ὦ φίλ᾽ “Απολλν. | 
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IX. Nor is the dimeter frequent. sch. Agam. 1151 
1161. 
νόμον avipov ot | a tic Eov0a. 
τὶ δ΄ Enigdbd dva | φἄᾶτῷ κλᾶγγᾷ. 
X. The other kinds of antispastic verse are extremely 
various. A few may be here enumerated. 
/ 


Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Euot χρῆν ξῦμ | φόρᾶν. (Eurip. Hee. 627.) 


Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Euot χρῆν πὴ | povay yévéoO'| al. (Hec. 628.) 
κῶπᾷ πὲμπό | μένᾶν τἄλαϊν | dv. (1b. 455.) 
τἄλαϊν᾽ οὐκἔτ | io” Eubdred | ow. (1. 901.) 


“ Trimeter Acatalectic. 
GAN’ ἃ poipis |. τᾶ τῖς δῦ | vaoic detva. (Id. 950.) 
Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
τἀλαϊνᾶ tad | aivat xdpat | Φρῦγῶν. (Ib. 1046.) 
Trimeter Catalectic. 
ἄθῦυρσοϊ δ᾽ of | ἅ viv δρᾶμᾶντ | E Baxyat. (Orest. 1502.) 
XI. Among the tragic writers chiefly, the antispastus is 
often associated with other numbers, mostly iambic and tro- 
chaic. Of these the iambic are not such as have been pre- 
viously treated of, which proceed by syzygies or dipodiz, 
but of another kind allied to antispasts. This kind, because 
they consist of shorter orders, and, therefore, admit a doubt- 


ful syllable even into those places from which it is excluded 


in syzygies (whence arises a broken and feeble movement), 
are called Ischiorrhogic Iambics. 


XII. These verses are found even without any antispas- 
tus added. Thus, Soph. Electr. 504, seg. οἱ 


1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 147, ed. Glasg. Hermann’s ar- 
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ὦ πέλδ | mde ἃ | πρᾶσθεν 
πόλυπον | ὅς in | ela 
ὡς ἔμ | λὲς αἱ | ava 
τᾷδε γᾷ. | Crete. 
 εὔτξ yap | ὅ πὄντ | obec 
Mupridse | Exot | μαᾶθῆ, κ. τ. A. 


Dochmiac Verses.' 


I. A dochmius consists of an antispast and a long sylla- 
ble, thus, ~——~—,; and, therefore, a simple dochmiac is 
the same as antispastic monometer hypercatalectic. 

VEGY ἢ VEG. 

‘II, Two of these feet or verses are continually united to- 
gether in such a manner, and with such various combina- 
tions of feet, that almost any two penthemimers put together 
may claim the name of dochmiac dimeter. 

III. A pure dochmiac dimeter is not of frequent occur- 
rence. The following are three instances : 


- B&G xpiurrétai | πότᾶταϊ βρἔμεῖ. (Sept. Th. 84.) 
᾿κὐκλοῦνταϊ φῦθδος | δ᾽ ἀρεϊῶν ὅπλῶν. (Ib. 114.) 
| ding καὶ Séot | otv ov ξυμπῖτνει. (Hee. 1013.) 
. IV. Impure forms of the dimeter dochmiac are varied 


almost ad infinitum. Thus, the following occur in the 
chorus, isch. Sept. Th. 79, seq. : 
μέἔθεϊῖταϊ στρᾶτος.] στρᾶτοπεδον Aina 


alOEpia κὄνϊς | μὲ πεῖθεϊ φἄνεϊο᾽ 


w Bw lw wr ll νυ 


ζῶ ϑέοϊ ϑέαϊ τ᾽ | OpopEvoy Kandy 


rangement, however, of these verses is opposed by Wunder, Conspect. 
Meir. &c., ad loc. 

1. For a more detailed account of dochmiac verse, consult Seidler, de 
Versibus Dochmiacis, Lips. 1812, 8vo.—Burnett Tentamen de Metris 
ab Zischylo in Choricis Cantibus adhibitis, p. xx., seq. (Introd.}.—Mali- 
by, Observat. ad Morell. Gr. P. Lex. p. bxx. 
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ἄλευσατξ' Bod δ᾽ | ὕπξρ τεϊχξῶν. 
τὶς dpa piotrai | tic dp’ ἔπαᾶρκξσεϊ ; ‘ 
πέπλῶν καὶ OTEEDY | TOT’ εἴ μῆ νῦν, ἂμ---φί. 
ov τ᾽’ “Αρῆς φεῦ φεῦ, | Καδμοῦ ἕπωῶνύμον 
Ey τέ μᾶχαϊς paxaip’ | ἄνασσἄ πρό πόλξῶς 
ζῶ TEARLOL | τἔλεϊαϊ TE γᾶς : 
V. A dochmiac is sometimes connected with a cretic, 
either pure or resolved ; thus, 


/ 


Enramvasy | ἔδός Enippiod. (Sept. Th. 151.) 
TGO0E πῦρ | γὄφυλᾶκες TOATY. (Ib. 154.) 
VI. Pherecratic and Glyconic verses are commonly 
ranked under antispastic, but they are more correctly to be 
regarded as choriambic with a base.' 


VII. Of Ionic a Majore Verse. 


I. An Ionic verse ὦ majore admits a trochaic syzygy pro- 
miscuously with its proper foot (—— ~~). It receives also 
a second pron (~ — ~ ~) into the first place, and a molos- 
sus (— — —) into an even place of a trimeter whole or cata- 


lectic. 
Ij. Resolutions of the long syllables are allowed in all 


possible varieties. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
mracocovel μῦ | yov. (Hec. 1048.) ᾿ 


2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
χλῶραϊς ὕπό | Bijooaic. (ΟΠ ἃ. Col. 678.) 
καὶ o@pptva | πῶλοϊςς. (Phen. 182.) 

3. Dimeter Catalectic. 
ἢ IlGAAGG¢ | Ev πόλεῖ. (Hec. 465.) 
6 ϑεσμδὄθξ | τῆς ὅς ay. (Arist. Eceles. 289.) 


1. These two measures have already been touched upon at ‘Page 104. 
They will again be considered separately at page 117. 
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4, Dimeter Acatalectic. 
τὶ τοῖ MOTE | τᾶς GnAdoTOU 
κοϊτᾶς Epic | ὦ μᾶταϊᾶ 
σπεῦσεϊ Bava | τοῦ τέλευτᾶν: (Med. 152.) 
5. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
νῦν δ᾽ οὑτῦς ἄν | εἴταϊ orvyé | ρῶς (Ay. 1232.) 


6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic, 
κοῦ τὰ xpat | iord γᾶς Ex | αὐλᾶ. (MEd. Col. 669.) 


7. Trimeter Acatalectic. 
ϑνατῶν βῖδ ὅ | τῶ πᾶμπδλῦ γ᾽ | ἐκτός Gradc. (Ant. 614.) 
Tay οὔθ᾽ ὕὑπνς | αἱρεῖ 750’ ὅ | πᾶντόγηρῶς. (Ant. 606.) 
᾿ Ἢ], The most noted kind of Ionic verses a majore is the 
Sotadic (so called from Sotades, a poet of Alexandria, who 
frequently employed it in his writings), 0 or tetrameter brachy- 
catalectic. 

IV. The tetrameter brachyeatalecti was constructed for 
recitation only, not for song.' In its pure state it consists 
of three Ionics and a trochee. Two trochees are found in 
any place, but for the most part in the third. 

V. The most usual form of the verse is as follows: 
αὑτὸς γὰρ é | ὧν πᾶντὄγξ | νῆς ὅ πᾶντἄ | γεννῶν. 
VI. It is seldom that all the feet are either Ionics ; as, 

ἄν χρῦσδφδρ | ἧς τοῦτὄ τῦ | χῆς ἐστὶν ἔπ | ἅρμᾶ, 
or ‘tochees ; as, | ΕΝ 
ὥς πένῆς ϑὲλ | ὧν ἔχεῖν καὶ | πλοῦσϊδς πλὲξ | ὃν σχεῖν. 


Vif. The following are examples of resolutions : 
ἔνθ᾽ of μὲν En’ | ἄκραϊσϊ πῦρ | αἷς νἕκδες E | κεῖντο 
γῆς Eni FE | νῆς δρφᾶνᾶ | τεῖχξἄ πρᾶλϊπ᾽ | Svréc 

τ᾿ Aristides ποίαν, p. 3B. 
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“Ἑλλᾶδῦς τέρ | ἧς καὶ pixdv | ἐστϊῆς πᾶ | τρῶῆς 
ἥδῆν τ᾽ ἔρᾶ | τῆν καὶ KaAGY | ἥλϊοῦ πρὸσ | ὥπδν. 
VIM. If the three remaining pons, or the second pron 


in any place but the first, or if an iambic syzygy or an epi- 
trite be found in the same verse with an Ionic foot, the 


verse is then termed Eptontc. 


VIII. Of Tonic a Minore Verse. 

I. An Ionic verse α minore admits an iambic syzygy pro- 
miscuously with its proper foot(~~ —-—). It begins some- 
times with the third pron (- ~ —~), sometimes with a 
molossus, which is admitted into the odd places. Resolu- 
tions of the long syllable are also allowed. . 

II. An epionic verse a minore is constituted by intermix- 
ing with the Ionic foot a trochaic syzygy, an epitrite, a sec- 
ond or fourth pon, or the third in any place but the first. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
BEAEGS pa | τρός. -(Hec. 185.) 


2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Ent τἄνδ᾽ ἔσσ | ὕθεϊς. (1b. 1065.) 


3. Dimeter Catalectic. 
EAadrac ἄκρ | Skduoic. (Phen. 1540.) 
“Αθὰμᾶντϊδος | "Ἑλλῆς. (Pers. 71.) 
ϑέσθεν yap | Kata poip’. (Ib. 102.) 
II. Timocreon is said to have composed an entire poem 
in this measure. 


Σικελὸς κομψὸς ἀνὴρ 
ποτι τὴν ματέρ᾽ ἔφα, x. τ. λ. 
4. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
ndpaKkAtvove’'|.EnExpavey. (Agam. 721.) 
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5. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
pivas? αἴῶν | & δίᾶξοῦσ | a. 
6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
διξδιφρεῦσ | ἔ MipriAod | φὄνδν. 
7. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
τ yt μῆν ξεῖν | ta δοῦσᾶς | λὄγδς Gonép | AéyéEral. 
IX. Of Peonic Verse. 


I. A pzonic verse admits any foot of the same time as a 
peon ; viz., a cretic, a bacchius, or a tribrach and pyrrhic 
jointly. 

II. The construction of the verse is most perfect when 
each metre ends with a word. 


1. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Spoyapsc | xipel. (Phen. 137.) 
2. Dimeter Catalectic. 
χαλκοδετα | τ’ ἐμδόλᾶ. (Ib. 118.) 
3. Dimeter Acatalectie. 
. διοϊχομξθ᾽, | οἰχόμξθᾶ. (Orest. 179.) 
Spopadéc ὦ | trrépopdpot. (1b. 811.) 
4. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
καταδοστρῦ | yoo δμμᾶσϊ | γοργός. (Phan. 146.) 
5. Trimeter Catalectic. 
βαλοῖμε χρν | ὦ φύγᾶαδᾶ | μἔλξδν. (1b. 169.) 
χ. Of Cretie Verse. 


I. τοῦς numbers belong, in strictness, to the trochaic, 
and are nothing else but a catalectic trochaic dipodia, which 
consists of arsis, thesis, and arsis again. . 
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II. Since this order is periodic, it is plain that the thesis 
cannot be doubtful, but consists always and necessarily of 
one short syllable only ; but that each arsis may be resolved, 
whence it comes to pass that both the first and the fourth 
pzon, and, moreover, even five short syllables, may be put 
for the cretic. Thus, 


III. It must also be remarked, that, when several cretic 
feet are conjoined in one verse, no one coheres with an- 
other in a periodic order; and the last syllable of ‘the last 
foot, as every final syllable, is doubtful, and eannot be re- 
solved except in systems in which, since the numbers are 
continued in one unbroken tenonr, the last foot of the verses, 
unless it is, at the same time, the last foot of the whole sys- 
tem, is subject to the same law as each intermediate foot. 

IV. The dimeters are very much used by both tragic and 
comic poets, and are commonly conjoined in systems, so 
that the last syllable of the verses is neither doubtful nor 
admits a hiatus, and may be resolved. . In these systems a 
monometer, to@, is assumed. Thus, in Zech. Suppl. 425, 
seq. : 

φρὄντϊσδν | 

Kai γενοῦ | ravdizade 
εὐσδδῆς | mpakévic- 
τῶν ἕκαθεν | ExbdAaic 
δυσθέἔδις | δρμένᾶν. 

V. The tetrameter, too, is frequent, having the cesura δὲ 
the end of the second foot. »Thus, i in Simmias, ap. Hephest. 
p. 74: 

patép ὦ | rarviad || κλῦθί vip | φᾶν ἀδρᾶν, 

Adipt, Ki | poxriindy ἢ ἡρᾶν᾽ ἄλζ | ὧν μῦχῶν. 
. VI. Aloman used the: cutalectic hexameter, whence the. 
. following verse has the nanie of Alcmansan. 
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“Agpodt | τὰ μὲν οὔκ | Earl, μᾶργ | ὃς δ᾽ Epiic, | ofa παῖς, 
| παϊσδεῖ, 
Gxp’ ἔπ’ avO.| ἢ xabai | γῶν, & pip | pot ϑιγῆς | τῶ κῦπαϊρ 
| tone. 


XI. Of Anacreontic Verse. 


I. This species of verse is gonerally ranked under the 
Ionic α minore class; it belongs, however, : more properly 
to the Ionic a majore kind. 

if. The poems which pass at the present day under the 
name of Anacreon are not genuine, but are the productions 
of persons who lived at a much later period, and some of 
whom appear to have been quite ignorant. Hence the doubt 
and difficulty to which they have given rise. 

III. As a great part of these poems consist of pure iambi, 
we ought to rank such, no doubt, with iambic rather than 

Ionic numbers. As, for example, the following : 
BEAD | Aéyeiv | “Arpetd | ac. 

IV. But of those which are really Ionic there appear to 
be two kinds ; one with a-monosyllabic, the other with a 
dissyllabic anacrusis. 

V. The kind which has a monosyllabic anacrusis admits 
of two forms onily, of which the proper one is this : 

7 nd 
and the other, which changes the dactyl of the Ionic foot — 
into an amphibrach, is as follows : 

vl-vrr | -- -- 

VI. The first of these forms, which is very like the 
Pherecratic, is found constantly employed in one ode mere- 
ly, the thirtieth ; as, 

ai.| Μοῦσαϊ τὸν “E | para. 

δῆ | σᾶσᾶι orépay | οἷσί, ᾿ 

τῷ | κἄλλεϊ Taped | ὥκᾶν, x. τ. λ. 
K 2 
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In other odes it is found intermingled with the second form, 
which is much more usual. 

Vil. The second form is employed in the twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh odes. Thus, 


6 | πλοῦτὅς etyé | χρυσοῦ 
«τὸ | ζῆν πᾶρῆγξ | ϑνῆτοϊς. (23, 1, seq.) 
Or’ [εἰς μὲ Βᾶκχός | E67." 
εὖ | δοῦσϊν ai μέ | ρίμναϊ. (26, 1, seg.) 
᾿ ΨΙΠ. We now come to that species of Anacreontics 


which has a dissyllabic anacrusis. It has two forms, as 
follows : 


The frst of these is much less used than the second, and 
we will therefore treat of the latter first m order. 

IX. This latter form is employed in the 3d, 4th, 7th, 
21st, 28th, 44th, and 45th odes. Thus, 


μὲσδ | vuntioic 768’ | Gpaic 
στρεφὲ | ταὶ ὅτ’ ἄρκτῦς | FoR. (3, 1, sr) 
Ent | wipotvaic rép | εἴναῖς 

| πὶ | AGrivaic τέ | ποῖϊαῖς. (4, 1, 0g.) 
Gye | ζῶγραφῶν ἄρ | tore. 
YPaPE | ξωγρᾶφῶν ap | tors. (28, 1, seg.) 

X. When, in this species of Anacreontics, the anacrusié 
consists of one syllable, that syllable must necessarily be 
tong, as arising from the contraction of twoshort ones, -In- 
- stances of this, however, are not frequent. Thus, 
κῶ | μὸν péretot  χαϊρῶν. (6, 16.) 
πῇ | γῆ peoved | πεϊθοὺς. (22, 6.) 


. We have given Barnes’s emendation, based on that of Scaliger. 
The commana reading ts ὅταν ὁ Βάκχος ἐσέλθῃ. 


\ 
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XI. Sometimes the first long syllable i is found resolved. 
Thus, 


σὺ δὲ | pidide εἴ YE | ὥργῶν. as, 8.) 

χῶ | πόσᾶ φὲροῦσϊν | ὕλᾶι. (Id. 7.) 
and occasionally also the second ; as, 

μέθυ | Oper ἄδρᾶ γέ | λῶντξς. (6, 8.) 

iE | πῶς γἔρᾶνδς ὅδ | evel. (87, 6.) 

XII. Of the middle iambi the first has sometimes a long 
anacrusis, but oftener in the tragedians and comedians. 
Thus, . 

Gro | ρίπτονταϊξ μὲρ | tava. (39, 5.) 

The second more unfrequently ; as in Sophocles, E ΕἸ. 1068, 
and Euripides, Cyci. 497. , 
φρδνϊ | μῶτατοῦς of | ὥνοῦς. 

Ent | d&uviaic τὲ | ξᾶνθδν. 

XIII. The species of Ionics which we have just been con 
_ sidering under the preceding paragraph is found intermin- 
gled with that referred to in paragraph £X., in the following 
odes of Anacreon; the 6th, 6th, 22d, 20th, 36th, 37th, 39th, 
41st, 42d, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 56th, 57th, and in fragments 
13, 17, and 21. 

XIV. We come now to the first of the two species m men- 
tioned in paragraph VIII., namely, that consisting of a dis- 
syllabic anacrusis, with an Tonic a majore and two syllables 
Over; 88, 

XV. These are often formed into systems by the tragic 
writers, with a monometer occasionally appended, and end« 
ing with a.verse of iambic form. The final doubtful sylla- 
ble is excluded, as in anapestics. Thus we have the fol- 
ne in the Supplices of Aischylus, v. 10265, seg. εἰ 

1. Burney erroneously makes‘ these lines. Touie 4 @ minore. (Tent. 
Suppl v. 1018, p. 72.) 
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᾿ ὅτε | pay Garda | vanroc 
μᾶκἄρ | ἃς Seove γᾶνᾶ | évree 
TOA | οὐχοῦς TE Kat | οἵ χεὺμ 
“Epa | σῖνοῦ | ᾿ 
πὲρϊ | vatovrat πᾶλ | ἁιοῦ 
ind | δεξᾶσθξ δ᾽ Or | ἄδδι 

. μέλδς"  αἵνὸς δὲ THA | ἵν τῆν- 
δὲ IIE | λασγῶν ἔχξ | τῶ, μῆδ᾽ 

rt | Νειλοὺῦ [. 

πρό | χῦᾶς | σξθῶ | μὲν ὕμν | οἷς. 

XV. Another kind of Anacreontic verse employed by the 
tragic writers is that in which anaclasis, or the conjunction 
of a third peon (~ ~ — ~) and second epitrite (-ν --- 
prevails. Thus, 


ΧΙ. Of Galliombic Verse. 
I. Galliambic verse is composed of two Anacreontics, of 
which the last is catalectic ;. in this form : 


ww 


" omen — a= 
oad —-Soav-—runr —_ wt a wy "αὶ 
ι wet aD ee we ww 


Il. The cesura always falls at the end of the first An- 
acreontic, and is observed with great care. The following 
are two lines of this measure, given by Hephestion : 


Τὰλλ | αἱ μῆτρος dp | εἴῆς [|φῖλδ | θῦρσδι dpdua | δὲς. 

αἷς | évréad πᾶτᾶ | γεῖταϊ || καὶ | χαλκξᾶ κρὅτᾶ | λᾶ. 
. Ill. The following Galliambics are given by Diogenes 
Laertius (8, ad. fin.) H. Stephens scanned them errone- 
ously as hexamsters; and Salmasius, in his eagerness to 
emend them, only corrupted them the more. Porson re- 
stored them to their trie numbers. We have marked in 
each the place of the cesural ‘pause, that the 2 melons may 
be more perceptible. 
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, ἂν Μέμφει λόγος ἐστὶ ἢ προμαθεῖν τὴν ἰδίην 
Evdotéy ποτε μοῖραν || παρὰ τοῦ καλλικέρω 
ταύρον, κοὐδὲν ἔλεξεν" ἢ Bot γὰρ πόθεν λόγος ; 
φύσις οὐκ ἔδωκε μόσχῳ || λάλον "Απιδι στόμα, 
παρὰ δ᾽ αὐτὸν λέχριος στὰς ἢ ἐλιχμήσατο στολὴν, 
προφανῶς τοῦτο διδάσκων || ἀποδύσῃ βιοτὴν 
ὅσον οὕπω: διὸ καὶ οἱ ἢ ταχέως ἦλθε μόρος, 
δεκάκις πέντ᾽ ἐπὶ τρισσαῖς  ἐσίδοντι πλειάδας. 


ΧΙΠ. Of Glyconie Verse. 


1 The first, and, at the same time, most simple and ele- 
gant form of Glyconics is a base followed by a logaadic 
order, consisting of a dacty] and trochee, and terminating 
with an arsis. Thus, 


WA [ πο πὺ- 


If. This kind of verses form systems, for the most part, 
which are customarily concluded by the catalectic verse 
called Pherecratic. Thus,. 

ὅδ᾽ ἐ | γῶ χερᾶς aipar | ἢ 
pac βρό | xolot κἔκλειμέν | ἃ 
πέμπο | pat κἄτἄ γαῖ | dc. (Androm. 502, seq.) 

III. The logacwdic order was subsequently changed inte 
a choriambus and iambus, by which the last syllable but 
one was made doubtful; as, 

Al πος. - | 

Thus we have in Euripides, Hippol. 741, the following : 

τὰς | Aéurpopaetc | αὔγᾶς. 

IV. The logacedic order having been divided into a cho- 
riambus and iambus, it was thought fit to vary the numbers 
by transposition, so that the iambus, being placed before 
the choriambus, was changed into a spondee or trochee, be- 
cause an arsis ought to fellow the base. Thus, 

AA [Slee 


καὶ πεντ | ἤκδνθ᾽ | oinpiblac. 
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V. And again, another transposition also was made, 
though not of frequent occurrence, the choriambus taking 
the first place, and the base and trochee being changed into 
an iambic.syzygy. As, 


— 
—vvy-[o--- 
XN 


VI. The Pherecratic verse, in which the choriambus is 
not followed by an iambus that may be transposed, admits 
only two forms: 


Of which the Jast is uncommon, and used, for the most 
part, only in some compound verses. 

VII. The primitive species of Glyconics, which ends in 
an iambus, receives among dramatic poets, at least in the 
later tragedy, even a spondee in the end, so that in anti- 
strophics a spondee may answer to an iambus. ‘Thus, in 
Sophocles, Philoct. 1128, 1151, we have 


ὦ τόξον φίλον, ὦ φιλῶν. 
τὼν πρόσθεν βελέων ἄλκᾶν. 

VIII. A pyrrhic is excluded from the base among the 
dramatic poets and in the graver lyric poetry. The rest of 
the dissyllabic feet are used promiscuously by the dramatic 
writers, so that any one may answer to any one. The tri- 


brach is most used by the later tragedy, as in Euripides, 
Phen. 210. 


Tvpidy | otdpa λϊποῦς" 1 Ebay. 


The tragedians of the same age sometimes allowed them- 
selves an anapest also ; as in Sophocles, Philoct. 1098 : 
τὶ πῦτ av | μοῖ τό Kat’ ἢ | μᾶρ. 
or a dactyl; as in Ζρλ. Tour. 1144: 


παρθξνδς | εὐδοκιμῶν | yauar. 
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IX. The choriambus is not unfrequently resolved, espe- 


cially in the later tragedy. Thus, the first syllable in 
_ Soph, Ged. Col. 186, 205: 


| TETpOpEV | ἀφίλον ard | στὕγεϊν. 


“Φθ wh lel band 


And in in ἃ: Pherecratic ; as, Eurip. Hel. 1502, 1519: 


Eninit | ὅμενὅς tary, | εἴ 
ῥδθιᾶ | WHALE ϑάλᾶσσ | ἃς. 


So also i in the last syllable ; as, Hel. 1505 ; Herc. Fur. 781: 
Baré | Πλεϊᾶδᾶς ὕπδ | μὲσᾶς. 
Ισμῆν᾽ | ὦ στέφἄνδφορ | iar. 

ΣΧ, In this other form of Glyconics, 


cole εἷς | ane Nt om ee ed oe 
ew 


the order which ‘follows the base may have both a resolu- 
tion of the arsis and the last syllable doubtful. Whence, in- 
stead of a trochee, sometimes a spondee is put, sometimes a 
tribrach, and these very often; sometimes, but more sel- 
dom,.an anapest also, as in Orest. 812, and Iph. Aul. 1041: 
οἰκτρὄ | Tara ϑοῖν | Guard wat. 
Tlté.| pidég ἕν | datri Dewy. 
XE. Sometimes both the long syllables of the choriambus 
are resolved; as in Eurip. Bacch. 410,427: 


ω we 


Exeto’ | ἄγξ μέ, | Boduté Bpopié. 
σδφᾶν | δ᾽ ἄπἔχξ | npdnida ppéeva ré. 

ΧΠ. As dochmiac verses have other numbers, resem- 
bling them or parts of them, both intermingled and coupled 
with them, so with Glyconics, also, a vast multitude of 
verses are found joined which are either like them or con- 
sist of Glyconics themselves, with some part taken away 
or added. These verses have usually this in common, that 
they contain a.choriambus joined with a different foot. 


- 
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. XII. The forms which are about the most in use are 
these: First, the shortest, 


~vv- [on and . of Ιπτ τ 


Thus, in Soph. Ed. Col. 128, 160, and Eurip. Suppl. 960, 
968 : 
ἄς τρὲἔμδμεν | λἔγεϊν. 
pedpart ov | tpéxel. 
᾿ δυσαὶ | ὧν δ᾽ 6 Bios. 
οὔτ’ ἐν | τοῖς φθϊμξνοϊς. 

XIV. Next, with an anacrusis put instead of a base, as 
in Soph. Gd. T. 467 : 

ὦ | pa viv ἄξλλ | ddav 
ἵπ | πῶν σθένἄρῶ | τἕρδν 
gu | γᾷ πῦδᾶ νῶ | μᾶν. 

XV. There are other forms longer than a Glyconic. Of 
these the first is that of the hypercatalectic Glyconic. 
Thus, 

of. ο΄. | _—w ww = | v= > and ὩΣ | _— Oo [ “ἕο - [ wo 
The following examples are from Soph. Gid. Col. 133, 165, 
and Eurip. Hel. 1317: 


ἱέντ | ὃς τἄδὲ νῦν Ι τὶν ἠκεῖν. 
κλύεις | ὦ πόλυμδχθ᾽ | dAara. 


τ ὀρεί | ἃ πῦτ | & dpdpadi | κῶλῶ. 
_ XVI. Another kind often an joined with » Gyeomes is the 
following : 


Exronise | σύθεϊς 6 πᾶντῶν. ((Ε ἃ. Col. 119.) 
XVII. Another kind is this : 


"ἡ | - — 
rs coed — ww we oe »ω © ew 
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καλλίστ | ὧν Subp | ὧν Atobér. | orépeteal. (Electr. 736. 
κτείνεις | κλεϊνῶν | ovyyévireip’ | ἀδελφῶν. (Id. 741.) 
XVII. The longest of the verses allied to the Glyconic 
is the Phalecian hendecasyllabic. Thus, 
ih l_mwew-[e-~-|o 
ο΄ ἂὲ re | valérE KaAd | indAdy ξὸρ | av. 
The more usual, but less correct way of scanning this meas- 
ure, is as follows : 
at τέ | valété | KaAAL | πῶλδν | ἐδρᾶν. 


XIX. Glyconics are sometimes augmented in the begin- 
ning. Hence we have the following forms: 


SHT|- Le] S— and S-T]-SJ- ὦ - 
téyyel θ᾽ ὕπ | δφρῦσϊ may | κλαῦτοϊῖς. (Antig. 831.) 
ἐγκλῆρον | οὔτξ | viupidiac. (Ib. 814.) 
XX. Another kind -has a trochee inserted between the 
base and the other parts of the Glyconic. Thus, 
“4 j[—-~[--~-|+- 
AA [S| πο πον- 
Eurraig | cvod | λεϊμᾶκὄς ἢ | δόναϊῖς. (Bacch. 865.) 
πᾶδῆ | pot yévy | αἴῶν | μὲν marépav. (Cyel. 41.) 
XXI. Another kind consists of a Pherecratic verse, with 
a molossus or cretic. Thus, 
ΣΝ 
ἘΝ {πο π|ΊΊΞ[πν- 
πένθος | yap μέγᾶλῶς | τῦδ᾽ | ὅρμᾶταΙ. (Med. 183.) 
τάκου | dvpopéva | ody | evvéray. (Ib. 159.) 
XXII. Sometimes a -bacchius is put before a Glyconic. 


Thus, 
L 
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v-—| of. οἷ. |----|[ -- 
ἔρῶτῶν, | ἐρώτ | ὧν δ᾽ ἀπἔπαῦ | σὲν ὦ | -μοι. 
γξἕνοϊμᾶν, | ly’ ὑ | λᾶξν Exéor  ἵ πὸντ | -ov. 
XXIII. A verse is often found among Glyconics com- 
posed of a cretic and choriambus; as in Eurip. Hel. 1356 : 
parpo¢ ὄργ | dc ἕνξἕπει. 
BGTE σὲμν | αἱ Xapiréc. 


XIV. Of Priapeian Verse. 


I. The Priapeian verse consists of a Glyconie and Pher- 
ecratic joined in one. ‘Thus, 
wa pouwval[e-parpore [sc 
of al | —o | —-vrv-—| 


= 


II. Of these forms it is probable that one was for the 
most part used to the exclusion of the rest; as by Anac- 
reon : 
ἠρίστ | joa μὲν trp | tov || λεπτοῦ | μικρόν aro | κλᾶς 
οἶνου | δ᾽ ξξέπϊδν | κἄδδν" || νῦν δ᾽ dbp | ὥς ἔρδξσσ | ἂν 
ψάλλω | πῆκτϊδᾶ τῇ | φιλῇ || κωμάζξ | ὧν raid Gbp | ἢ. 

ΠῚ. The cesura is everywhere carefully observed. This 
metre appears to have been asynartete; and hence the hi- 
atus in the following line given by the scholiast on Theoc- 
ritus : | . po 
ἂν φέἕρδ | μὲν napa τῆς | ϑξοῦ || ἄν Exa | λεσσᾶτὅ τῆν | ἃ. 

XV. Of Eupolidean Verse. 


I. The Eupolidean verse, which is peculiar to the comic 
poets, consists of a Glyconic verse having a choriambus at 
the end, and another like member, in which is a cretic in- 
stead of a choriambus. 

II. In the base are found a trochee, iambus, spondee, and 
sometimes a tribrach. Thus, 
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een i εἷς 
| 


@ 3E | ὥμξ | vol κἄτἔρῶ || πρὸς ὑ | μᾶς E | AedOEpac. 
EpvOpdv | ἐξ ἄκρ | ov πᾶχὺῦ τοῖς || raid |. οἰς ἕν | ἣν γέλῶς. 
XVI. Of Cratinean Verse. 


. I. The Cratinean verse differs from the Eupolidean in the 
first portion only, in which it has a choriambus and an iam- 
bic dipodia. Thus, | 


πᾶντὰ φῦρῆτ | ἃ πᾶντ] ἅ rode | ητὰ | τῶδε | τῶ apd. 


Φ “--- —_ 
e ᾽, το www one ad om GS om 


teal + ttn 


Il. The cesura, as in the line here given, is often neg- 
lected. | 


’ XVH. Of Polyschematistic Verse. 

I. This name is applied to verses whose composition is 
so irregular and variable that they cannot be classed with 
propriety under any particular head. In other words, poly- 
schematistic verses are those which consist of entirely ir- 
regular feet. Thus, 


Οἱδιπόδᾶ | βρὅτῶν οὔδὲ Ι νᾶ μᾶκὰαριζ |G. (Ged. T. 1195.) 


Xvi. Of Prosodiae Verse. 


This appellation is given to a verse in which choriam- 
bics are mixed with fonics or peons. Thus, : 


1. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
. vppara 8 1 || ἔτο πέδῷ. (Orest, 1431.) 


2. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
μδλπᾶν δ᾽ Grd | καὶ χδρδποϊ | Gv. (Hec. 905.) 
μᾶστον ὕπέξρ.] TéeAAOvr ἔσϊδ᾽] ὧν. (Orest. 832.) 
8. Trimeter Catalectic. 
λᾶϊνξοϊς | “Apptivis | Gpydvoic. (Phan. 114.) 
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. 4. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
μὲγαλᾶ dé | rig δύναμϊς | δ᾽ GAdordp | Gv.  (Orest. 1562.) 


XIX. Of Asynartete Verses, 

I. This name is given to those verses which consist of 
two different measures united into one line. 

II. The name denotes that the union is not a close one 
(ἀσυνάρτητος, i. e., “not jointed together”), and, in fact, 
the last syllable of the first member of the line may be ei- 
ther long or short, just as if it were the final sylleble of a 
separate line. On this same principle, too, a hiatus is al- 
lowed between the two measures. Thus, 

deiva | detva || πέπον | θᾶμξν. Troch. syz.+lamb. syz.' 
aidivéy | alAtviy || ἄρχᾶν | ϑάνατοῦ. Dact. dim.+Anap. 
mon. 
Enidépy | tv ὧς || πέσοϊμ᾽ |e “ve | Ge. ἌΡ. mon.-- 
Iamb. penth. 

IH. The metre of Archilochus is this, m which he uni- 

formly observed the cesura : . 


ome oa alte 


“Ἐρᾶσμὸν | ἴδῆ Xap | Ἰλᾶξ ἢ χρῆμᾶ | rot γὲ | λοϊὄν. 

IV. Another measure employed by the same poet, and 

imitated by Horace (Od. 1, 4), is as follows: 
--“Ξ --Ξ--τ--ὄ---.. ee eS 
οὔκ ἔθ᾽ 5 | μῶς AAA | εἷς ἅπᾶ | Adv χρδἄ' ἢ κἄρφξ | Tal 
yap | ἤδῆ. 

V. Another asynartete verse of Archilochus, which Hor- 
ace has imitated in epode 1], is as follows: 
GAAG μ᾽ ὅ | AvotpE | λῆς || G’ ταῖρ | ἕ δᾶμν | & rat | πῦθδς. 


1. A verse of this kind, in which a trochaic 1 is followed by an iambic 
syzygy, Or vice versa, is termed periodicus 
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Vas. 114-110. 
Antispastic SysTem. 

. "A, a, Fa, ἔα. 
. Tig Gy@ | tig Gua | πρόσξπτὰᾶ | μ᾽ ἄφεγγῆς, 
, ϑεσσσυύτῦς ἢ | βρδτετᾶς ἢ | κξκρᾶμενῆ ; 
. Ἱἱκέτδ τερμονϊ | ὅν Ent πᾶγδν, 
. πδνῶν ἐμῶν | ϑξῶρδς, ἢ | τὶ OH ϑέλῶν ; 
. Spare δὲσμ | ὥτῆν μέ δῦσ πότμον Sed. 


Φ δι νὰ ὦ ἐν» 


1. Extra metrum.? 

2. Bacchic tetrameter. 
3. Antispastic trimeter. 
4. Antispastic dimeter. 
5. Antispastic trimeter. 
6. Antispastic trimeter. 


Vss. 120-127. 
AnapasTic MEssvRE. | 
‘1. τὸν Aide | ἔχθρν, ἢ τὸν πᾶσ | T θξοῖϊς ἢ 
2. dt’ ἄπεχθ | εἴᾶς || ἔλθδνθ᾽ | ὅπδσοϊ ἢ} 
3. τῆν Διός | αὐλὴν | εἴσοῖχν  εὑσῖν ἢ 


. We have included under this general head not onty utapastics, 
bat parts of the play, also, not uttered by the chorus, but where the 
mesure employed is of a choral nature ; as in the piece first given. 

2. Exclamations, not included in any measure. 
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4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 
8. 


pani 
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Ola τῆν | Adv ἢ OtAdrq | Ta βρὅτῶν | 
φεῦ φεῦ | ti πὄτ᾽ αὖ || Kivdiop | a KAS | - 
πὲέλᾶς οἵ | ὥνῶν || αἰθὴρ | δ᾽ EAddpatc |] 
nrEpvyGay | piraic || Undo | picet | 
πᾶν pot | φδδερον || τὸ πρόσξρπ | Gv. (Parcemiac ) 


— 


Vas. 128-188 (Leipsic ed. 128-135). 
SrropueE β΄. 


. Μῆδὲν φδδῆ | Ofig φίλια 

. γὰρ ROE τὰξ | τς πτέρύγῶν 

. ϑὅαϊς ἄμϊλλ, | αἷς πρόσξθᾶ 

. TOVOE πᾶγον, | πᾶτρῷᾶς 

. μῦγϊς πᾶρεϊπ | οὐσᾶ φρένας; 

. κραϊπνὄφορ | οἵ δὲ μ᾽ E | πεμψᾶν | avpat: 
. κτύπον yap ἃ | χῶ χαλῦυθος 


δῖῃξεν ἄντρ | ὧν μῦχον, Ex δ᾽ 


- shi ὅ μοῦ | 
. τᾶν ϑέμερῶπ | ἵν aida: σῦ- 


. ϑὴν δ᾽ ἄπὲ | δῖλός dy | ᾧ πτὲρ | ὥτῷ. 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 


The same measure. 
The same measure. 


. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
. Glyconic polyschematistic. 


Logacedic. 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. oe 
. The same measure. 

. Antispastic monometer. 

. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic. 

11. 


Logacdic. 
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Ves. 139-146 (Leipsic ed. 136-148). 
Anapxstic Measure. 
. Ai ai | ai ai ἤ 
. τῆς THAD | τεκνοῦ || Τῆθῦδς | ἐκγὄνᾶ ἢ 
. τοῦ Tépt | πᾶσᾶν 9 || εἴλισσ | Susvov | 
. χθόν᾽ ἄκοϊμ | ire || pevudri | παϊδὲς ἢ 
: πᾶτρος ὦ | κξἄνοῦ' || δέρχθῆτ᾽ | ἔσϊδεσθ᾽ ἢ 
. οἱῷ | δξσμῷ || πρόσπδῤπ | ἅτδς ἢ 
. THOSE Hap | ἄγγος || σκὄπελοϊς | ἔν ἄκροϊς ἢ 
. φροῦρᾶν | ach HA λὸν ὄχῆσ |G. (Paremiac.) 
ee 
Vss. 147-157 (Leipsic ed. 144~151). 
/ ᾿ ANTISTROPHE β' ᾽ 
corresponding line for line with Strorus β΄ 
. Δεῦσσῶ Πρδμῆ | θεῦ pobépa δ᾽ 
. Euototy ὅσσ | οἷς ὄμϊχλῆ 
. πρῦσῆξξ πλῆρ | ἧς δᾶκρυῶν 
« σὸν δὲμᾶσ εἰσ | idovo7 
. TETpalc πρόσαῦ | αἱνόμξνν , 
. ταῖσδ’ aba | μᾶντδδξ | τοῖσζ | λῦμαϊς 
. γξοϊ yap ot | ἄκδνομοϊ | 
. κρᾶτοῦσ᾽ “Ολῦμπ | οὗ νξὔχμοϊς 
. δὲ δῆ vopoic | 
. Ζεῦς ἀθἕτῶς | κρᾶτῦνεϊ ra 
. πρῖν δὲ TEA | ὥρϊᾶ | νῦν ἄ | Ἱστοῖ. 


95. ΜῈ 5) δι Ὁ ere 


= SO ΟΣ δι ν᾽ ὁ μα 


γειά 


Vas. 158-164 (Leipsic ed. 152-158). 
AnapPzstic MEasure. 
1. Ei yap μ᾽’ Dd γῆν, | νερθὲν τ᾽ | ἀϊδοῦ | 
2. τοῦ νέκρὄ | δεγμὄνδς || εἷς Grép | ἄντον ἢ 
3. Taprdpov | ἧκεν, | δεσμοῖς | ἄλύτοϊς Ἵ 
4. ἄγριῶς | πᾶλᾶσᾶς, ἢ Ge wh | TE ϑέδς, ἢ 
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5. pipré tig | GAAGe || τοῖσδ᾽ ἔπξ | γῆθεϊ' ἢ 
6. νῦν δ᾽ αἴθ | ἔρϊον || κῖνῦγμ᾽ | ὅ τἄλᾶς ἢ 
7. ἐχθροῖς | ἔπίχᾶρτ | ἅ πέπονθ | a. (Ραχωπιῖδο.) 
eee 
Vss. 165-173 (Leipsic ed: 159-166). 
STRoPHE γ΄. 
. Tig @dé τλῆσῚ ixdpdioc 
. ϑέῶν ὅτῶ | TAD’ ξπῖχαρῆ ; 
. Tig ov ξύνᾶσχ | GAG κακοῖς : 
τξοϊσϊ, δίχα | γέ ΔΙῦς ; 6 δ᾽ ἔπὶ | κτῶς Get 
ϑὲμξνδς | ἀγνᾶμπτ || ὃν νῦ | ὄν, 
. δαμνᾶταϊζ | οὐρᾶνϊ | ἂν 
. γεννᾶν" | οὐδὲ | λῆξ- ὔ ' 
. εἴ πρὶν ἄν | ἢ κὄρξσ | ἢ κξἄρ, | ἢ πᾶλᾶ | μᾷ τινὶ 
. τᾶν δύσᾶ | λῶτδν EA | ᾧ Tic | ἄρχᾶν. . 


© οὐ “2 ὦ δι mw OD ἐδ = 


1, Antispastic dimeter. 
2. The same measure. 
3. The same measure. 
4. Antispastic trimeter. 
5. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
6. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
7. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
8. Dactylic pentameter. 
9. Logacdic. 
tee 
Ves. 174-184 (Leipsic ed. 167-177). 
Anarzstic ΜΈΛΒΥΒΕ. 

. Ἢ μὴν | ἔτ’ ἕμοῦ, || xainép | κρᾶτἔραϊς ἢ 
. ἔν γυῖ | ὅπεδαϊς || αἴκτζ | ὄμξνοῦ ἢ ' 
. χρεϊᾶν | eter  μᾶκαρῶν | πρὑτᾶνϊς | 
. δεῖξαξ | τό νξδν || BovAcip’ | ὕφ᾽ ὅτοῦ ἢ 
. σκῆπτρον | ride || τ᾽ ἄπδσὑλ.] drat ἢ 


Gr ὃ ὧὦ 8 "» 
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6. καὶ μ᾽ ov | Ti μέλξ || γλῶσσοϊς | πεϊθοῦς ἢ} 
7. ἔπᾶοϊ | daioty || ϑελξεῖ | στἔρξᾶς 7’ | 
8. ovmdr’ ἄπ | εἰλᾶς || πτῆξᾶς | τὔδ᾽ ἔγῶ | 
9. xadtapiy | vo || πρῖν ἄν ἐξ | dypiwy | 
10. δέσμῶν | yaAdon || rotvac | τῇ tivety | 
11. τῆσδ᾽ ain | τᾶς || ἔθέλῆσ | ἢ. (Paremiac.) 


Vss. 185-193 (Leipsic ed. 178-185). 
ANTISTROPHE γ᾽, | 
corresponding line for line with Stropue γ΄. 

Σῦ μὲν ϑρᾶσὺς | TE καὶ πῖκραϊῖς . 
ἄγᾶν δ᾽ ἔλεῦθ | ἐρδστομεϊς" 
ἐμᾶς δὲ φρξνᾶς | ἤρξθϊσξ Sid | τὔρδς φδθδς: 
δεδιᾶ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ | σαῖς τῦὔχαϊς, 
πᾶ NOTE | τῶνδε πὸν | GY 
χρῆ σὲ | τερμᾶ | KEA- 
aav7’ ἔσϊδ | civ: ἄκίχ | τᾶ yap | HOEG, | καὶ Kap 
Grape | μῦθόν ἔχ | ef xpdv | od παῖς. 


Sak Ow me 


© @ 


Vas. 194-200 (Leipsic ed. 186-198). 
Anapzstic Mzasure. 
1. O00", rt | τρᾶχῦς ἢ καὶ nap’ E-| αὐτῷ ἢ 
2. τὸ dixal | dv ἔχῶν |] Ζεῦς" ἄλλ᾽ | ἐμπᾶς ἢ 
8. μᾶλᾶκδ | γνῶμῶν ἢ 
4. ἕσταϊ | πῦθ᾽, Grav || ταὐτῷ | ῥαϊσθῇ: ἢ! 
5. τῆν δ’ drép | ἀμνὸν ἢ στῦρεσᾶς | δργῆν, ἢ 
6. εἴς ᾷρθ | μὸν ἔμοξ || καὶ φίλὄτ | Fra ἢ 
7. σπεῦδῶν | σπεῦδοντ || ἵ 750’ 7 | ei. (Paremiac.) 
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Vas. 285-305 (Leipsic ed. 277-297). 
Anapzstic MEasuRE. 


. Οὔκ ἃ | κοῦσαϊς || ἔπέθῶ | Ὁξᾶς fl 
. TOUTS, Ππρὸμ | ἢἤθεῦ. ἢ} 


καὶ νῦν | EAGHpG || πὄδὲ κραῖπν | ὅὄσύτογ Ἵ 


. Bandy | πρδλϊποῦσ᾽, || αἰθέρᾶ | ϑ᾽ ayvoy Il ΄ 


rropov of | ὥνῶν, || ὄκρἴδ | ξσσῇ I 


. KO0vt τὴδ | E TEA: || τοῦς Gove | δὲ πδνοῦς fl 
. χρῆζῶ | διάπᾶντ || ὅς ἄκοῦσ | at. (Paremiac.) 
. ἥκῶ | δολίχῆς || τερμᾶ KEA | εὐὔθοῦ | 

. διάμεῖῳ | ἄμξνδς || πρὸς o&, ἹΤρῦμ | ἡθεῦ, | 

. τὸν πτἔρῦγ | ὥκῆ || Tévd’ οἵ | voy | 

. γνῶμῆ | orduidy || ἅτἕρ εὖ | Odvar” | 

. ταῖς σαῖς | δὲ τύχαϊς, || ᾿σθΐ, σῦν ἀλγῶ" [! 

. τῦ, TE γᾶρ | μὲ, δοκῶ, || ξυγγξνξἕς | οὕτῶς It 

. ἔσᾶνᾶγκ | det, ll χῶρῖς | TE γξἕνοῦς || 


οὐκ ἔστ | ἵν ὅτῷ || μεϊζονᾶ | μοϊρᾶν || 
veipain’, | ἢ oot. I. 


. γνῶσεϊ | δὲ tad” Go ἢ rip’, οὐδ  μᾶτῆν ἢ 


18. χἄρϊτο | γλῶσσεϊν || Evi pol | φἔρξ yap ἢ 
19. ojpaty’, | 6, τί χρῆ tl cot ξὺμ | πρᾶσσεϊν" || 
20. ov γὰρ | 7dr’ Epeic, || ὥς "Ὦ | κξῶνοῦ || 
21. φϊλός ἔστ |  BEbai || GtEpd¢ | cot. (Parcemiac.) 
Vss. 405-413 (Leipsic ed. 897-405). 
STROPHE 0’. Ν 


ΑξΣ Ὁ ὧἱ ὃ. ws μα 


. Στἔνῶ σὲ τᾶς | οὐλόμενᾶς 
. τύχᾶς, πρόμῆ | θεῦ, δἄκρῦσϊ- 


στἄκτον δ᾽ Gn’ π᾿ ὅσσ | ὧν ῥἄδιίνῶν 
ῥξος, πᾶρεϊ | ἂν viriotc 


. ἔτεγξξ πᾶγ | αἷς" ἄμεγᾶρ-. 
. τᾶ yap τἄδὲ | Ζεὺς ἴόδϊοῖς 


vopolg κρᾶτῦν | Gy, ὕπὲρῆ- 
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8. φᾶνον ϑέξοῖς | τοῖσὶ πᾶρος 


© 


Ὁ. OO NE OT 69 ἐδ τὸ 


Ὁ ΟΟὉ 1 ὧι ὦ Οὐ se = 


σι ἃ ὧδ do μὲ 


. δεϊκνῦσϊν αἰχμᾶν. | 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 


The same measure. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 


. The same measure. 
. Dochmiac monometer. 


Vss. 414-422 (Leipsic ed. 406-414). 
ANTISTROPHE δ΄, 
corresponding line for line with Stropux ὅ΄. 


. IIpéndaa δ᾽ ἢ | δῆ στῦνδξἔν 

. AEAGKE χῶρ | ἃ, μἔέγᾶλδ- 

. σχημδνᾶ τ᾽ Gpy | ατὄπρἔπῆ' 
. OTsvovol τᾶν | σᾶν Zvvdpai- 
. μὄνῶν TE Tin | ἄν, ὅποσοϊ τ᾽ 
. ἕποϊκοὄν Gyv | ἃς “᾿Ασϊᾶς 

. ἔδος νἔμδντ | al, μἔγᾶλδ- 

. στὄνοϊσϊ σοῖς | πημᾶσὶϊ avy- 
. κἀμνοῦσϊ ϑνῆτοϊ. | 


ι---  --- --- ᾿ 
Vas. 423-427 (Leipsic ed. 415-419). 
Strorue é.' 


. Κολχὶδ | ὃς τὲ || γᾶς Ev | οἴκοῖ | 

. παρθὲν | οἱ pay || ἃς a | τρξστοϊ | 
.. καὶ Σκῦθ | ἧς ὅμ | Ἰλῦς | of γᾶς ἢ 
. ἐσχᾶτον tim | ὅν audi Mai- 

. Oriv Exova | ἴ Aipvar. 


1. Choriambic dimeter. 
M 


198 


om 00 ὃ » 


Am οὐ ἐδ "αὶ 


Ὁ τ ΘΒ eer 


m © © = 
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. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 
. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. Antispastic dimeter. | 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


4 


eee . 
Vass. 428-432 (Leipsic ed. 420-424). 
| ANTISTROPHE 6é, 


corresponding line for line with Srrorue é. 


“Apabi | ἃς τ᾽ dp | εἴν | avO6c, | 


. Yi | κρημνὸν || 9 of 710A | τσμᾶ ἢ 

. Καῦκᾶσ | ov πὲλ | ἄς véu | ὄνται, || 
. δαϊὸς στρᾶτ | ὅς, δξύπρῶΩρ 

. οἷσί βρἔμῶν | Ev αἰχμαῖς: 


eS 


Vas. 433-444 (Leipsic ed. 425-435). 
Anrispastic SysTEM. 


. Movin δὴ mpd00 | Ev GAAGY Ev | πόνοϊσϊν δᾶμ- 
. ἔντ᾽ ἀκὰμ | ἄντὄδὲ | τοῖς 
. Tirdvd λὺὑμαϊς | εἰσϊδόμᾶν ϑξῶν, 


“Ατλᾶνθ᾽, ὅς αἱ | ἕν ὕπέρδφδν ; 
σθένος κρᾶταϊδν | 


. οὐρᾶνϊ | ὃν TE πόλ | ὃν 
. μῶτοϊσῖν ὕπό | Baoracet. 


βδᾷ δὲ rot | ἴὸς κλύδῶν | ξῦμ- 


. πιπτῶν, στέἕνεϊ | βῦθος, κἔλαϊν | ὃς δ᾽ 

. ἀἄϊδῦς ὕπδ | βρὲμεῖ μῦχδς | γᾶς, 

. πᾶγαϊ 8 ἄγνδρρ | ὑτῶν πόταμῶν | στὲν- 
. οὐσϊν | ἅλγδς | οἰκτρόν. ἢ 


. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic dimeter. 


SO DW “ὦ δὲ mw ὁ DO "» 


= 
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. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

. Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 

. Antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. The same measure. 

. The same measure. . 

. The same measure. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Vas. 535-546 (Leipsic ed. 527-535). 
ΒΎΒΟΡΗΕ ς΄. 

. Μῆδαμ’ ὅ | navrd νὲμ | dv 

. ϑεῖτ᾽ ἔμ | & γνῶ- | 

. μᾷ κρᾶτῦς | ἄντ πᾶ | Adv Ζεὺς, 

. pie’ E | λιννῦ- | 

. σαϊμῖ ϑὲ | ov¢ doi | αἷς ϑοῖν- 

αἷς roti | vioodpE | νᾶ 

. βοῦφν | οἷς, wap’ | 

. Ὠκξᾶν | 086 πᾶτρ | ὃς 

Gobéorov πῦρδν, 

pie’ GAir | οἴμϊζ Ady | οἷς" 

. GAA | pot τὔδ᾽ ἢ ἐμμᾶν | of, καῖ ἢ 

μῆπὄτ᾽ | ἐκτᾶκ | εἴῆ. 


. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic monometer. 

Dactylic trimeter. 

Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
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11. Trochaic dimeter. 
12. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Ves. 547-558 (Leipsic ed. 536-548.) 
ANTISTROPHE ς΄, 
corresponding line for line with Stnorgs ς΄. 
. Hdd τὶ | ϑᾶρσαλξ | dic 
. τὸν μᾶκρ | ὃν Tety- | 
. εἴν Bpov | ξλπῖσϊ, | φᾶναϊς 
. ϑυμὸν | ἄλδαϊν- ἢ 
. οὐσᾶν ἕν | εὐφρὅσῦν | αἷς" φρῖσσ- 
ὦ δὲ σὲ | δερκομεν | ἢ 
. μῦρϊ | οἷς μὄχθ- | 
. οἷς dia | Kvaidpér | ὄν. 
+ κ« * * κα “1 


Ὁ οὐ “1 ὦ δι Pwd = 


[ 
- 


Zijva yap | ob τρὸμξ | ὧν, 
. ἂν Wt | ἃ γνῶμ || ἢ 0&6 | εἰ ϑνᾶτ- ἢ 
. ov¢ ay | ἄν, Ipdp || ἤθεῦ. | 
Vas. 559-567 (Leipsic ed. 546-5653). 
Stroruz ¢. 
1. Dip’ ὅπῶς | dxdpic ἢ χἄρϊς ὦ | φίλδς εἶπ- ἢ 
2. ἔ ποῦ | Tic GAx || ἃ 
3. Tic EPG  μέρϊῶν |. . 
4. apng | ic οὐδ᾽ || ἔδερχθ bas 
δ. ὄλϊγδ | δρᾶνϊῆν || 
6. Gxi | κῦν io || Gveip | ὅν ἢ τὸ φῶτ | dv 
7 
8 
9 


a) 
ao = 


. Giddy |* * * i yévic ἐμ | πέπδδίσμ- | * 
. Evdv ov | πὅτξ τᾶν || Διός Gpp [ὄνϊᾶν |] 
. ϑνᾶτῶν | πᾶρξξ || ta | ot Bova | ai. 


1. Aline is wanting here to answer to the corresponding one in a the 


strophe. 
2. A trisyllabic word is wanting in this line. Blomfield suggests 
μερόπων Pamey GAaés, changing at the same time the preceding 


OW 2S OR wD κα 


᾿ΟΩ 05 ὦ ὦ ὧχ m& OO WD = 


tr om 69 29 "ὦ 
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. Anapestic dimeter. 
. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Anapestic monometer. 


Iambic dimeter catalectic. 
Anapestic monometer. 
Iambic trimeter catalectic. 
Anapestic dimeter. 

The same measure. 


. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


--“ 
Vas. 568-576 (Leipsic ed. ὅδ4--561). 
ANTISTROPHE ζ΄, 
corresponding line for line with Strorue ζ΄. 


͵ 


. Ἐμᾶθον | τἄδξ, σᾶς || πρόσϊδοῦς᾽ | ὅλδᾶς ἢ} 

. τύχᾶς, | Πρῦμῆ || Oev- 

. τὸ didud | itor | 

. δὲ pot | pEAd¢ || πρόσεπτ | ἃ 

. 700”, ἕκεῖν | ὅ θ᾽ 6, τ᾽ ἂμ- | 

. Gt λοῦτρ | ἃ καὶ || λέχδς | ody ὃ ἢ μέναϊζ | οὖν 
. bra | τὶ γἀμῶν, || Gre τᾶν | ὅμδπᾶ- || 

. τρϊὸν édy | οἷς ἃ || ydyée “H | σϊδνᾶν | 


πιθῶν | δᾶμᾶρτ ἢ & xotv  ὅλξκτρ ἢ dv. 
pd 
Vss. 577-581 (Leipsic ed. 562-566) 
' Anapastic ΜΈΛΒΟΒΕ. 
Tic γῆ, | τὶ γένος, | tiva φῶ | λεῦσσεῖν ἢ 


. τὸνδὲ YGA | ἵνοῖς ἢ Ev πέτρϊν | οἷσιν ἢ} 
. χεϊμᾶξζ | Spevor ; |] τίνδς ἃ | πλᾶκϊᾶς | 
. ποῖν αἷς | ὅλξκεϊ ; ] σημῆν | ὅν, ὅπῆ | 
+ γς ἢ] μῦγέρᾶ  πέπλᾶνῆ | pat. “(Parcomise.) 


187 
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Vas. 582-607 (Leipsic ed. 567-588). 
 ‘Anvispastic SysTem. 


. Ἂ ἃ, ἔα Ea: 7 
. xplei tig αὖ μὲ | τἄλαϊνᾶν οἱστρὸς, ΕΝ 
. εἰδῶλδν. “Apy [οὗ γηγξνοῦς, | dled’ ὥ da, [φύδοῦμαϊ 
. τὸν μυρϊῶπ | ὅν εἰσδρῶς | d βοῦτᾶν. 

. 6 δὲ TrOpevéral | δόλϊδν ὄμμ᾽ ἔχῶν, 

. ὅν οὐδὲ nat | θᾶνδντᾶ yal | ἃ κεῦθεξ. 

. GAAG μέ τᾶν | τἄλαϊνᾶν 

. & ἐνερῶν πὲρῶν | κῦὔνηγξτεῖ, 

. πλᾶνᾶ τὲ νῆστ | iv dvd τῶν πὰρᾶ | Aidv ψαμμν, 
. ὕπό δὲ κῆρδπλᾶστ | ὅς ὅτύδεξ Svar | 

| ἀχέτᾶς | 

ὑπυνδδοότῶν vopov. | 

. ζῶ Ἰῶ, | ποῖ ποῖ, πῶ πῶ, 

. πῶ πῶ πῆ μ᾽ ἄγ | οὔσῖν τῆλξ | πλᾶγκτοϊ πλᾶνοῖ, 
. τὶ πότε p’, ὦ | Kpovié rai, 

. τί πότξ ταῖσδ’ Ev | ἐζευξᾶς εὑρῶν 


ἅἁμαρτοῦσᾶν | ἔν πῆμᾶναϊσϊν 


. οἱστρῆλατῶ δὲ | detpart deiAatay 

. πᾶρᾶκδπον. GEE ; | τεϊρεῖς πῦρ φλεξόν, | 
ἢ χθῦνϊ κἄλυψον, | 7 πδντϊοϊσῖν 

. δακξσϊ δὸς Bop | Gv, μῆδὲ μοῖ 

. φθόὄνῆησῆς ety | μᾶτῶν ἄναξ. 

.. ἀδῆν μὲ THAD. | πλάγκτοϊ πλᾶναξ,. 


γεγυμνδκᾶ Ι σῖν, οὔδ᾽ ἔχῶ 


«Ὁ ees αν» Fer 


. Extra metrum. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 
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5. Dochmiac dimeter. 
6. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 


cea aar eer 
Ons 


. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
. Dochmiac and antispastic. 
. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dochmiac dimeter, 

. Cretic monometer. 

. Antispastic monometer. 

. Antispastic dimeter. 

. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Cretic dimeter. 

. Antispastic and dochmiac 

. The same measure. 

. Extra metrum. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. Antispastic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure, 

. The same measure. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 


΄ 


Vas. 613-629 (Leipsic ed. 594-609). 


ANTISPASTIC SysTEM. 


. Πόθεν Euov ov πᾶ | τρὅς Gvdpu'arrveic 
. εἰπέ oot | 
. TE μδγξρᾷ, Th¢ ov, | εἴς ἄρᾶ μ᾽, ὦ τάλᾶς, 


τᾶν τἄλαϊ  πῶρδν ὧδ᾽ 


. Ervpad πρδσθῦρεϊς | 
. ϑέοσσῦτον | δὲ νόσόν ὥνδμᾶσᾶς 


ἃ μᾶραϊν | ei μὲ χρῖ | οὐσᾶ κξν- 


. τροῖς φοϊταἄλξοϊσϊν. | . 
gE. 


180 
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10. oxiprijparayv dé | vijorioiv aixiaig 

11. λαὀρδσσῦτδς 7A | θόν Exixdrot | civ μῆδἔσϊν ] dépetod 
12. dvodaipsvay | δὲ tivéc, ot, & E, ot’ 
13. ἔγῶ poyov | σΐν GAAG pot 

14. ropac τἔκμῆρδν, | 6 Tt p’ Endppevet 
15. naGetv τὶ μὴ xpi | τί φᾶρμᾶκον 
16. νδσοῦ, δεϊξόν, et | πὲρ οἰσθᾶ ϑρδεΐ, 
17. ppacé τᾷ | δυσπλᾶνῷ | πᾶρθξνῷ.͵ 


1. Dochmiac dimeter. 
2. Cretic monometer. _ 
3. Dochmiac dimeter. 
4. Cretic dimeter. 
δ. Dochmiac monometer. 
6. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
7. Cretic trimeter. 
8." Dochmiac monometer. 
9. Extra metrum. ᾿ 
10. Dochmiac dimeter. 
11. Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
12. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
13. Antispastic dimeter. 
14. Dochmiac dimeter. 
15. Dochmiac and antispastic. 
16. The same measure. 
17. Cretic trimeter. 
Vass. 706-718 (Leipsic ed. 688-694). 
Antispastic SystTEx. 
1. Ἔα ἔα. 
2. ἄπέχξ φεῦ | 
8. οὐὔπῦτ᾽ οὐπὅτ᾽ | ηὔ- 
4, χοῦν ξενοῦς pod | el- 
5. σθαὶ λύγοῦς | 


e 
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6. ἔς ἄκδ | ἄν ἔμ | av ; : 
7. οὐδ᾽ ὧδέ die | O8arda, καὶ | Stociora 
8. πημᾶτᾶ, Avpara | 
9. δεϊμᾶτ᾽ apup- | 
10. ἥκεϊ κεντρῶ wi | χεῖν poyay ἔμᾶν". 
11. ζῶ i, | 


Go tS = 


nil onan 
wo μεὶ 


13. 


με 
ΘΟ “ὦ οἱ & 


ΝΣ 


. μοῖρᾶ, | μοϊρᾶ, πέφρικ᾽ | εἴς- " 


iovod πρᾶξ | ἕν “love. 


. Extra metrum. 
. Cretic measure. 


Trochaic monometer hypercatatectic. 
The same measure. 
Cretic monometer. 
Trochaic monometer hyperentaloctic. 


. Antispastie trimeter catalectie. 


Antispastic monometer. 


. Cretic monometer. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic monometer. ἡ : 

. Pherecratie, commencing with trovhee. 


Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 
. 
Ves. 898-908 (Leipsic ed. 876-885). 


ANAPsTIC Measure. 


. λελεῦ, | ARASH, ἢ 


Ord μ᾽ αὖ | σφὰκξλὸς || καὶ φρξἕνδ | πλῆγεῖς Εὖ 


. paviai  ϑᾶλποῦσ᾽, || οἱστροῦ | δ᾽ apdic |] 


xpiel | μ᾽ Grrvpoc.f 
κρἄδιᾷ | δὲ 6566 || dpéva Adar | tet. I 


. τρὄχὄδιν | εἴταξ || δ᾽ δμμᾶθ᾽ ἕ | λιγδῆν, ἢ 
. EEG | δὲ dpdpod || φέρδμαξ, | λῦσσῆς | 


πνεὺῦμᾶτϊ | μᾶργῷ, [ γλῶσσῆς | ἄκρᾶτῆς" ἢ 


~ 


Ml 
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9. BdAEpOL | δέ λὄγοξ ἢ παϊοὺς | εἰκῆ ἢ 
10. στυγνῆς | πρὸς κῦ || μᾶρϊν Gr | ἧς. (Paremiac.) 


Vas. 909-918 (Leipsic ed. 886-892). 
STROPHE 4. 
. Ἢ obpic, | ἢ σδφῦς | ἣν, ὃς 
. πρῶτος | ἕν γνῶμ- || μος 
. ᾧ τῦδ᾽ & | δᾶστᾶσξ | καὶ γλῶσσ- 
. ᾧ OLE | μυθὅλδγ | joer, 
. ὥς τ | κῆδεῦσ- || 
ai κἄθ᾽ E | αὑτόν dp | iorev- 
. εἴ μᾶκρ | ᾧ' καὶ || μῆτξ | τῶν πλοῦτ- ἢ 
. τῷ Ota | θρυπτομεν, | ov, 
parE | τῶν yév- " 
. νᾷ péya | Advopev | dv 
ὄντᾶ | χερνῆ || τᾶν ἕ | paored |] cal. 


eee 


pot bm 


. Dactylic trimeter. 

Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

The same measure. 

Trochaic monometer. 

Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic dimeter. 

Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic monometer. 

10. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
11. Trochaic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


“Ἔ 9. Θὲ ee oe 


© © 


1. 
2. 
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Ves. 919-929 (Leipsic ed. 893-899). 
ANTISTROPHE ἤῆ, 
corresponding line for line with Stropue 7. 


. Μηπδτὲ | pire | μ᾽ ὦ μοῖ- 


pal*|* * 11! 

* λέἔχξ | ὧν Aids | etva-* 

τεϊρᾶν id | olo0E nEA | ovody , 
μῆδὲε | πλᾶθεϊ- | 

ἣν yaue | τᾷ τῖνϊ | τῶν ξξ 

οὐρᾶν | οὔ" rap6 || & γὰρ | dorép- I 
yavipa | πᾶρθξνϊ | av 

eiodp | dc’ to- |] 

οὖς péya | δᾶπτομξ | var. 


. δύσπλᾶ | voic “Ho ll ἃς GA | Gret || ἄς" 


Sacre 
Vass. 930-938 (Leipsic ed. 900-905). 


Epope. 


. Ἔμοϊ δ᾽ dri μὲν | duddae ὅ yaude 


“φδθς, Ov | 


. δεδιᾶ" | μηδὲ || κρεϊσσᾶν- | 
. ὧν ϑὲ | ὧν ἕρ ἢ ὥς 


ἄφυκτον ὄμμ | ἅ πρδσδερκοϊτὅ μ᾽. 
ἄπολεμος GE | γ᾽ ὅ πόλξμδς, ἄπδρᾶ 


Ὁ» 


. πορϊμος" οὐδ᾽ ἔχῶ | Tic ἂν γξἕνοϊμᾶν" 
. τᾶν Aide yép | οὔχ᾽ ὅρῶ 
. piriy ona | φύγοϊμ᾽ ἄν. 


Antispastic dimeter. 
Cretic monometer. , 


3. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


1. Four lables waz ting 5 ew ee ““ ἢ oe 
2 A syllable wanting. | 


ae a ee 


Am ὁ SS = 


mem 6 WS μι 
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. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 


The same measure. 


. The same measure. 
. Antispastic dimeter. 
. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


5--- 55 
Vss. 428-432 (Leipsic ed. 420--424). 
. ANTISTROPHE 6, 


corresponding line for line with Strorue é. 
. “Apa6i | ἃς τ᾽ dp || εἰν | ἄνθῦς, | 

. ὑψῖ | κρημνὸν || 9 of TOA | topa | 

. Kavxdo | ov EA | ἃς véu | ὄνται, | 

. δαϊὸς στρᾶτ | ὅς, δξύπρῶρ 

. olot βρἔμῶν | ἕν αἰχμαῖς: 


Vas. 433-444 (Leipsic ed. 425-435). 
AntispasTic Systrem. 


. Μδνδν δῆ πρόσθ | ἔν ἅλλδν ἔν] πόνοϊσῖν δᾶμ- 
. ἔντ’ ἀκὰμ | ἄντὄδὲ | τοῖς 
. Τιτᾶνᾶ λὺῦμαϊς | εἰσϊδόμᾶν ϑξῶν, 


“Ατλᾶνθ᾽, ὅς αἱ | Ev ὕπερδφὸν ν 
σθένος κρᾶταϊδν | 


. οὐρᾶνϊ | ὃν τέ THA | ὃν 
. μῶτοϊσϊν ὕπό | Baoracet. 


BiG δὲ πὸντ | ide κλύδῶν | ξῦμ- 


. πιπτῶν, στἕνεϊ | βῦθος, κἔλαϊν | ὃς δ᾽ 

. Edie ὕπο | βρἔμεϊ μῦχδς | γᾶς, 

. πᾶγαϊ 8 ἄγνδρρ | ὑτῶν πότὰἀμῶν | στὲν- 
. ovoiv | ἅἄλγδς || οἰκτρόν. ἢ 


. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic dimeter. 


10. 


. Dactylic trimeter. 


ΟΝ ὦ δὲ αὶ Ym 
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. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

. Antispastic dimeter catalectic. _ 
. Antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. The same measure. 

. The same measure. - 

. The same measure. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Vss. 535-546 (Leipsic ed. 527-535). 
STROPHE ς΄. 


. Μηδαᾶμ’ ὅ | πᾶντἄ νὲἕμ | ὧν 
. Veit’ Eu | ἃ γνῶ- | 


μᾷ κρᾶτὅς | ἄντίπᾶ | Adv Ζεὺς, 


. pid? ἕ | Atvvo- || 
. oaipt ϑὲ | od¢ ot | aic ϑοῖν- 


αἷς mitt | vioodpE | νᾶ 


βοῦφδν | οἷς, rap’ || 


. Ὠκξᾶν | of6 πᾶτρ | ὃς 


aobéorov πῦρδν, 


. μῆδ' ἄλϊτ | οἶμζ Ady | οἷς" 
. ἄλλᾶ | pot 75d” || ἐμμᾶν | οἱ, καὶ | 
. μῆπὄτ᾽ | ἐκτὰκ | εἴῆ. 


Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer. 


Trochaic monometer. 

Dactylic trimeter. 

Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer. | 


. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Dochmiac monometer. 


Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
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Vss. 134-171. 


ANAPESTIC MEASURE. 


. Ἡέλαμῶν | τὲ ral, [ τῆς Gud | Ἰρὕτοῦ | 
. Σαλᾶμῖν | ὅς ἔχῶν || βᾶθρᾶν ἄγχ | Wadd, ἢ 


σὲ μὲν εὖ | πρᾶσσδντ᾽ | ἔπίχαϊρ |G. (Ραζωπιίδο.) 


wwe = 


. LEO’ Grav | πλῆγῆ Il Aloe ἢ | SapEvie Il 
. λὄγδς Ex | Advadyv || κἄκδθροὺῦς | ἔπϊδῇ, ἢ 
. μἔγᾶν δκν | ὅν ἔχῶ, || καὶ πέφδδ | ἡμαῖ, Il 


πτὴηνῆς | ὥς ὄμμ | ἅ πέλεϊ | Gc. (Parcemiac.) 


. "Ὡς καὶ | τῆς νῦν || φθϊμξνῆς | νυκτὸς ἢ 

. μἔγᾶλοϊ | Idpv6or || κἀτἔχοῦσ᾽ | ἡμᾶς | 

. Ent δὺσ | xAeta, || σέ τὸν inn | ὅμᾶνῆ ἴ 

. λεϊμῶν᾽ |. Eribayt’, || ὅλἔσαϊ | Advaay || 

. Bora καὶ | λεϊᾶν, ἢ 

. ἥπερ | δόρίλῆπ᾽ ἢ rie ἔτ᾽ ἣν | λοϊπῆ, ἢ 

. κτεϊνοντ᾽ | αἰθῶν || ἴ σϊδὴρ ] ὥς (Paremiac.) 
. Τοϊοῦσδ | ὃ λὄγοῦς || piBipode | πλᾶσσῶν ἢ 


J 


. εἴς Gt | & φἔρεϊ || πᾶσϊν “Od | ὑσσεὺῦς | 

. kal opodpa | πεϊθεϊ' || πέρ yap | σοῦ νῦν || 

. εὐπεῖστ | & Aéyel, || καὶ πᾶς | 6 KAVGY ἢ 

. τοῦ ABE | ἄντος || yaipet | μᾶλλον | 

. τοῖς σοῖς | dxéotv || κἀθυδριζ | ὧν. (Parcemiac.) 
. Τῶν γὰρ | péydAav || ψῦχῶν | τεῖς ἢ 

. οὔκ ἄν ἄμ | ἄρτοῖ' ἢ xara δ᾽ ἂν | tic Euod |] 


© WD stm St wm OF ND mom 


sosresr 
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. Anapestic ἃ dimeter. 
. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
- Anapxstic monometer. 


Iambic dimeter catalectic. 
Anapestic monometer. 


. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

. Anapestic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


ey 
Vas. 568-576 (Leipsic ed. 554-561). 
ANTISTROPHE ζῇ, 
‘corresponding line for line with Stropue ζ΄. 


. Ἐμᾶθδν | radé, σᾶς || mpdotdodc’ | ὅλδᾶς [} 


. τύχᾶς, | Πρδμῆ || θεῦ" 
. τὸ didud | diay ἢ 


. δὲ pot | μέλος || πρόσἔπτ | ἃ 


τῦδ᾽, ἕκεῖν | ὅ θ᾽ ὅ, τ᾽ ἄμ- |] 
gi λοῦτρ | ἄ καὶ || λέχος | σὸν ὃ ἢ μέναϊ | οὖν 


. Lora | τί γαμῶν, || GrE τᾶν | ὅμδπᾶ- ἢ 
. Tpiéy ξὸν | οἷς ἃ || yayéo Ἢ | σϊδνᾶν ἢ 


πιθῶν | δᾶμᾶρτ ἢ & κοῖν [ ὅλξκτρ ἢ ὄν. 
fs _ 
Vss. 577-581 (Leipsic ed. 562-566) 
| ANapastic Measure. 


. Τίς γῆ, | τὶ γξνδς, | τίνᾶ φῶ | Acdoosiv ἢ 

. THVdE YEA | τνοῖς || Ev mErpiv | οἵσῖν ἢ 

. χεϊμᾶξζ | ὄμξνον ; |] rivde ἃ | πλακϊᾶς ἢ 

. ποῖν αἷς | er it Lor | ov, ὅπη ἢ 

. γῆς ἢ | poyepa me vij | pad. (Paramise, 
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4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


SO MISA PH OW " 


CX wm ὁ9 2D ν- 
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Iambelegus hypercatalectic.' 
Epitritic dimeter with anacrusis, and cretic. 
Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 
Tambelegus. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
Epitritic monometer and Adonic.* 
ι- - -------- 
Vas. 182-191 (Leipsic ed. 183-193). 


ANTISTROPHE 4. ~ 


. Οὗ πῦτξ | γᾶρ dpérs | θὲν γ᾽ En’ a | ριστἔρᾶ, 
. Tal TEAG | μῶνδς & | ἃς 


Téa00y, ἕν ποῖμν | αἷς πῖτνῶν" 


. ἢ | κοῖ ydp ἂν ϑεῖ | ἃ νδσδς" | ἄλλ᾽ ἅπερ | ὕκοξ 

. καὶ | Ζεῦς windy καὶ | Φοϊδῦς “Apyst | ὧν φᾷτῖν _ 
. εἴ δ' ὑπό | βαλλόμξ | vor 

. κλέπτ | οὐσὶ μυθοῦς | οἵ μέγᾶ | Aol βᾶσϊλ | ἧς 


ἢ | τᾶς ἄσῶτοῦ | ΣΙσῦφϊ | dav γένξ | ἃς, 


. μὴ, | μῆ μ', ἄναξ, ἔθ᾽, | ᾧδ᾽ EPaA | οἷς κλῖσϊ | αἷς 
. ὄμμ᾽ ἔχῶν, κἂκ | ἂν φᾷτϊν api. 


ι "5---- 
Vas. 192--198 (Leipsic ed. 194-200). 
Epon. 


. “AAN’ ἄνᾶ | ἐξ Edpav | ὧν | ὅποῦ | paxpai ἢ dvi 


στῆρϊξ | et more | τᾷδ᾽ | ἄγῶν | τῷ I σχόλᾷ 


. Gray | ovpdviay | φλἔγῶν. 
. ἐχθρ | ὧν δ᾽ vBpic ὧδ᾽ | a | τἀρδῆτᾶ 
. ὅρμᾶταϊ ἕν | evavipu | οἷς βᾶσσ | αἷς 


1. The iambelegus is ranked under concrete numbers, and consists of 
a second epitritic monometer with an anacrusis, and a dactylic Uimeter 


hypercatalectic. Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 425, seq., 


lasg. ed. 


2. The last syllable of the epitrite is doubtful, or, in other words, ad- 
mite a short for a long, but only when it is followed either by other 
numbers, as dactylic or cretic, or by another member formed of epitrites. 
Compare the ninth verse of the antistrophe that follows. 
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6. πᾶντῶν κἄγχαζοντ | ὧν γλῶσσαϊς 


ay 


ΟΣ Ὁ δι ὦ © Ss = 


18. 


. στερξᾶς | ἄνἔχεϊξ || ϑουρϊος | Aids: ἢ 
. ὥστ᾽ οὐκ | ἄν ἄϊδρ || i¢ ὕπεῖπ | οἷς. (Parcwmiac.) 
. Πῶς δῆτ | ἅ λέγῶ || λόγον ἄρρ | ἤτον ; ἢ 

. ϑᾶνατῷ | γᾶρ ἴσον || πᾶθὅὄς Ex | πεῦσεϊ. | 

. μᾶνϊᾷ | γὰρ ἅλοῦς | ἥμὲν ὅ | κλεῖνὸς |] 

. γυκτἕρος | Ala |] ἀπέλῶ | 6707. Il ᾿ 


μι 


. βᾶρυᾶλγῆτ᾽ ἔμοϊ | δ᾽ ἄχός ξστᾶκξν. 


. Dactylic dimeter hyperc. and Iambic dim. brach. 


The same measures. 


. Glyconic. 

. Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following.' © 
. Epitritic monometer and dactylie dim. hyperc. 
. Dochmiac dimeter catalectic.* 

- Dochmiac and antispast. 


Vas. 199-218 (Leipsic ed. 201-220). 
Anapzstic MEaAsuRE. 


. Nadie dp | ὥγοϊ || τῆς At | ἄντος, ἢ 

. Yévéde | yOdvidy || dn’ “EpéyO | eiday, | 

. ἔχομεν | στὄναχᾶς || of κῆδ | ὄμξνοϊ ἢ 

. τοῦ TEAG | μῶνδς || THASOEY | οἴκοῦ. || 

. νῦν γᾶρ ὅ | δεῖνδς, ἢ μεγᾶς, ὦ | μὄκρᾶτῆς ἢ 


Aldg | ϑόλξρῷ 


. κεῖταϊ | χεϊμῶν | t voon | σᾶς. (Parcemiac.) 
. Τὶ δ᾽ ἕνῆλλ | Gxrat || τῆς ἃ | pepiae ἢ 

. νὺξ 7d | = βᾶρδς; | 

. Wat τοὺ | Φρύγϊοῦ || ov TéEAcv | τἄντος, || . 


Ey’, ἔπεϊ | σὲ λέχος || δοῦρϊἄλ | Grov | 


, 


τοϊαῦτ᾽ | ἄν ἵδοῖς || σκηνῆς | ἔνδδν | 


. 1. “ Cataleetico (Glyconeo) interdum molossus adjicitur.” (Herm. 
lem. Doctr. Metr. p. 361, ed. Glasg.) 
2. Compare isch. Pers. 978, ἢ καὶ τὸν ΤΠΙξρσῶν ; and 678, πᾶσᾷ γᾷ 

od (Burn. Tent. p. xxiii., n. xiii.; p. xv., n. xiii.) 
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19. yeipddd | tara | opdyi’ αἷμ | δδᾶρῆ. ἢ 
20. κεῖνοϊ | χρῆστῆρ | ia τ᾽ ἄνδρ | ὃς. (Parosmiac,) 


Ves. 219-227 (Leipsic ed. 221-232). 

StTRopHE β΄. 

1. Oldy | ἔδῆ || λῶσᾶς | ἀνδρός ἢ 

2. αἰθόπός | ayyéAl | av 

3. dtAa | τόν, οὐδ |] E φεῦκτ | ἄν, 

4. τῶν peyaa, | ὧν Advd | ὧν ὕπό [κλῆζομεν | ἄν, 

δ. τᾶν ὃ μέγᾶς | μῦθος ἄξξ | εἴ. 

6. οἴμοξ, | φὄδοῦμ || αἱ τό πρὄσερπ | ov πὲρϊφᾶντ [ ὅς. 

avip 

ἡ. ϑάνεϊτ | al, πάράπλῆκτ᾽ | ὦ yépi ovy | κἄταἄκτᾶς 

8. xéAaiv | οἷς ξιίφξο | ty Bora, | καῖ' 

9. βὅτῆρ [ἄς Tr |] ὄνῶ | μοὺς. 


. Iambic and trochaic monometers. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Dactylic pentameter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

Iambic monometer and choriambic frimeter cat® 
. Choriambic trimeter cat., preceded by an iambus. 
. Dactylic dimeter hypere., preceded by an lembus. 
. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


OODIGQ ar wm ὦ WS = 


Vss. 228-239 (Leipsic ed. 233-244). 
Anarzstic MEAsuURE. 
1. 2 pot | κεῖθεν, | κεῖθέν dp | ἣμϊν ἢ 
2. δεσμῶτ | iv ayo ll ἥλῦθξ | ποϊμνᾶν" 
1. This and the succ line may be united into lagecdic, 
consisting of a base, two ‘eet and four trochees, mie one 


2. Compare the remarks of Hermenn on the choriambic catalexis, 
Elem. Doctr. Mer. p. 267, ed. Glaeg. 
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3. ὧν τῆν | μὲν ἔσῶ || σφᾶζ᾽ Eni | γαϊᾶς, ἢ 
4. τὰ δὲ πλεῦρ | ὅκοπῶν || dix’ ἄνξρρ | ἣγνῦ | 
5. δὺδ δ᾽ ἄργ | ἵπὅδᾶς || κρξοὺς | avEAdy || 
6. τοῦ μὲν | κἔφαλὴῆν || καὶ γλῶσσ | dv ἄκρᾶν ἣ 
7. pinret | ϑὲρϊσᾶς | τὸν δ᾽ ὃρθ | ὅν ave || 
8. κιῦνϊ | δησᾶς ἢ . 
9. μἔγᾶν inn | δδέτῆν || pirijp | a λᾶδῶν || 
10. παζεῖ | Atyip¢ || μᾶστίγ | t δίπλῆ |] 
11. καἀκᾶ δὲνν | ἄζῶν | ρημᾶθ᾽ & | daiuay || 
12. xovdeic | dvdpdy | ἔδίδαξ || Ev. (Parcemiac.) 
Vass. 240-248 (Leipsic ed. 245-256). 
ANTISTROPHE β΄. 
. “Opa | tiv’ ἢ ἢ δῆ nap | ἃ xa- ἢ! 
. λυμμᾶσϊ | κρυψὰᾶμξ | νὸν 
. πόδοϊῖν | κλόπᾶν || GpéoO | ai, 
4, ἣ ϑῦδν | elpEot | ἄς ζύγδν | ξζομξ | νῦν. 
δ. πδνταπορῷ | val μξθεϊν | ai. 
6. τοϊᾶς | Epéac || ovoty ἄπεϊλ | ἃς δίκρᾶτεϊς | ~Atpeidai 
7. κἄθ᾽ ἣμ | Gv πέφδθῆμ | al λίθδλεῦστ [ὅν api 
8. ξύναλγ | ety μέτα | rovde rin | εἷς, 
9. τὸν ato’ | ἁπλᾶ || τὸς toy | εἴ. 


Go aS "»" 


| 
Vss. 325, 328, 331 (Leipsic ed. 333, 336, 839). 
ANTISPASTICS. 
825. τῶ pol pot. | 
828. τῶ pol pol. | 
831. τῶ παῖ παῖ. | 


825. Antispastic monometer. 
328. The same measure. 
881. The same measure. 


1. Hermann’s arrangement. Com however, the remarks of 
Wunder, ad loc. ™ 


é 
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Vas. 340-344 (Leipsic ed. 348-353). 
STROPHE γ΄. 
1. ὦ] - 
2. φῖλοϊ vavbaral, | μόνοϊ μῶν daar, 
8. μόνοξ τ᾽ ἐμμένδντ | ἔς ὄρθῷ vous, 
4. Ἰδὲσθ | ἕ μ᾽ οἵ ἢ ὅν ἄρτ | t κῦμ | ἅ φοῖν | τᾶς || ὕπδ 
| ξἄλῆς Ἰ 
δ. ἀμφίδρομον κὕκλεϊτ | al. 


1. Tambus.' 
2. Dochmiac dimeter.* 
, 8. The same measure.’ 
4. Jambic tetrameter. - 
5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalectic. 


a 


Vss. 8347-851 (Leipsic ed. 356-361). 
ANTISTROPHE γ΄. 


1. ζῶ 
2. γξἕνος valde | ἄρῶγδν τἔχνᾶς, 
8. GAidv ὅς ἔπεθᾶς | ἔλσσῶν πλᾶτᾶν," 
4. σὲ rol, | σὲ rot || μόνον  δέδδρκ || ἅ ποῖμ | ἕνῶν 
ἕπᾶρκ | ἔσδντ᾽" ἢ 
ὅ. GAAG μὲ σῦνδαϊξ | ὄν. 
᾿ anne 
Vas. 354-356 (Leipsic ed. 364-366). 


SrropHeE é. 
1. ὅρᾶς τὸν ϑρᾶσῦν, | τὸν evxdpdiov, 
2. τὸν ἔν δᾶϊοϊς | ἄτρξστον μᾶχαϊς, - 
8. Ev ἄφδδοϊς μὲ ϑῆρσ'] i δεῖνὸν yEpac ; 

1. A single iambus, followed by ἃ dochmiac verse, is of frequent oc- 
currence in the tragic choruses. Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 
115. 

2. Respecting the hiatus after the shortened final syllable in 
consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 158, ed. Glarg. μόνοϊ, 


3. Seidler, de Vers. Dachm. p. 1δ. 
4. In the first foot of this line two long are resolved into four short. 


ὠ © we 


peat 


99 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. The same measure. 
. The same measure. 


Vss. 362-366 (Leipsic ed. 372-376)." 
STROPHE ς΄. 


. ὦ dia | μδρδς, ὃς 1] χερὶ μὲν | 

. μέθῆκ | & τοῦς || ἅλᾶστ | dpac, fl 
. ἕν 0 ἔλϊκεσσ | i Bove | T xat || 
. κλύτοϊς | πέσῶν || αἰπόλϊοις, | 


Epéuy | ὅν αἷμ || ἔδεῦσ | ἃ. 


. Anapestic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Iambic dimeter. 
. Choriambic and Jambic monometer. 


Iambic and Choriambic monometer. 
Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 369-871 (Leipsic ed. 379-381). 
ANTISTROFHE &. 


. ζῶ nav’ δρῶν, | ἅπαντῶν τ᾽ det 
. κἄκῶν δργᾶνον, | τῆκνὸν Adpriov, 


κἀκὄπϊνεστἄτον | τ’ GAjua στρᾶτοῦ. 


a 


Vas. 377-381 (Leipsic ed. 387-391). 
ANTISTROPHE ς΄. ~ 


ὥ Zev, | πρόγδνῶν || πρόπατῶρ, | 
πῶς av | τὸν aip ἢ ὕλῶτ | ἅτδν, | 
ἐχθρόν ἅλῆμ | & τοῦς | τέ δῖσ- || 


1. Line 360 (Leipsic ed. 370) is an antispastic monometer, αζ al az 
al | like lines 325, 328, 331. 
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18. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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. σᾶρχᾶς | ὅλξσσ | ἃς βᾶσϊλεϊς, 
. TEE | ϑᾶνοϊμ || ζ καῦτ | ὃς. 


Vss. 384-400 (Leipsic ed. 394--409). 
STROPHE ζ΄. 
ζῶ 


. σκότος ἐμὸν φᾶδς | ἃ 


ἔρξδος @ φᾶξνν | ὅτατὄν, ὥς ἔμοξ 


. ἔλξσθ᾽, | EAEOO || ὃ μ᾽ οκῆτορᾶ 

. ἔλξσθ | ἕ μ᾽" οὔτ || ἔ yap 

. ϑεων yEvic, οὐθ | ἀμξρϊζῶνἥ 

. ἔτ᾽ ak | tg || βλἔπεϊν | τίν᾽ εἷς ἢ dvd | σῖν ἄνθρ ἢ 
-πῶΩν 8 


GITTGY 


. ἄλλᾶ | μ᾽ ἃ Δὶ ἢ ὃς 
. ἄλκιμᾶ ϑεός ὅ-] 

10. 
11. 
12. 


λεθρτόν αἱ | κίζεξ 
ποῖ tic | οὖν diy | ἢ 
ποῖ pod | ὧν μέν ἢ ὦ 
el τὰ | μὲν Oty || εἴ pia | οἱ 
τοῖσδ᾽ dp | ov πὲλ ἢ ἄς 
papaic | δ' ἄγραϊς ἢ πρδσκεῖμ | ἔθᾶ ἢ 
πᾶς δὲ | στρᾶτος || δίπᾶλτ | ὅς dv | μὲ 
xetpt pov | vot. 

——2. 


Iambus. 


Dochmiac monometer.- 
Dochmiac dimeter. 

Iambic monometer and dochmius. 
Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
Choriambic dimeter. 


7 


1. Respecting the short syllable made long here at the end of the doch- 
mius, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 85. 

2. The word Sed» forms one long syllable here. 

3. Qui in fine trimetri additus est pes, numero videtur trocheus se- 
mantus esse.” Herm. ad Céd. R. 1318. 
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7. Iambic trimeter and Semantus trochee. 
8. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
9. Dochmiac monometer.' 

10. Glyconic without a base.® 

11. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

12. The same measure. 

13. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

14. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

15. Iambic dimeter. 

16. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

17. Adonic. 


—_—_—_——— ed 


Vas. 408-419 (Leipsic ed. 412-427). 


ANTISTROPHE ζ΄. 
1. Ἰῶ 
2. πόροϊ ἄλϊρρδθοϊ | 
8. πὰραλᾶ τ᾽ Gytpd, καὶ | νὲμδς ἔπᾶκτϊδν 
4. πόλῦν | πόλῦν | μὲ δᾶρον TE δῆ 
5. κἄτεϊ | yér aud ἢ ἴ Τροῖ- |- 
6. ἂν χρὄνὄν᾽ GAA | οὔκ Ett p’ οὐκ 
7. ἔτ᾽ aun | νδᾶς | ἔχδντ | ἃ τοῦτ᾽ || ὅ Tic | φρὄνῶν ἢ tars 
8. ὦ Sed | μᾶνδρϊ || οἵ 
9. γεϊτὄνες ρῦαϊξ | 
10. etppdvéc “Apy | eloic 
11. οὔκ Er’ | avdpa || μῆ 
12. rovd’ 1d | Hr’ ἔπ ἢ! ὅς 
18. &ép | ew μὲγ ἢ oldy | ov-* 
1. Compare Hermann, ad loc. We have given his reading, although 
Wunder maintains that the first syllable of ὀλέθριον cannot be thrown 
back to the preceding line. The latter editor makes ὄλξθϑρχον aixifel a 


daety! (the long being resolved inta two short) and molossus. Hermann, 
on e contrary, makes the dochmius end in two shart, resolved from one 
ong 


2. Compare Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. Ὁ. 361, ed Glasg. 

8. We must read ἐξερέω here as a trisyllable. Porson and Elmsley 
prefer ἐξερῶ at once, but the Attic rule does not hold good im lyric verse. 

mpare Hermann, ad loc. 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
. 17. 


SO ὦ AB ὦ rm OF ὃ νῷ 


μιὰ 


7. 


8. 


1. The diphthong oz in the.word Τροίαν is shortened before the suc- 
ceeding vowel, and the first foot becomes a tribrach, answering 
_ tréchee'in the corresponding line of the strophe. Compare Spitzner, - 
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tivé Tpot | ἃ στρᾶτ || ov! 
dEpYOR | χθὄνδς || μόλδντ᾽ | ard ἢ 
“EAAay | iddg¢ || τἄνῦν | δ᾽ crip || ὥς 
GOE πρό | κεϊμαϊ. 
| ------ 
Vss. 589-598 (Leipsic ed. 696-608). 


STROPHE 7. 


"2 κλεῖν | ἃ Σᾶλᾶμϊς | ov μὲν | ποῦν 
. vai | εἷς ἄλϊπλᾶγκ | τς | evdatpar* 
. πᾶσ | ἵν népipayt | ὅς at | εἴ 


ἔγῶ | δ᾽ 5 τλᾶμ || wr παλ | aide ἄφ᾽ οὔ | χρόνος 


. Ἴδαϊ | & μῖμν || @ λειμ | Gri? droiy | & μὴν | Gr 
. dv | ἤρϊθμς at | ἕν | εὐνῶμᾷ 


χρὄνῶ | TpvxouEVOC 


. κἄκᾶν | EAriO’ ἔχῶν 
. Erl μὲ πότ᾽ aviosty [ἢ 
. τὸν ἅποτρδὄπδν a | 1δῆλ | ὅν ἢ δᾶν." 


. Glyconic hypercatalectic. 88° . 
. Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 


Glyconic hypercatalectic. 


. Iambic monometer and Glyconic. 
. Iambic monometer and Glyconic hypercatalectic. 
6. 


Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 
Iambus and choriambus. 
The same measure. 


Gr. Pros. p. 7. 
2. Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 362, ed. Glasg. 
3. Compare line 195. 
4. We have adopted the seading recommended by Hermann. 


δ. We have adopted the arrangement of Hermann. Compare Aechy- 

lus, Pers. 1055, dv? a dvia|; Agam. 1162, ri rddé ropdv dyad, &c. 

6. “ Versus antispasto incipit, quem sequitur penthemimeres tambi- 
log. 


cum,” 


Herm. ad 


Π 


to the 


wm 69 ty me 


SODWAS 


. bn 


wm οὐ ἐδ "» 
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. Dochmiac monometer. 
. Antispastic monometer and iambic monom. hypercat 


------ 
Vas. 599-608 (Leipsic ed. 609-621). 
ANTISTROPHE 4. 


. Καί μοι | δυσθέραπεῦτ᾽ | ὅς Ai | ἃς 

. ξύν | ἐστὶν Epedp | ὅς | ὦ pot pot 

. Bei | ἃ μᾶνϊᾷ | ξὺν ava | ὃς 

. ὅν ἐξ | ἔπὲμψ || w πριν | δῆ πῦτξ ϑοῦρ | Τῷ 


κράτοῦντ᾽ | ἕν “Αρ ἢ et: νῦν [δ᾽ αὖ φρένδς οἱ] ar ἃ, 


. φίλ | οἷς μέγἄ“πὲνθ | ὅς | εὑρῆταϊζ 

. τᾶ πρῖν | δ᾽ ἐργᾶ χξἕροῖν 

. μέγιστ | ἃς ἀρετᾶς 

. ἀφιλᾶ πᾶρ᾽ ἀφϊλοῖς | 

. ἔπεσ’ ἔπὲσξ μέλ, | ἕοῖς | “Ατρεῖδ || αἷς, 


Sena 
Vss. 609-617 (Leipsic ed. 622-633). 
| Strorsx 0. 


. Ἢ ποῦ | πᾶλαϊ Il ᾧ μὲν | evtpagdc ἃ | μὲρᾶ 

. λεῦκῶ | δὲ γῆρ ll ᾳ pat | ip viv Gray | νδσοῦντ I ᾶ 
. PpEvops | ρῶς ax || οὐσῇ | 

. αἰλϊνον | atdAivoy 

. οὐδ᾽ οἶκτρ | ἄς γδδν dpy | 105¢ aq | δοῦς 

. ἥσει | δυσμόρδς GAA’ | δξύτδνοῦς | μὲν Gdag 


ϑρηνήσ | et χἔρδπλῆκτ | οἵ δ᾽ 


. ἐν στέρν | οἷσί πέσοῦντ | ai 
. δοῦποϊ, καὶ πόλζ | ἃς & | μυγμᾶ Ϊ χαϊτᾶς. 


Iambic monometer and Glyconic. 


. Iambic monometer and Glyconic hyperecatalectic. 
. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Dactylic dimeter.' 


1. Thin verse may also be seatined 80 an iambus and choriambus. 


veer eer 


© @ 


ὦ ΟΟ Σ ὦ δι ἃ ers = 


CHORAL SCANNING 


. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic, with base. 

.. Choriambic trimeter catalectic, with base. 

. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic, with base.' 
. The same measure. | 


Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 
en 
Vss. 618-626 (Leipsic ed. 634-645). 
ANTISTROPHE 9’. 


. κρεϊσσῶν | ydp δ || ᾳ κεύθμ | ὧν 6 νδσῶν ἢ paray 
. ὅς Ex  πᾶτρῷ [|| ac te | ὧν γἕνξᾶς | dpior | ὃς 
. TOAvTOY | ὧν “A || χαϊῶν | . : 


οὔκ ETL | CdYTPOpoic ᾿ 
ὀργαῖς | ἐμπεδὄς ἄλλ᾽ | ἐκτς ὄμϊλ | e 
ὦ τλάμ | ὧν πᾶτὲρ οἵ | ἂν ok μένεϊ | πῦθεσθ | αἱ 


. παιδὸς | δυσφῦρὄν Gr | av 
. ἂν οὔπ | ὦ τῖς ἔθρξῳ | ἔν 


aiay | Alaxid | ἂν ἃ | τερθξ | τοῦδὲ. 
Vss. 674-686 (Leipsic ed. 694-706). 
STRoPHE ἔ. 


. Epis | ἔρῶτ ll i, πέρζ | xa pie || δ᾽ ἄνξπτ | ὅμᾶν. | 

. ζῶ, ζῶ, Tay, Πᾶν, | 

. ὦ Πὰν, | Πᾶν ἄλίπλᾶγκτ | & Koa 

. Aavi ἃς χιδνδκτ᾽ [ ὕποῦ 

. πετραί | ἃς dnd deip | ἄδδς 

. Gav | 10’, ὦ | Dewy χὄρδποϊ | ἄναξ 

. δ] πως μοι | Νῦσζἄ κνῶσσ | i dpy- 

. ἡμᾶτ’ | avridd | ἢ fim | ὧν ζ | dic 

. νῦν yap E| pot μέλ, | εἴ yop | edoat 

. , ἱκᾶρτῶν δ᾽ ὕπερ | nEAGyEGY μόλῶν | ἄναξ |~ArdAA ἢ 


ὃν. 


. ὁ Δᾶλϊδς εὖ | γνῶστος 
. ἔμοϊ | ξύνεϊ lic | 6 ὅ πᾶντ ὅς εῦ ἢ φρῶν. 


' 1. Called also a Pherecratic verse. | 
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1. Iambic trimeter. 
2. Dochmiac monometer.' 
3. Glycoanic. 
_4. The sanie measure. 
5. The same measure.® 
6. Glyconic, increased by a syllable before the base.’ 
7. The same measure. 
8. Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 
9. Logacdic. | 
0, 11. Dochmiac dimeter and iambic monom. hyperc. 
12.. Glyconic. 
13. Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic, the second 
with anacrusis. 


Vss. 687-699 (Leipsic ed. 706-718). 
ANTISTROPHE 6. 
1. EAve | Ev αἷν || ὅν ἄχος | Gr’ ὄμμ || ἅτῶν | “Αρῆς | 
2. id, Ia viv ai, | 
νῦν, ὦ | Ζεῦ rapa λεὺκ | ὅν ev- 
άμερ | ὃν πέλᾶσαϊ | Pade 
ϑοῶν | GKvdAdy | νξῶν 
ὅτ᾽ | Αἴας | λᾶθϊπονος | πᾶλϊν 
Be | ὧν δ᾽ αὖ | navOiTa ϑὲσμ | τ᾽ ξξἕ- 
ἡνῦσ᾽, | evvopt | ἃ σξό | ὧν μέγ | tore 
5 μὲγ | ἃς χρᾶν ὃς μᾶρ | αἴνεῖ 


πᾶνθ᾽ ὅ . 
10. ) κοῦδέν ἄναυδῆτον | parizaiy’ av εὖ | τέ γ᾽ ἐξ] 
11. ὗ ἄξλπτ || ov 

12. Al | ἃς pérdveyv | ὥσθῆ 

18. ϑυμοῦ | τ’ “Ατρεϊὸ ἢ αἷς | pey | ἁλῶν | τέ vei | Kew. 


SO WI Om oo 


1. Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 35. The second vowel in 
the verse is shortened before the one that succeeds. _ 

2. In this and the three following verses Hermann gives a different 
arrangement. The mode adopted above, however, is sanctioned by Seid- 
ler (ep. ad Lobeck). . 

3. Consult Hermann, Elem. Metr. Doctr. p. 358, seq., ed. Glasg. 


CHORAL SCANNING 


. πόνος | πόὄνῶ || πόνδν | Peper. ἢ 


πᾷ, πᾷ, | 


. πᾷ yap | οὔκ ἕδ || dv &y [ὦ 

. κοῦδεϊς | ἔπῖστ || ἄταϊ | μέ σῦμμ ἢ ἄθεϊν | tarde ἢ 
. Ἰδοῦ | 

. δοῦπᾶν | αὖ κλῦ || ὦ tiv | & 

. ἡμῶν | ye νᾶ Il ὃς κοῖν | ὅπλοῦν ἢ Ould | Var. | 

. τὶ οὖν dF | 

. τὰν ἔστη δῆτ ἢ αἱ πλεῦρ | ὄν sow ἢ ρὸν | νξῶν 8 
. ἔἜχεϊς οὖν | 

. πὄνοῦ | γέ πλῆθ |] ὃς κοῦδ | Ev εἴς ἢ Opty | πλὲδν ἢ 


GAA’ οὐδ᾽ | ἔμοϊ || δῆ τὴν | dp’ FA || tod | βῦλῶν ἢ 


. κἔλεῦθ | ὅν ἃ || νῆρ οὐδ | ἅμοῦ || δῆλοϊ | Paveic. 


Iambic dimeter. 


. Spondee (as part of an iambic line)." 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. Iambic trimeter. 


Iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 
Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


. Iambic trimeter. 

. Bacchic monometer. 
. Iambic trimeter. 

. Bacchic monometer. 
. Iambic trimeter. 

. The same measure. 
. The same measure. 


memes Ὁ 
Vas. 860-868 (Leipsic ed. 879-890). 
StropHE td. 


1. Tic ἂν dara pot, | tic ἂν φίλόπονῶν 
2. ddidday ἔχ | ὧν ἄϊπνοῦς ἄγρᾶς 


1. Qr, in other words, iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 


ς ΡΌΗΘΡΡΡ 


OO Σ ὦ δι "ἢ 69 δὴ με 


Verse 


869. 
871. 
875. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 
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. ἢ Tie 6 | Avpnia | δῶν | SEG ἢ ρύτῶν 
. Béordpi | Gv πόταμῶν idpic 


τὸν ὦ | μὄθῦ || μὸν | ef πὄθϊ | πλᾶζόμξνδν λευσσῶν 
ἄπῦοϊ | σχετλϊᾶ γὰρ 


. ἐμὲ ye τὸν μᾶκρῶν | dAdray πόνῶν 


ovpia | μῆ πἔλᾶσαϊ δρόμῷ 


. GAN’ ἀμξνῆνδν ἄνδρ | ἃ μῆ | λεῦσεῖϊν || ὅποῦ. | 


Dochmiac dimeter.! 


. Antispastic and dochmiac monometers. 


Dactylic dimeter hypercat. and dochmiac monom.? 


. Dactylic and dochmiac monometers. 
. Iambico-dactylic and dochmjac monometers. 


Cretic dimeter. 


. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Cretic and dochmiac monometers.® 
. Dochmiac monometer and Ischiorrhogic iambic.‘ 


ee) 


ζῶ pot pot | 

ἴῶ τλημῶν | 

τὶ δ᾽ ἐστῖν | 

@ pol ἔμῶν νδστῶν | 

ὦ | pot κἄτξ | πεφνἕν ἄν | at 
τονδὲ σῦνν | aiTay ὦ τἄλᾶς 

ὦ τἄλαξ | φρῶν γῦναϊ | 


886. ὦ pol ἐμᾶς τᾶς | οἵός ἄρ᾽ αἱμᾶχθῆς 


887. 
888. 
889. 


ἄφρᾶκτος piror | 
ἐγ | ὦ δ᾽ 6 πᾶντᾶ | κῶφδς 6 | πᾶντ᾽ ἄϊδρ [| to 
κἄτῆ | μελῆ || σᾶ πᾷ | πᾷ 


1. Seidler, de Vers. _Dochm. p. 13. 

2. Id. p. 145. 

3. Id. Ὁ. 123, 127. 

4. “ Versus 874 (859) iambico finitur ex eo genere, quod apte ischior- 
rhogicum appellari posse in elementis doctrine metrica dix.” (Herm., 
ad loc.) 


02 
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890. κεῖταϊ 6 | δυστρᾶπξ | Adc 
891. duo | ὥνυμός | Atac. 


869. Antispastic monometer. 

871. The same measure. 

875. Bacchic monometer. 

878. Dochmiac monometer.' 

879. Dactylic trimeter catalectic, with anacrusis. 

880. Cretic and dochmiac monometer. 

881. Cretic dimeter. 

886. Dochmiac dimeter* 

887. Dochmiac monometer. 

888. Iambelegus.° 

889. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

$90. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

891. Adonic, with anacrusis. 

Vas. 902-910 (Leipsic ed. 925-936). 
ANTISTROPHE 0d. 
1. ἔμξλλες τἄλᾶς | EUEAAEC 'χρὄνῶ 
2. στἔρξδφρῶν ἄρ᾽ | ξξᾶνυσεϊν κἀκᾶν 
3. μοϊρᾶν & | πεϊῖρἔσϊ | ὧν | πὄνῶν Told μοῖ 
4. πᾶννύχᾶ | καὶ φαξθδντ᾽ * * 
δ. dvéor | ἕναξ || ἐς | ὥμδφρδν᾽ | EyOddGn’ Ατρεϊδαῖς 
6. οὐλϊῷ | σῦν πᾶθεϊ 
7. μὲγᾶς ἄρ᾽ ἣν Exeiv | ὅς ἀρχῶν xpovdc 

1. “ Monutt Seidlerus hunc versum conjungs posse cum sequentt in 
unum herametrum heroicum: At recte me monurt Hermannus, non so- 
lere tragicos versum illum tta nude eyusmods numeris adjungere, quales 
sunt qa antecedunt et sequuntur.”” (Wunder, ad loc.) 

2. In the common text, verse 883 (Leips. 905) reads as follows, τένος 
ποτ᾽ dp’ ἔπραξε χειρὶ δύσμορος, and is an iambic trimeter. Hermann, 
however, gives ἔρξε for ἔπραξε, and makes the line consist of an iambic 
monometer hypercatalectic and ismbic dimeter brachycatalectic. ὦ 

3. Consult page 148, note I. 


' ἃ, Two syllables wanting to complete the line. Hermann reads 
Elmsley prefers ἄναξ. noe P "Σ “ps. 
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8. πημᾶτῶν | ipso apioroyeip 
9. * * * * ὅπλῶν | Exelr’ | dyav | πέρϊ. | ' 
eee 
Verse 
911. 1 poi pol | 
913. χῶ pot poi | 
917. ξύναῦδῶ | 
920. ὦ pol, ἄνᾶλγητῶν | 
821. dia | σῶν EOpd | Hod dy | αὐδὸν 
922. Epydv “Arp | eiday tad’ ἄχεϊ 
923. GAA’ dreipy | ot ϑξος . 
928. ἢ pd KEAaivaray | Supdv Epvbpiceic 
929. πόλύυτλᾶς Grip | 
930. ye | Ad dé rolot | paivope | νοῖς dye | σῖν 
931. πόλῦν | yEAdr ἢ ἅ φεῦ | φεῦ 
932. ξὺν τὲ did | οἱ βᾶσϊλ | ἧς 
933. κλύ | δντές “Arp [ εἴδαϊ. 


ΠΝ scanning of these verses, from 911 to 933, corre- 
sponds, line for line, to that of verses 869-891. 


Vas. 1136-1140 (Leipsic ed. 1162-1167). 
Anapzstic Measure. | 
, 1. ἕσταϊξ | μέγᾶλῆς || ἔρῖδος | tig dyav | 
2. GAN’ ὥς | δῦνᾶσατ  Τεῦκρὲ tay | dvac | 
8. σπεῦσον | κοϊλῆν || κἄπἕτον | tiv’ idely ἢ 
4. τῷδ᾽ ἔνθ | & Bparoig || τόν det | μνῇστδν || 
_ ὅ. τἄφδν εὖ | ρῶξντ || d κἄθεξ | εἴ. (Parcemiac.) 


1. Four syllables wanting at the beginning of the line. Brunck re- 
ceives into the text the supplement given by Triclinius, namely, ’Ay:A- 
λέως ; but Musgrave, with more probability, suggests χρυσοδέτων, w 
is approved of by Hermann. 
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Vss. 1158-1164 (Leipsic ed. 1185-1191). 


STROPHE ιβ΄. 
. Tig dpa | νξᾶτος || Eg TOTE | λῆ- 
. ξεῖ πόλυπλᾶγκτ | ὧν ἔτξῶν | ἀριθμὸς 
τᾶν & | παῦστον || αἵέν ἔμοϊ 
. dop | ὕσσοντῶν | μδὄχθῶν' 
. α τᾶν Exdyav | ava 
. ταν | evpady | Τροϊᾶν 
. Ove | Tavoy ὄνεϊδ ὅς Ἑλλᾶνῶν. 


«ὦ > ὧΥ ® οὐ ὃ = 


. Iambic dimeter catalectic. . 
. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Trochaic and choriambic monometers. 
. Glyconic. ᾿ 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 


«2 Οὐ δὲ hk WWD = 


-------.--. ᾿ 
Vas. 1165-1170 (Leipsic ed. 1192-1198). 
ANTISTROPHE ιβ΄. 


. OPEAE | mpGrEpsy || αἰθὲἕρᾶ | δῦν- . 

. al μέγᾶν ἢ | τὸν πὄλῦὕκοῖν | ὅν ᾷδᾶν 
. κεῖνός | avi || ὃς orvyépav 

. & | δεῖξέν ὅπλῶν | "Ελλᾶ- 

. ot | κοῖνόν “Αρῆν' | Ἰῶ 

. πον | of πρὄγὄνοϊ | πὄνῶν" 

. κεῖν | ὃς yap Enépo | Ev ἄνθρῶποῦς. 


FQ δι ἃ ὧδ OH = 


TEER RE ee τ᾽ 
1. A molossus here takes the place of the choriambus, and so also in 
verse 6. Compare Hermann, Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 360, ed. Glasg. 


Om 
oS ΟΟ ὡς ὦ & >» ὦ & = 


pat el 
ἃ = 


ae 
ΘῸ ὦ “1 ὦ οἵ Mm & DH "- 


ψμυὸ μιὰ 
wo = 
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Vss. 1171-1182 (Leipsic ed. 1199-1210). 
‘SrrRorue ey’. 


. Exety | ὅς od ἢ TE στεφανῶν 

. OVTE βᾶθεϊ | ἂν κύλϊκῶν 

. νεῖμξν ἔμοϊ | τέρψϊν ὄμϊλ, | εἴ 

. οὗ | τὲ γλῦκῦν αὖλ | Gv ὅτοδον 
. ἀυσμῦρος οὔτ᾽ | Evviyiav 

. TEppiv tad | eiv 

. ἐρωτῶν | 

. ἐρώτ | ὧν δ᾽ dnérad | o&v ὦ poi 


Ld 


Ld 


. κεῖμ | αἱ δ᾽ dpépipy | ὅς οὕτῶς 
. & | εἴ πῦκϊναϊς | dpdcoi¢ 

. τεγγδμξνος | κὅμᾶς ᾿ 

. Adyplig | μνημᾶτἄ Tpot | ἃς. 


. Iambic monometer and choriambus. 
. Choriambic dimeter. 
. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter, with anacrusis. 
- Choriambic dimeter. 


Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 


. Bacchic monometer. 

- Glyconic hypercatalectic, with base. . 
. The same measure, with anacrusis. 

. The same measure. . 

. Choriambic monometer and iambus. 


Pherecratic. 
jen} 
Vss. 1183-1194 (Leipsic ed. 1211-1222). 
ANTISTROPHE ty’. 


. καὶ πρῖν | μέν οὖν  ἐννύχϊοῦ 
. δεϊμᾶτὅς ἣν | wot πρδθὄλᾶ 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 


Soe ὁ “1 ὦ a & ὧδ OS = 
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καὶ BEAEGY | ϑοῦρϊός At | ἃς 
voy | δ᾽ ovtic dvetr | al orvyép@ 
δαϊμὄνϊζ tic | pot τὶς Er’ οὖν 
τερψὶς Enéor | at 
yévotpay | 
Ey ὑλ | Gév Enéor | ἵἴ πδντοῦ 
πρό | βλῆμ’ Gdixdvor | ὅν axpay 
on | ὃ πλάκᾶ Lovy | tov 
τᾶς tépac ]. πῶς 
πρδσεϊπ | οἵμξν “Αθᾶ"] ναῖς. 
Re ) 
Vss. 1374-1392 (Leipsic ed. 1402-1420). 


Anapzstic MEasure. 


. ἅλϊς ἢ | δῆ yap || πόὄλὺς Ex | τἔτἄταξζ 

. Xpovic GAA’ | of μὲν || κοϊλὴῆν | κἄπἕτον | 
. χερσὶ TAY | DvETE || Taz δ᾽ ὕψ | Ἰδᾶτδν || 

. tpindd’ Gud | ἵπῦρδν || Aovrpay | dolar ἢ 
. 9600’ Eri | καϊρὸν ἡ pid δ᾽ Ex | κλϊσϊᾶς || 
. ἀνδρῶν | τλῆ ἢ τὸν ὕπᾶσ | πϊδϊον ἢ 

. κὄσμον | PEpETS || 

. παῖ ov δὲ | πᾶτρος || y’ ὅσδν Toy | ὑεῖς 
. φιλδτῆτ' | i ϑιίγῶν, || πλεῦρᾶς | σῦν ἔμοϊ || 


ww 


. TaOd” Eri | KOvPIC” || ἔτ yap | ϑέρμαϊξ | 

. ovptyy | ἔς ve || diode | T μέλᾶν || 

. μένος ἄλλ᾽ | dye πᾶς, ἢ! φίλός do | Tig ἄνῆρ I 
. φῆσϊ πὰρ | etval, || σουσθῶ | βᾶτῶ || 

. τῶν ἄνὸόρ | ἵ πόνῶν || τῷ πᾶντ᾽ Ἱ ἀγαθῷ | 


Kovderi | πῶ λῷ || ὄνϊ ϑνῆτ | Gv. (Ραταιηΐδο.}) 


. Alay | τς dr’ ἣν || τότξ Pv | ὥ. (Parcemiac.) 
. ἢ πδλλ | & βρὅτοϊς || Eoriv ἴδ | οὔσῖν ἢ} 

. γνῶναϊ | πρὶν idetv || δ᾽ οὐδεῖς | μᾶντϊς || 

. τῶν μξλλ | δντῶν, || ὅ τί πρᾶξ | εἰ. (Parcemiac.) 


aoanrtaa ms» 


C «2 ὦ orm οὐ ἐδ μ" 


CHORAL SCANNING 


OF THE 


G@DIPUS TYRANNUS. 


I. Ves. 151-158. 
STROPHE ἅ. 
Δς | ἄδὺξ | τῆς pari, | tig wore | τᾶς TOAD | 
” pisos 


. Πῦυθῶν | ὅς ἂγλ |] dade | ἔδᾶς ἢ 
. Θηόδᾶς ; | Extéra | pal Pobép | av φρὲν, | δεϊμᾶτί | 


πᾶλλῶν, 


2 | ηϊξ | Aart | Tlatay, 

. ἀμφὶ cot | douse | νὸς ri pol | ἢ νξδν, 

. ἢ πέρι | τελλδμξ | ναῖς ὦ | ραῖς πᾶλϊν 

. ξξᾶνῦ | σεῖς χηξς. 

. εἴπέ pot, | ὥ χρῦσξ | ἃς τέκνδν | "“Ελπῖδς,] Gubpore | 


Daya. 


. Dactylic hexameter. 

. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

. Dactylic hexameter. 

. Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 
. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. The same measure. 

. Dactylic dimeter. 

. Dactylic hexameter. 
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Ow ὦ a 


“Em Or mm Οὐ 8D "» 


1. 
2. 
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I. Vss. 159-166. 
ANTISTROPHE 4. * 


. πρῶτᾶ σὲ | κεκλόμξ | νὸς Diya | τὲρ Ald | ἁμδρὄτ᾽ 


“A | Oava, 


. yala | ὄχον || τ᾽ ἄδελφ | ἔᾶν | 
. “Apripiv | ἃ κύκλδ | Evr’ ayo | pag Opdvov | ci«- 


λξᾶ | ϑᾶσσεϊ 


. καὶ | Doibdy ἕ | κἀθδλὄν, | to 
. τρῖσσοϊ ἅ | A&zipsp | of πρὄφᾶ | νῆτὲ pot, 
. εἴ more | Kal mpdTE | pac ἃ | τᾶς ὕπἔρ- 
. Gpvope | vac πόλξι 
. ἣνυσᾶτ᾽ | sxrént | ἄν gAdya | πῆμᾶτς, | EAGETE | 
Kal viv. - 
nee 
Il. Vss. 167~175. 
Strorue β΄. 


"Q rbot, | ἄνἄρϊθμ || & yap | φὲἕρῶ |] 


. Whpara: | vicet [ δὲ pot | πρόπᾶς |] στὅλδς, οὔδ᾽ | Eri ἢ 
. ppovridds | ἐγχς, 

. ὦ tic ἃ | Astral, | οὔτε yap | Exyovd 

. KAv | τᾶς xOdvd¢ | αὐξέταϊ, | οὔτέ τό | κοῖσιν 

. i | 1} ὧν κἀμᾶ | τῶν ἄνξ | χοῦσϊ yd | ναϊκὲς 


ἅλλδν | δ᾽ ἄν GAA || ὦ πρῦὔσϊδ | οἷς, ἄπἔρ | evrrrépoy 
| ὄρνῖν, 


. κρεϊσσόν & | μαϊμᾶκξ | τοῦ πῦρδς | Sppsvdy 
. Gxtay | πρός ἔσπ || ἔροῦ | ϑξου.. 


Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Verse resembling an iambic trimeter.* 


gp eran nay. hasty pn sestacreetmy ppt i ieee ae TT 
1. We must pronounce ϑεοῦ as one syllable, by syneresis, in order 

that the verse may correspond with the last line of the antistrophe. Com- 

pare Porson, ad Orest. 893: “ Veteres Attics hance vocem (ϑεὺς) libenter 

an sermone contrazisse videntur ; nomina enim a ϑεὸς incipientia pro- 

nunciarunt, Θουγενίδης, Θουκυδίδης," &c. 

_ 2. Compare Hermann, ad loc.: ‘‘ Versum efficiunt similem trisnctro 


nist quod quinius pes anapastys est.” 
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. Dactylic dimeter, or Adonic. 

. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Dactylic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 

. Iambic monometer catalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
. Iambic monometer acatalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


SOON a νῷ. ὁ9 


—— 


Il. Vss. 176-184 (Leipsic ed. 179-189). 
| ANTISTROPHE β΄. 
. ὧν TOAic | ἄναρἴθμ ἢ ὅς GAA | drat | 
. νηλξᾶ | δὲ yEVEBA ἢ & πρὸς | πέδῶ᾽ [Savery Ϊ Pope Ι 
. κεῖταϊ ἂν | οἰκτῶς 
Ev δ᾽ GAG | χοῖ πόλϊξ | at τ᾽ Ext | μᾶτἔρξἕς 
. ἀκ | τᾶν rapa | βῶμϊδν | GAAGOED | ἄλλαξ 
. Avypay | πᾶν || Gy ter | ἡρὲς Ex | Ἰστὄνἄ | χοῦσϊν 
. παϊᾶν | dé λᾶμπ | εἴ ordvd | ἕσσᾶ τὲ | γῆρῦς Sp | 
αὐλὸς: 


ἈΝ ΝΝ 


8. ὧν ὕπέρ, | ὦ χρῦσὲ | ἃ Diya | τὲρ Aide, 
9. εὐῶ [πᾶ πὲμψ || ὅν ἄλκ | ἄν. 
Ill. Vss. 185-197 (Leipsic ed. 190-202). 
| STRoPHE γ΄. 


1. “Apéa | τῇ τὸν ἢ μᾶλερᾶν |. 
2. ὃς viv | ἄχᾶλκ ἢ ὅς Gor | Ἰδῶν ἢ. 
8. φλέγεϊ | μὲ mpl || ὀδῆ | τὸς avr I ag | ὧν 
4, naAtoo | ὕτον || δρᾶμῆ | pa var || toad  πᾶτρᾶς ἢ 
5. drow | pov εἴτ᾽ || ὃς μἔγᾶν 
6. ϑαάλαμδν | “Audi || τρϊτῆς | 
7. εἴτ᾽ | ὃς τόν ἄπ | δξξνᾶν | dppdy 
8. Θρῆκξ | ὃν κλῦ || dava | 
9. τἕλεϊ | γὰρ ef || τί νῦξ | ἄφῆ ἢ 
10. τοῦτ᾽ én’ | ἡμᾶρ ἢ Epxér | αἴ: 
Ρ 
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11. τὸν ὦ τᾶν πῦρφ. | ὅρῶν' 
12. dotpé | πᾶν κρᾶτ || ἢ νὲμ | ὧν Zed | 
13. ndtép ὑπό TED | φθισον κἔραῦνῷ. 


. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

. Iambic monometer and cretic. 
Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic, 
. Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 
. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

10. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

11. Antispastic monometer brachycatalectic. 
12. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 

13. Dochmiac dimeter. 


© WD “ ὁ οἱ MP O20 καὶ 


Ill. Vss. 198-210 (Leipsic ed. 208-215). 


ANTISTROPHE γ΄. 
1. Avuel’ | ἄναξ || ra τέ σᾶ. | 
2. xpvosotp | ὄφῶν || dn’ ἄγκ | Ady ἢ 
8. BEAEG | ϑέλοϊμ᾽ || av ada | par’ Ev ἢ! δάτεϊσθ᾽] al 
4. ἀρῶ | γᾶ πρὸσ | rabevr| & τᾶς | τέ πὺρ | φδροῦς 
5. “Apréui | δός αἴγλ || ἃς ξῦν αἷς 
6. Λῦύκϊ᾽ dp | ξᾶ di || ἄσσεξ | 
7. τὸν | xpiodpi | τρᾶν TE xt | cAgdk&a 
8. τἄσδ᾽ Ex | avi ἢ μὸν γᾶς | 
9. olvar | & Baxy | ὅν εὖ | ἴδν ἢ 
10. Μαϊνὰδ | ὧν dp || Gorda | ὃν 
11. πέλάσθῆναϊ | φλἔγδντ᾽ 
1. We have adopted, in this and the two succeeding verses, the ar 
rangement of Hermann, as given by Brfurdt, ad loe 
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12. * * | GyAd || dni | πεῦκᾷ |I' 
13. Eni τὸν ἅπὅὄτι | μὸν Ev ϑξοϊς YeEdv. 


------ 
IV. Vss. 458-466 (Leipsic ed. 463-472). 
Srrorue 0”. 
1. Tic Gy | tiv ἃ ἢ Séonté | πεϊᾶ | Δελφὶς | εἶπε | πέτρᾶ 
2. appar’ | appr | ὧν TEAE | σᾶντἄ | poivi | ala | 


pat : 
3. ὦ | pa viv déAA | ἄδῶν - 
. Ur | adv σθξἕνᾶρῶ | τἕρδν 
5. ou | γᾷ πόδᾶ νῶ | pav 
6. ἕνδπλος | yap En’ ad || τὸν ἔπενθρ | Gore’. ἢ 
% πῦρϊ καὶ | στἔρδπαϊς || 6 Δῖδς | yEverae Il 
8 
9 


ee 


~~ 


. ὅειν | at δ᾽ Gy’ ἔπδντ | at 
. Κηρὲς | ἄνᾶπλᾶα || κῆτοϊ. 


. Iambic monometer, with a logacedic. 
. Spondaic dimeter, with a logacdic. 

. Glyconic. 

. The same measure. 

. Glyconic catalectic, or Pherecratic. 
. Anapestic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. Glyconic catalectic. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


IV. Vss. 467-475 (Leipsic ed. 473-482). 
ANTISTROPHE 0”. 


1. ἔλᾶμψ | & yap ἢ! τοῦ wigs | ἐντῦς | dpri | ὥς φᾶν | 
εἰσᾶ 


οοωυ: ὦ δὲ νϑ ὁ ἐδ ν» 


1. A word of two syllables wanting, according to Hermann’s arrange- 
ment. 

2. The two spondees which begin this measure are very probably se- 
mantus trochees. 
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2. papa | Πάρνᾶσσ | οὗ τὸν ἃ | δῆλον | ἄνδρᾶ | πᾶντ᾽ 
ἵχν | evsty 

3. dort | ἃ yap ὕπ᾽ Gyp | tay 

4. A | ἂν ava τ᾽ ἄντρ | ἅ Kat 

5. πέτρ | ἃς ὥς ταῦρ | dc" 

6. μέλξος | μἔλξῶ | 7rHdT χὴρ | εὐῶν | 

7. τὰ μέσδμ | Pad γᾶς | ἄπῦνδσφ | Hav ἢ 

8. pavr  εἴὰ τὰ δ᾽ αἱ | εἴ 

9. ζῶντᾶ | πὲρϊπ || τἄταϊ. 


V. Vas. 476-484 (Leipsic ed. 488-497). 


Srrorue é. 
1. δεῖνὰ μὲν οὖν, | deiva τὰἀρᾶσσ | et σδφδς of | ὥνῦὅ- 
θἕτᾶς. 
2. οὔτε δοκοῦντ᾽, | οὔτ᾽ arrdpdon ὄνθ᾽" ὅ τὶ λξξ ] ὦ 
δ᾽ ἄπόρῶ 


Ld 


3. πὲτὅμαϊ | δ᾽ ἐλπὶσϊν, ovr’ | ἐνθᾶδ᾽ Spay, | οὔτ᾽ ὄπϊσῶ 
4, τί yap ἢ | AabSdxidaic, | ῆ 

δ. τῶ πόλυθοῦ | νεϊκὸς ἕκεῖτ᾽, | ovtTE πᾶροϊ | θὲν πὶ or’ 
6. οὔτέ Taviv | πῶ 

7. ἐμᾶθον | πρός ὅτοῦ || * * * * | δῆ bdodve* 

8. Eni τᾶν | Enida ἢ] μὸν pariv εἶμ’ | Oidtnoda 

9. Ad6ddxi | daic Eri | novpdc Gd7 | λῶν Javaray. 


1. Choriambic tetrameter. 
2. ‘The same measure. 
3. An anapest, with a choriambic trimeter. 
4. An anapest, with a choriambic monometer hypercat. 
δ. Choriambic tetraméter. 
6. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
1. Consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 359, ed. Glasg. 
2. A word is wanting here to complete the measure, and make the 


line answer to the corresponding one of the antistrophe. Hermann sug- 
gests χρησάμενος. 


7. 
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Anapestic monometer and choriambic dimeter. 


8. The same measure. 


9. 


Oana 


δὰ ὰὰ ww = 


Dactylic dimeter and choriambic dimeter. 
. es 
V. Vss. 485-493 (Leipsic ed. 498-511). 
ANTISTROPHE ἔ. 
GAA’ 6 μὲν οὖν | Ζεῦς, 6 τ’ ~AndAA | ὧν ξύνξἕτοϊ, | 
καὶ τᾶ βρὅτῶν. 
εἰδότες avdp | ὧν δ᾽ dri parr | ἃς πλὲδν ἢ | yo φἕ- 
pétat 


. Kpioic οὔκ | ἐστῖν ἅλῆ | θῆς σδφϊᾷ | δ᾽ ἂν σδφϊᾶν 
. πάραμειν  εἴέν ἄνῆρ' [ἅλλ᾽ 


ὄτ᾽ ἔγῶγ | av πρὶν ἴδοῖμ᾽ | δρθόν ἕπδς, ‘| μεμφὅ- 
“μένων ' 


.. ἄν καἀτἄφαϊξ | ἣν 

. pavipa | ydp ἔπ αὖ ἢ τῶ πτὲἕρδξσσ᾽ | HAGE xopa 

. WHTE καὶ | σδφδς HHO || ἢ, βᾶσανῷ | 8 ἢδύπδλες 
. τῷ Gn’ ἔ | μᾶς φρξἕνδς | οὔπὄτ᾽ δφλῆ | cel κἀκϊᾶν. 


VL. Vss. 630-636 (Leipsic ed. 649-657). 
STROPHE ς΄. 


. 70 | ov BEAR | σᾶς φρὄνη | σᾶς τ᾽ ἄναξ, | λισσὅμαϊ. 


τὶ oot | ϑέλεις || δῆτ᾽ εἴ | καθῶ || 


. tov | ovté πρῖν | νῆπϊδν, | νῦν τ’ ἕν dpx | ὦ μἔγᾶν 
. κἄταϊὸ | ἔσαϊ. ἢ 
; oc’ οὖν | ἃ χρῆς ἢ εἴς ; οἵδ | a. φρᾶξ || E δὴ | τί 


φῆς ll 


- we 


. τὸν ἔνἄγῆ φίλον  μῆηπότ᾽ Ey atria 


7. σῦν ἀφᾶνεϊ λὄγῶ | ἄτιμον βἄλεϊν 


1. 
2. 


Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 
lambic dimeter. 


3. Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 
2 
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. Iambic monometer. 
. Iambic trimeter. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 


Ion ἃ. 


VII. Vss. 639-645 (Leipsic ed. 660-668). 
. STROPHE ¢”. 

1. ob τὸν | πᾶντῶν | ϑέῶν | ϑὲδν πρόμον GAlov 
9. ἔπεϊ GOES, ApiAde, | 6 τί πυμᾶτόν 
3. ὅλοϊμᾶν φρῦνῆ | σῖν et ravd’ EXO 
4. GAG p’ ἃ | δυσμόρῶς' 
5. γᾶ φθινοῦσᾶ τρῦχ | εἴ 
6. καὶ rad’ | εἴ nau || οἷς κἄκ [ ἃ. 
7. πρόσᾶψεϊ τοῖς | πᾶλαϊ | τᾶ πρὸς || σφῶν. 


1. Ischiorrhogic iambi, with dochmius. 
2. A dochmiac and cretic monometer.* 
3. Dochmiac dimeter. 
4. Cretic dimeter. 
5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalectic. 
6. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
7. Antispast and iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
Ed ᾿ 
VI. Vss. 655-661 (Leipsic ed. 678-686). 
ANTISTROPHE ς΄. 
1. yb | ναὶ τὶ PEAA | εἷς κὄμϊζ | siv δόμῶν | τὸνδ᾽ ἔσῶ 
2. μᾶθοῦ | σᾶ γ᾽ ἢ ἢ tic ἢ | τῦχῆ. ἢ | 
3. δόκ | ἢσϊς ἄγν | ὥς λὄγῶν | HAGE, δᾶπτ | et δὲ καὶ 
4. τ μῆ ὃν | δῖκον | 
eee 
1. We have adopted Hermann’s emendation, μ᾽ ὦ δυσμόρως, in place 
of the common reading, μοι δυσμόρῳ, and have rejected ψυχάν, which the 


common text gives in the succeeding line. . 
2. The dochmius is here resolved into eight short syllables (Sesdier, 
de Vers. Dochm. p. 63, seg.), and the cretic into five. 


pant 


FAO & ὃ »" 


oo 8 = 


SO DAE Tm οὐ dD » 
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. Gupoty | dn’ adr | οἷν vai | χίκαι Il tig ἣν | λόγος ἢ 
. ἅἄλϊς ἔμοϊῖγ᾽ GAic | γᾶς πρδπονουμξνᾶς. - 
. palvéral, ἔνθ’ ἔλῆξ | ἔν αὐτοῦ μένεϊν. 


‘ 


Γ 
VII. Vss. 664--670 (Leipsic ed. 689-897). 
ANTISTROPHE ζ΄. 


. ὦ ‘vat | εἰπὸν | μὲν οὔχ | nad μόνον ieGi δὲ 
. παραφρδνϊμον, ἄπορον | Ext φρὄνϊμᾶ 

. πέφᾶνθαϊ μ᾽ av εἴ | σέ νοσφιζόμαξζ 

. Ger’ ἔμᾶν | γᾶν diddy 

. ἕν πδνοῖς ἁλῦ | οὔ- 

. σᾶν κἄτ᾽ [δρθῦν ἢ οὐρῖσ | ἃς 


τἄνῦν τ᾽ εὐπόμπ | ὅς et | δῦναϊ | δ. 
VIII. Vss. 836-845 (Leipsic ed. 863-872). 


STROPHE 7. 


. εἴ pot | Fivel ll ἢ φἕρ | ove || 
. μοϊρᾶ τᾶν εὖ | σεπτῦν dyvel | ἂν Adyav 


ἔργ | ὧν τέ πᾶντῶν, | ὧν vou | οἵ πρό  κεῖνταϊξ | 
Dpinddés, | οὐρᾶνϊ | ἂν di’ 
αἰθέρα | TEKVG || θέντ | ἔς ὧν | ~OAdpr | o¢ 


. tat | ip μῦνδς ov | δὲ viv 

. Ova | τᾶ φῦσϊς ἂν | ἐρῶν 

. &rixt | Ev od || de 

. μῆν πότε AG | OG xardxoip | ἄσεϊ 

. μέγᾶς ἕν τοῦ | τοῖς ϑὲδς | οὐδὲ | γηρᾶσκ | εἴ. 


. Jambic dimeter and trochaic dimeter. 
. Epitritic dimeter and cretic monometer. 


. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 


dimeter brachyc&talectic. 


. First peeon, dactyl and trochee. 


Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic. 
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SO @®@ at & 


μιά 


ὦ HO ἢ ὦ Or hm ὧδ WH wm 


To eenesrerr 


. Glyconic. 
. The same meastre. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter, with a spondee. 
. Ionic a minore and logacedic, with spondaic ending. 
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ee. 


VIII. Vss. 846-855 (Leipsic ed. 873-882). 


ANTISTROPHE 4. 


. UBpic | φῦὕτεῦ || ef τῦ | pdvvdy 
. ὑβρῖς ef TIAA | ὧν ὑπερπλῆσθ | ἢ para 


ἃ | pi ’rixaipa | μῆδὲ | odppép | δντᾶ 


. Gxporarov | siodvdb | do’ ἔς 
. ποτ | μὸν @ ||. pod |. o&v εἷς |. ἄνᾶγκ || ἂν 
. ἔνθ᾽ | ob πόδϊ χρῆ | σϊμῶ 


χρῆ | Tal τό κἄλῶς | δ᾽ ἔχον 


. πὄλεϊ | πᾶλαϊσμ || α 
. μῆπὅτξ AD | cat ϑὲδν ai  τοῦμαξ 


ϑὲδν ov λὴξ | ὦ πότξ | πρδστᾶ | τᾶν icy | ὧν. 
ΙΧ. Vss. 856-868 (Leipsic ed. 888-896). 


_Srropge 0’. 


. εἴ δὲ { The ὕπὲρ || δπτᾶ | χερσὶν ἢ 

. ἢ Ady | ὦ rap ἢ ever | αἵ 

. δίκ ἃς ἄφδδ | Frode, | οὐδὲ | 

. δαϊμὸν | ὧν Ed || ἥ σξό | ὧν 

. κακ | ἃ viv EA | οἵτ | μοῖρᾶ | 

. dvordtp | od Xap || Tv χλῖδ | ἃς 

. εἰ | μὴ τῦ κερδος | κξρδᾶν | εἴ dix | aide 
. καὶ | τῶν ἀσξπτῶν | ξρξἔταϊζ 

. ἢ | τῶν ἄθικτῶν | ξξξ | Tai par | ἄζῶν | 
. tig Eri  πὄτ᾽ ἕν ἢ τοῖσὸ ἄν | Zip ϑὺμ ἢ ob δέλ [ἢ 


Eptérai ψῦχ | ἃς ἀμῦνεϊῖν 


͵ 
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12. et yap at rot | aidé πρᾶξεϊς | Tipiat . 


138. 


ἊΣ Ὁ δὲ mh OS m= 


τί | det μέ xop | every; 


. Trochaic dimeter. 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Logaedic, with anacrusis. 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Logacedic, with anacrusis. 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and (τος δὶς 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 


. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and cretic. 


9. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochnic 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


COIR AR ON 


_ dimeter brachycatalectic. 
lambic monometer and trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
Epitritic dimeter. 
Epitritic dimeter, with cretic. 
Adonic, with anacrusis. 

| 
IX. Vas. 869-881 (Leipsic ed. 897-910). 
ANTISTROPHE 0’. 


οὔκ Er | ἵ τὸν ἄ ll θικτὸν | εἶμζ ἢ 


γᾶς En’ | δμφᾶλ || ὃν 0&6 | ὧν 
‘abd? | ὃς τὸν “A | baiot | vady | 
οὐδὲ | τᾶν Ὅλ [|| ὑμπὶ | av 


. εἶ | μῆ τἄδὲ | χεϊρὅ | δεϊκτᾶ 


πᾶσϊν | ἀρμὅ || cet Bpdr | οἷς 
GAA’ | ὦ xparivayr | εἴπὲρ | ὄρθ᾽ dx | ovelc 
Zev, | πᾶντ᾽ ἄνασσῶν, | μῆ λᾶθῃ 


,“0Φ Ἢ ὦ; 


. σὲ, | τᾶν TE σᾶν ἃ | θάνατδν | alév | ἄρχᾶν 
. φθϊνδντ | ἅ yap || Adi | οὔ πᾶλ ἢ aid | Ta 

. ϑεαφᾶτ᾽ eal | povoty ἤδη 

. κοὐδαμοῦ τί | μαῖς “Απδλλῶν | ἐμφᾶνῆς 

. Ep | pet δὲ τᾶ | ϑεϊᾶ. 
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X. Vss. 1057-1067 (Leipsic ed. 1086-1097). 
Srropue ἔ. 


1. εἴπέρ ἔγῶ | pavric | εἰμὶ | 


- μιὰ 
Pe ON = SNP ws 


pe 
ἜΘ ΡΩ Ν ag 


Quad 


1. 
. ᾧ. 
3. 


moe 


καὶ κἄτᾷ γνῶμ | ἣν Ἱδρῖς | ὶ 
ov τὸν Ὅλ | Ὁμπόν ἄπ | εἰρῶν 

ὦ Κιἰθαϊρῶν, | οὔκ ἔσεϊ 

τᾶν αὖρ | tév || πᾶνσξλῆνον 

μη ov σὲ yé | καὶ πᾶτρϊ | Grav | Oidirov 

Kal τρὄφδν καὶ | μῆτξἕρ᾽ αὔξεῖν 

καῖ yopevéod | al πρὸς ἡμῶν 

ὥς Ent | ἤρᾶ φὲρ | ὃν 

τᾶ τοῖς | ἕμοῖς ἢ τὐρᾶνν | οἷς 

L | ἢϊξ | Φοϊδέ, | σοῖ δξ | ταῦτ᾽ dp | ἔστ᾽ εἴ | ἤ. 


. Choriambic monometer and trochaic monometer. 
ὶ Epitritic monometer and dactylic tetrameter. 


Epitritic monometer and cretic. 

Iambic monometer and epitrite. 

Dactylic tetrameter. 

Epitritic dimeter. an 
The same measure. I 
Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

Iambic dimeter catalectic. | 

Logacedic, with anacrusis and catalectic syllable. 


X. Vas. 1068-1078 (Leipsic ed. 1098-1 109). 
ANTISTROPHE (. 

τὶς σέ, τέκνδν, | tig σ᾽ & | Tleré 

τῶν μᾶκραϊῶν | ὧν dpa | , 

Παᾶνς dp | ἔσσϊδᾶ | τᾶ ποῦ 


4. πρδσπελασθεϊσ᾽, | 7 σὲ γᾶ 
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5. tic ϑύγατῆρ, | Λοξίοῦ ; Ta" | 
6. yap πλᾶκες | ἄγρδνδ | pol πᾶσ | al φίλαζ 
7. εἴθ᾽ 6 KvAAG | νᾶς ἄνᾶσσῶν 
8. εἶθ᾽ 6 Baxyei | ὃς ϑέδς vai- 
9. ὧν ἔπ Gxp | ὧν ope | dy 
10. εὑρὴμ | ἅ δὲξ || dr’ Ex.| τοῦ 
11. Νυμῴ | ἂν “EAT | κῶνϊδ | ὧν αἷς | πλεϊστᾶ | σῦμ- 
mais | εἰ. 


ΧΙ. Vss. 1156-1165 (Leipsic ed. 1186-1195). 
STROPHE εά. 


ja 


. ἸΤ ὦ γένξαξ | βρότῶν 

ὡς ὑ | μᾶς tod καὶ | τό μῆ- 

. δὲν ζώ | σᾶς ἔνᾶρῖθμ | ὦ 

. τίς | yap, tig ἄνῆρ | πλὲδν 

. τᾶς εὖ | δαϊμονϊᾶς | φἔρεξ 

ἦἢ τοσ | οὑτὅν ὅσον | δὄκεϊν 

. καὶ δόξ | ἄντ᾽ ἅπᾶκλξ | val 

. τὸ σόν | Tot πὰρἄδεϊγμ᾽ | ἔχῶν 
. τὸν σὸν | δαϊμὄνᾶ, τὸν | σόν ὥ 
. τλᾶμον | Οἱδιίποδᾶ, | βρότῶν 

. οὐ | δένἄ μᾶκαρϊξζ | ὥ. 


SOD Em οὐ 


dat peed 


. Glyconic. : 

. Glyconic, with a spondee in the 0846. 
. Pherecratic. 

. Glyconic. 

Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 

. Pherecratie. 

. Glyconic, with an iambus in the base. 


OD «2 Ὁ OF ὁ9 BD mm 


1. The choriambus in this line answers to the iambic gy in the 
corresponding verse of the chorus. Compere Hermann, Dostr. 
Metr. p. 160, ed. Lips.——Id. Epis. p. 160. ‘ 
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9. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
10. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 
11. Pherecratic.' 


ea 
XI. Vas. 1166-1176 (Leipsic ed. 1196-1208). 
ANTISTROPHE td. . 
. ὅσ | tic Kab’ ὑπὲρ | δὄόλᾶν 
. τοξεύ | σᾶς ἔκρᾶτῆ | σᾶς τοῦ 
. πάντ᾽ εὖ [δαϊμὄνος δλό | οὔ 
. ὦ | Zed, xara μὲν | φθϊσᾶς 
. Tay yaurp | Gviyd apd | ἕνος 
χρήσμῳ | δὸν: ϑανατῶν | δ’ sua 
. χώρᾳ | πύργός ἄνξστ | ἃς 
. ἐξ οὗ | καὶ θᾶσϊλεὺῦς | κἄλεξ 
. ἐμὸς, | καὶ ta μέγϊστ᾽ | Eri- 
. μάθης, | ταῖς μέγἄλαϊα | ty ἕν 
. Of | δαϊσῖν ἄνᾶσσ | ὧν. ᾿ 


ι΄. Οϑ aD "Ὁ 


μο μέ ᾿ 
=m OOO ὦ ϑι 


| ΄ 
ΧΙ. Vss. 1177-1187 (Leipsic ed. 1204-1212). 
Srropue ιβ΄. 
1. τἄνῦν | δ᾽ ἄκοῦ ἢ} εἴν, | tig GOA | τῶ ἢ τἔρος | 
2. τῖς Ev | πόνοϊσ || tv, | tic ἃ | ταῖς ἄγρ | tale 
3. ξῦνοϊ | Kg GAA || ἄγᾷ | βῖοῦ | 
4. Ἰῶ KAetviy J Oldi | ποῦ κἂρ a 
δ. ὦ μέγ | ἄς λὶμ || ἣν 
6. αὑτῦς | jpxéo || ἔν 
7. παϊδὶ | gat πᾶτρ || 7 
8. ϑαλὰμῆ | πόλῶ || πξσεῖν 
9. πῶς πότέξ, | πῶς 758” | at πᾶτρ | Gat σ᾽] 
10. ἄλδκες | φἔρεῖν, || τἄλᾶς | 
11, σῖγ᾽ ἔδύναᾶσθῆ | ody Ee | τὅσδν | dé. 


1. The first syllable of the choriambus is resolved into two short. 
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1. Iambic monometer hypercat. and dimeter brach. 
2. Jambic monom. bypercat. and ischiorthogic iambi. 
. Iambio dimeter. 

. Antispastic monom. and trochaic monom. hypercat. 
Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. The same measure. 

The same measure. 

. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Logacedic. 

. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Antispastic monom. and iambic monom. hypercat. 


oom φ 


=Sean 


fmt fed 


ee 

XII. Vas. 1188-1198 (Leipsic ed. 1213-1222), 
ANTISTROPHE ¢[’. 

. Epervp | Eo’ ἃ | κονθ᾽ | 5 πᾶνθ᾽ | Spay It χρδνδς | 

. Aina | δικᾶξ || et | γάμδν & | γἄμδν ἢ πᾶλαξ |? 

tExvovvr | ἃ καὶ || téxvod | μένδν. | 

. ζῶ Adi | εἴον | réxvoy || * 

. εἴθὲ | σ᾽, εἰθὲ | * 

. μῆπόὄτ᾽ | edd || μᾶν 

. δυρῦμ | at yap Il ὡς 

. TEPIGAA | Ἰᾶκχ || Ἰῶν | 

. Ex στὅμᾶ | τῶν τ | δ᾽ ὄρθδν | εἰπεῖν | 

. ἄνξἔπνεῦ | σὰ τ᾽ Ex || σέθεν | 

. καῖ κἄτξκοϊμῆσ | ἅ τοῦ | μὸν ὄμμ | ἅ. 


rSeexuesr een 


XI. Ves. 1272-1282 (Leipsic ed. 1297-1306). 
ANAPESTICS. 
" 1. ὦ δεῖν | ὅν Ἰδεῖν || πᾶθὅς ἂν | θρῶποϊς | 
> ὦ δεῖν | ὅτατον || πᾶντῶν | ὅσ᾽ ἔγῶ ἢ 
8. πρόσξκῦρσ' [δὴ καὶ rhe 0’, ὦ | τλάμῶν ἢ 


~ 1, We have adopted Hermann’s reading in this and the corresponding 
line of the strophe. 


. Q 
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. πρδσξθῆ | padvia ; || tic ὅ πῆ | δῆσᾶς 

. μεϊζονᾶ | δαϊμῶν || τῶν pa | κστῶν || -- 

. πρὸς σῇ | δῦσδαϊξ ἢ pdvi μοῖρ | ἃ (Parcemiac.) 
φεῦ φεῦ | δυστᾶν᾽. || GAA’ οὔδ᾽ | ἔσϊδεῖν ἢ 

. δυνᾶμαϊ | σ᾽, ἔθέλῶν || πδλλ᾽ GvEp | ἔσθαϊ [ἢ 

. πολλὰ πῦ | θέσθαϊ, ἢ πδλλᾶ δ᾽ ἄθρ | joa | 

. τοϊᾶν | φρικῆν || πᾶρἔχεϊς | pol. (Pareemiac.) 


SSF ὦ “ὦ A wm 


1 


i 


XIV. Vss. 1283-1287 (Leipsic ed. 1307-1311).. 
- ANAPESTICS. - 
1. αἱ ai, | αἵ αἴ, ἢ, ΝΣ 
2. φεῦ, φεῦ" | dvora || vic ἔγῶ. | ποῖ γᾶς |] 
8, φερόμαϊ | τλᾶμῶν ; ἢ πᾶ pot | φθόγγᾶ ἢ 
4. didréré | tai τᾶς ll did | φῦρἄδῆην |' 
5. 16 δαϊμν | iv’ ξξηλλοῦ᾿ ᾿ 


ene 
XV. Vss. 1290-1293 (Leipsic ed. 1313-1316). 
- STrRopHE ty’. 
1. ζῶ | oxdrod [Ια | 
2. νέφος Eudv ἀπότρδπον | ἔπϊπλῦμξνδν ἀφᾶτον" 
8. ἀδὰμᾶτον τὲ καὶ [-δύσοῦριστον ὃν 
4. οἵμοῖ. | § : 


“11. Jambic monometer 
2. Dochmiac dimeter. 


1. A proceleusmaticus in the first place. On the admissibility of this 
foot into anapestic measure, consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 
243, ed. Glasg. 

2. We have adopted Hermann’s arrangement. ‘ Ex mea descriptione 
versus uliimus constat duobus dochmiacts, guo genere versuum sepe clau- 
duntur systemata, tisque premisso proceleusmaiico.” | Herm. ad loc. 

3. With regard to the iambic monometer preceding the dochmiac 
measure, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 116, seg. ᾿ 

4. Respecting the resolution of the dochmius into eight short sylla- 
bles, consult Seidler, de Κ΄. D. Ὁ. 63. 

5. Regarded by some as a semantus trochee. 
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3. The same measure. 

4. Extra metrum. 

| ΠΝ Pes 

XV. Vas. 1297-1300 (Leipsic ed. 1321-1324). 
ANTISTROPHE ty’. 

. ἴῶ | φίλος I 


. ὑπὸομξνεϊς ps τὸν 13 τὐφλον qed 
. φεῦ φεῦ. | 


mm Οὐ 2 »» 


XVI. Vss. 1305-1310 (Leipsic ed. 1829-1334). 
Srropue 10”. 
1. “Απολλῶν esl ἣν | “Απδλλ, | Gy, ὦ | φέλοξ | 
2. ὅ waad | rad’ ἐμᾶ | tEAGY | axa τἄδ᾽ Eua πᾶθξᾶ | 
3. Erato | ἕ δ᾽ αὖ a" τὄχεϊρ | viv ob | tic GAA | ἔγῶ | 
τλαμῶν | 
4. τὶ γὰρ Edel μ᾽ Spay | 
δ. ὅτῶ | γ᾽ Spay || τὶ μῆ | δὲν ἣν | δεῖν | γλῦκῦ. 
6. ἣν ταῦθ᾽, | ὅπῶς || πὲρ καξ | av φῆς. ἢ} 


Dochmiac monometer and ischiorrhogi¢e iambi. 
Ischiorrhogic iambi and dochmiac monometer. 
Iambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 
Dochmiec monometen 

Iambic trimeter. 

Iambic dimeter. 


POP ON 5 


XVII. Vss. 1311-1317 (Leipsic ed. 1837-1343). 
᾿ς ΒΎΒΟΡΗΕ ἐδ. 

1. τι | δῆτ᾽ ἔμοϊ | βλεπτόν ἢ |. 

2. στερκτὸν | 7 πρὸσ | yop | ὃν 

8. Er’ ἔστ᾽ | ἄκοῦ || ety | Addy | ἃ PIA ἢ) OF 


΄ 
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ες ἢ, 
2. Ibid 
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. anayér’ Exronisy | Gri τἄχιστᾶ μὲ 
. anayér’ ὦ φίλοϊξ | τόν ὄλεθρον μἔγῶᾶν 


-«ῳ -»-Ὸ ῳ - ὀ ἧῴἌἊἈὃἂν 


. ἐχθρότατον βρὅτῶν. | 


«2 Ὁ on ὦ. 
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. Cretic dimeter, with anacrusis.’ 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

Jambic monom. hypere. and trochaic mon. hypere. 

. Dochmiac dimeter* 

The same measure. 

The same measure.* 

Dochmiac monometer. 
"" 

XVI. Vss. 1320-1825 (Leipsic οἁ. 1340-1354). 

ANTISTROPHE (0”. 

1. ὅλοϊθ᾽ δστῖς ἣν I ὅς Gm’ dyp | Ἰᾶς | πέδᾶς | 

2. νὅμαδός | Enirrdd | tae | EAGGE μ᾽ dnd TE φὄνοῦ | 

3. Epp | τό κἂν || ἔσῶσ [ Ev odd |] ἕν εἷς | yapty ἢ 

πρᾶσσῶν | | 

4, TOTE γὰρ ἂν Saver | : 

5. οὐκ ἣν | φἴλοϊ || civ οὔδ᾽ | ἔμοϊ || τὔσδνδ' | ἄχὸς. ἢ 

6. ϑελδντΙ ἵ κᾶ ἢ μοῖ τοῦτ᾽ | ἄν ἣν. ἊΣ 


XVII. Vss. 1326-1332 (Leipsic ed. 1857-1363). 
ANTISTROPHE ἐέ. 
1. οὔκ οὖν πᾶτρος | γ᾽ ἂν φῦν Ede 
2. ἡλθὸν | ovdE || νυμφϊ | ὅς 
8. βρὅτοϊῖς | ἔκλῆ | θῆν | Gv ἕ | φῦν ἄπ ὃ 
4. νῦν δ᾽ ἄθξος μὲν εἴμ’ | ἄνδσϊῶν δὲ παῖς 
5. ὅμοὄγξνῆς 0” ad’ ὧν | αὑτὸς ἔφῦν τἄλᾶς 
Seidler, de Versibus Dochmiacis, p. 144. 


» Pp. 


8. Compare Hermann, ad lec, 
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6. ef δὲ τί πρεὲσδυτἕρον | Ep κἄκοῦ κἄκδν 
7. τοῦτ᾽ Ehax’ Οἰδϊὶποῦς. | 


XVIII. Vss. 1490-1496 (Leipsic ed. 1524+1530). 
Trocuaic TretTraMETERS CATALECTIC. - 
1. ὦ πᾶτρ | ἃς O76 \l ἧς Ev | οἴκοῖ || λεῦσσἔτ᾽, | O7d ἢ} 


ποὺς od | é 

2. ὃς τᾶ | κλεῖν’ aly [1 ἐγμᾶτ᾽ | 967, | καὶ xpd | corde | 
ἣν av | fp 

3. δστὶς | οὔ CijA ᾿ ὦ 5A τῶν || καὶ. τῦχ | αἷς ἔπ I 
Lb6AEn | Gy 

4. εἴς ὅσ | Gv κλῦδ || ὥνᾶ | δεϊνῆς ἢ συμφρ 1 ἃς aay 
HAD | θὲν 

δ. Gore | ϑνῆτον || ὄντ᾽, ἔ | κεϊνῆν ἢ τῆν TEA | edrai |] 
ay id εἴν 

6. ἡμὲρ | ἂν ἔπ || conor | ovvrd, μῆδὲν  δλδιζ |] ety 
πρὶν | ἂν 

7. τερμᾶ | τοῦ 62 |] οὔ πέρ | ἄσῆ, || wader | ἀλγεῖν || ὃν 
πᾶθ | dv. 


Qa 
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PART IV. 


INDO-GERMANIC ANALOGIES. 


we 


INDOGERMANIC ANALOGIES. 


I, OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 


I. Taw farther comparative philology carries back its researches into 
the earlier periods of the history of language, the more convinced do we 
become that ell the spoken idioms of the globe have originated from one 
common source, and, consequently, that all the members of our race 
may trace their descent from one common parentage. 

II. The idea of a primitive language for our species, though often 
made a subject of ridicule by the superficial and half-learned inquirer, 
rests on too firm a basis to be shaken, and connects itself too closely with 
the earliest traditions of our race, as recorded in the sacred writings, te 
leave any doubt of its trath on the mind of the philologiet. 

Iii. What this primitive language may have been is, of course, all un- 
eertainty, and each investigator is here left to the conclusions of his own 
yadgment. It would seem, however, that a very large portion of this 
early vocabulary consisted of terms which sought to imitate, by their 
sounds, the various movements of the natural world, such as the noise of . 
thunder, the roaring of the tempest, the gentle or repid flow of waters, 
and the different cries of the animal creation. 

IV. The simple narrative of Scripture, which represents the Deity as 
bringing into the presence of our first parent the numerous creatures 
that peopled his new:domains, in order. that the progenitor of our race 
might give each its appropriate name, is only enother way of stating that 
the germe of language is a faculty inherent in the soul, and that the ap- 
pellations given by Adam to the various members of the animal kingdom 
consisted simply of imitations of their peculiar cries, or of attempts to 
express, in strong though inartificial terms, some striking peculiarity of 
structure. .. . 

V. Following up this idea, we will come naturally to the conclusion 
that, in the infancy of our species, a close sympathy, founded on immu- 
table laws, must have united the visible to the intellectual world, and 
that the result of this sympathy manifested itself in a variety of simple 
but expressive sounds, which, by gradual combinations'and progressive 
improvement, formed eventually the splendid fabric of language. 


~ 
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‘VI. The earliest spoken idiom of our race was necessarily analogous | 


to the sensations which gave it birth. Melodious sounds were employed 
to express soft and gentle emotions ; sounds of a rough or harsh nature 
served to indicate what was painful or unpleasing ; beauty, activity, and 
strength were each depicted, as it were, by different intonations, and 
thus each syllable became a kind of musical nate, the peculiar force of 
which we are still, in many cases, able to perceive, though so many ages 
have intervened.! - 

VII. To pretend to analyze, however, at the present day, all these 
accordances of the soul of man with external nature; to endeavour to 
show how each rapid perception of form, of movement, and of colour, 
affected in different ways the internal sense, and was then enunciated 
by some particular sound, is a task which presents insuperable difficul- 
ties, and bids defiance to the most ingenious hypotheses. 

VIII. The utmost that we can ascertain respecting the earlier move- 
ments of language is simply this : that primitive words must have been 
comparatively few in number, and all of them monosyllabic ; that each 
element of these syllables, designating as it did some principal object, 
was soon applied, in various combinations, ta a series of other objects 
analogous to the first, which last served in their turn as types for new 
analogies ; and that thus, by a progressive march, the same sounds be- 
came applied to ἃ multitude of things, always more and more removed 
from each other, and the affiliation of which, though real, became con- 
tinually less apparent. 

IX. Guided by that: instinct of comparison or assimilation « 80 inherent 
in the human mind, thought, though infinite in its essence, submitted, 
nevertheless, to the restrictive forms of language, and yielded itself 
to general laws, which arranged in the same class all things that were 
susceptible of partial approximation. Hence we see, in the most ancient 
languages, and those thet are nearest the infancy of our species, the ideas 
of height and depth, of hollowness and convexity, of light and heat, of 
cold and gloom, expressed by one and the same sound,-as being of one 
and the same origin. 

X. The rapid increase of the human family, and the corresponding in- 
crease of their relations and wants; the modification of material objects 
by the inventive spirit of man, and his subjugation of the domain of na- 
ture, in order to adapt it more immediately to his use, all tended to the 
gradual but sure development of what had at first been little better than 
the union of a few simple sounds ; and language, ‘departing in this way 
more and more from its monosyllabic, changed at last into what may be 
~ called a polysyltabic, character. 


1. Eichoff, Paralléle des Langues, &c., p. 4, seq. 
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XI. The division of the human family, by their necessary dispersion 
in quest of new and more distant abodes, soon brought about other and 
more important changes. Separated from each other by wide intervals, 
by mountains, rivers, and seas, intervals which great terrestrial revolu- 
tions contributed from time to time to increase, the various tribes that 
had migrated from home wrought out each their peculiar idiom under 


influences of the most opposite character. Melodious in the temperate’ 


regions of the globe, languid under the fires of the tropics, strong and 
rough amid the snows and ice of the north, language wes employed 
under these different characters to depict respectively the contemplative 
life of the shepherd, the listless inactivity of the tenant of southern 
climes, and the menacing cries of hardy and warlike tribes ; and, in this 
way, what were at first intonations common to all, became, under each of 
these three distinct influences, as different as were the characters of the 
different tribes or races that employed them. 

XII. Amid the various movements of our race, some tribes, in re- 
moving from the common centre of civilization, fell into barbarism ; while 
others, more fortunate, attained, in process of time, to a high degree of 
culture. Among the former, continually agitated and divided as they 
were by intestine wars, language, which had already begun to degenerate, 
broke off into a multitude of idioms, as vague ani fluctuating as they 
were strange and incoherent. Among civilized communities, on the 
other hand, which, by reason of a fertile soil and peaceable possession, 
had it in their power to lead an intellectual life, and to make themselves 
acquainted with sciences and arts, language became more and more pol- 
ished, and, extending itself in a constant and uniform manner, knew no 
other limits save the frontiers of the race. Hence we perceive: that the 
idioms of Europe have all a common physiognomy, whereas those of the 
aborigines of our own country differ almost continually in the case o 
each petty tribe. ᾿ ᾿ 
_ XIII. The conclusions, then, which we are authorized to draw from 
a careful exammation of this most interesting subject are manifestly the 
following: 1. There was originally but one! single language ; 2. What 
are called languages are, in fact, only. different ‘dialects of this primitive 
tongue ; 3. The form of words varies, but their essence undergoes no 


1. “ Si se comparan hoy las muchas lenguas que hay esparcidas por la superficie 
del glovo, se vera que todas ellas descienden de una sola, y.que guardan tal herman- 
da y analogia en su estructura, que no seran otra cosa que 18 misma lengua primi- 
ἔνα variada, cambiada, enriquecida.” (Zamacola.)—“ 11 résulte de ces principes, 

ue parmi les hordes les moins civilisées, il est impossible d’en trouver une seule 

ont le vocabulaire ne présente un certain nombre de mots également usités dans les 
dialectes les plusconnus Mais les ‘ innumere lingue dissimillime inter se, ita ut 
nullis machinis ad communem originem retrahi possint,’ voila ce qu’on chercherait 
en Moen sur a" globe.” (Mérian, Principes de (Etude comparative des Langues, 
p- an notis. . 
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change; 4. The essence of words is in the roots, and in the elements 
which compose these roots. 


II. OF ROOTS. 


I. In every word eomposed of several syllables, a single one alone of 
these comprises the fundamental idea of the word, and is termed the 
radical syllable. The others are merely sccessony, and serve to modify 
the meaning of the primitive one. 

II. All roots are monosyllabic, and consist generally of three letters, 
@ consonant, a vowel, and a consonant. 

III, With regard to what are erroneously styled disayllabic roots, it 
will be well to bear constantly in mind the judicious observation of Ade- 
lung : “ Every word, without exception, may be reduced to a monoeyl- 
labic root, and ‘ought to be so reduced if we wish to follow the psth 
which nature has traced out for us. If the grammarians, who laboured 
on the Semitic tongues, ‘misled by «blind regard for rabbinical authority, 
still hold to the doctrine of dissyllabic roots, this error only shows the 
proneness of mn towards everything complicated and intricate, at the 
expense of simplicity and the clearest indications of nature.” 

IV. For example, to carry out the idea of Adelung, why are we to re~ 
gard katal as a root in Hebrew, when we have in Latin ced-o, and in 
English cut? Why eall karad, galal, or marar radicals when they can 
be traced respectively to kar, gal, and mar? He who should doubt 
whether the roots just mentioned be really so or not, would doubt, in like 
manner, whether the syllables cad in cedo, car in caro, cap in capio, mar 
in mare, κυλ, in κυλίω, εἷλ in εἱλέω, be radicals, and would end by with- 
holding his assent from the clearest end most positive prineiples.® 

V. A similar error is sometimes committed even by those who inves- 
tigate the Sanscrit language. Thus, in many of the elementary works 
published by them, we find ‘such roots as bri or bhri, dyna, kram, srip, 
stou, tri, trip, trou, &c. Now these are, in fact, only lengthened forms, 
including ἃ contracted root, or one that has lost its vowel. The root of 
bri is bar, ber, &c., and the contraction has given bri. This radical may 
be traced in the Greek ¢ép-w, the Latin fer-o, and the English “to bear.” 
The root of djna is ken or ghen, the consonant g being pronounced lke 
dj, as in many English words ; and this root may bé traced in the Greek 
ytv-Oaxw and in the English ken. The root.of -kram is kar, lengthened 
jnto karam, and then contracted into kram. The root of srip is sar, ser, 
&e., preserved in the Latin serp-o, the Greek Ep7-w, and the Latin rep-o, 


1. Mithridates, vol. i., Ὁ. 301, seq. 


9. Mérian, Ὁ. 10. Compare ‘Klaproth sur lee Racines dee Langues Sérmitiques, 
appended to Mérian’s work. 
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belonging to the same source. The root of stow is sat, ect, sout, &c., 
whence the Persian soutow or south-ou, and the Latin suad-eo. And so, 
in like manner, of the rest.! 


Ill. OF ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


I. The numerous. points of resemblance that exist between different 
languages would be rendered still more apparent and striking, were we 
not often arrested in our inquiries by the change of consonants belonging 
to the same series, and which are often employed the one for the other. 

- JI. In the European alphabets the utmost confusion prevails. The 
series of consonants is nowhere apparent in them, and there is nothing 
by which we can perceive the relations which consonants produced by 
the same organ respectively bear to each other, and the propriety which 
exists for their being mutually interchanged. This propriety gives rise 
to an almost infinite number of variations, to which we find it extremely 
difficult to accustom ourselves, from the irregular disposition of our own 
alphabetic characters. 

III. The alphabet of the Sanscrit tongue is in this respect much more 
philosophically arranged, though still even its disposition is far fram be- 
ing perfect. : 

IV. The order in which the Sanscrit letters are arranged is as fol- 
lows : 

First Sexirs. Long and short vowels and diphthongs. 
Szconp Series. Guttural consonants and their modifications. 


k. kh. g. gh. ng. 
Tuizp Senizs. Palatals, which have an analogy with the prece- 
ding : 
tch. tchh. dj. djh. ny. 
Fourrn Szeis. Consonants which the grammarians designate 
by the name of cerebrals.? . 
t th d dh ἃ. 
Firte Sezizs. Dentals. 
" t th d= dhe nm 
Stxrn Sgrims. Labials.. 
p ph b bh m 


1. Mérian, Ῥ 40, seq. 

3. The cerebrala are pronounced by turning and applying the tip of the tongue fer 
back against the palate, which producing a hollow sound, as if proceeding from the 
head, is distinguished by the term murddkanya or cerebral. (Wilkins, Sanacrit 
Grammar, p. δ.) R 


a 
. 
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Szvents Series. Semivowels. 


y rik vy. 


Eieuta Serizs. Sibilants and aspirates. 
j; ch s. bh «x. 


V. This arrangement would be more regular if the sibilant and aspi- 
rated consonants followed immediately efter the palatals, for they often 
confound themselves with these. ᾿ 

VI. An alphabet rectified in this way will present four series of homo- 
geneous consonants, under which all those which one can imagine, and 
that can only be modifications of the former, easily admit of being ranged." 
Thus: ες 


I, II. 15:1. Iv. 

k. 8 n. r 

k’h. j m l , 
g. ch. - bd. y 

ng. h p- 

tch. kh f, 

dj. v. 

t. 

d. 


VII. There exists‘an affinity between the first and second series by 
means of the mutual relations which k, k’h, and g have with kh or ἢ aspi- 
rated, and by means of those which ¢, ὦ, tch, dj, bear to ch, s, and j. 

VIII. The third and fourth series have fewer points of contact. Nev- 
ertheless, g often changes into ἢ, &h, and Ὁ ; the letters f and ἢ are often 
confounded ; the » of the third and the y of the fourth series connect 
themselves with the vowel sounds; the liquids J, m, πὶ frequently supply 
each other’s place; while, in many idioms, m, d, and r are also con- 
founded. 

IX. The mutual interchange of vowels is of so frequent occurrence 
that it cannot be taken at all into account in the comparison of languages 
and dialects. Indeed, it often happens that, in the same idiom, the dif- 
_ ference of vowel sounds only serves to indicate certain modifications of 
the root. ΕΝ 


First Example. Drawn from the French. 

J’-ai, tu a-s, ils o-nt, }’-a-y-ais, j’-eu-s, j’-aw-rais. 

Second Example. Drawn from the change of vowels in the Ger- 
᾿ 1. Mérian, p. 32. 
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man word stein (stone), which in the different cognate dialects 
varies as follows : 


German 
Gothic . 


Anglo-Saxon . 


English 
Dutch 
Cimbric 
Islandic 
Frison . 
Swedish 
Danish . 


stein. 
statns. 
—stan. 
stone. 
steen. 
stoane. 
steirn. 
sting. 
sten. 
steen. 


X. In the words liebe (love) and lieben (to love), not only the vowels, 


but the very consonants are modified. Thus: 


-- 


German. 
Sclavonic 
Iilyrian . 
Vende 


Anglo-Saxon . 


English 
Dutch 
Frison . 
Finnish 
Permian 


leebe. 
liuby. 
gloubav. 
leobotch. 
life. 
love. 
liefde. 
lewe. 
gioure. 
liouboo.. 


XI. The case is the same with the German word graben (to hollow 


out). 


Gothic . 


Old German . ᾿ 


German 
Danish .. 
Swedish 
Esthonian 
Lappish 
Finnish 
Russian. 
Georgian 
Illyrian . 


graba. 
grapo. 
graben. 
grave. 
grafva. 
Krawi. 
grouopia. 
ravi. 
τοῦ. 
rowi. 
rouppa. 


XII. A remark here very naturally presents itself: if variations such 
as these occur in dialects which belong all, or nearly all, to one and the 
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same family, what must the changes be that occur in dialects belonging 
to different families of languages! And this smgle remark will serve us 
88 a guide in many an intricate speculation into linguistic affinities. 

XIII. Let us now pass to the variations of consonants, and give a few 
examples in each of the series indicated under § VI. 


First ann Seconp Serigs. 


' German . . kirche 
English ‘ . church 
Sclavonie . . tserk-ov >chureb. 
Swedish . : _kyrka 
i kirk 


German. gieb-el and gipf-el! 

Arabic .  @jeb-el and gheb-el 

German . = kopp-e 

Sclavonic . sop-ka summit. 
Turkish . étop-a, tub-e, tepp-e 

English . top 

Swedish . topp 


German . Kehl-e& 

Latin . . «  gula 

French . .-. gueul-e 
Armenian . oul throat 
Georgian . gheli 

Arabic . ἠδ εἷφ 

Μο . . khol-oi 

Old German khel-e 
German. zahn 

Dutch . . tand 

Latin . . . dens tooth. 
French : . dent 

Hebrew . chen 

German . 

Dutch . ee 

English head 

Swedish hufoed “>head 
Danish hoved 

German -  haupt 
Samoiede ngatb-s 


The interchange. of Τ' ahd D, and of P and B, is very common in 
German. That of F and His frequent in Spanish: Thus, from the 
Latin facere, the Spanish forms hacer ; from filius, hijo; from formosus, 
_ aermoso. 


1. Compare the English rable. 
4. Compare the English follow. 
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The interchange of F and Kh exists in the different dialects of Japan. 
Thus, the inhabitants of the isle of Sikokf say 


Khirando for Firando, the name of a eity. 


khana “i fana, the nose. 
khassi  fassi, 8 bean. 
khebi “feb, ἃ snake. 

| khisa “ fisa, the knees. 
khone “fone, a bone. 


khourouw =“ fourow, to shake. 
The interchange of S, H, or Kh, is also very frequent. For example, 


German, δαῖτ, salt, - . Breton, hal-on. 
Latin, sal, “  . Οἱὰ German, Aall,! 


Slavonic, serdtse, heart, German, heriz, 
Slavonic, zim-a, winter, Greek, χεῖμα, 
Latin, Aiems. ͵ 


Changes also take place between the sibilants and gutturals. Thus, 


Armenian . . sar 
Hebrew . . her 1: 
Greek . . ὅρ-ος 
Slavonic . . gor-a 
Afghan - .« ghar 
Arintse (Siberia) . kar 


There is also an affinity between K and Sk. Thus, many Sanscrit 
roots which commence with Sh begin in Latin and Greek with C or Καὶ ; 
as, 


Sanscrit, shoun’-a,. adog, . Latin, can-is, Greek, κύων. 


“ sham-a, . softness, . “.  com-is. 
sad shad-a, . tofall, . “ cad-ere. 
“ shach-a, . tokill, . “  0C-Cts-US, C@S-US. | 


Tarp SERIES. 


The letters M, B, P, are employed for one another in the Turkieh di- 
alects. Thus, for 


bouz, . . they say . mMOUZ, ice. 
boinuz, . “4 - , monuz, ahom. 
Bakhmout, . “ 6 . Mahmoud (a name.) 
michtk, . . oo - _-prchsk, ἃ cat. 
1. Hence the name of the city of Halle, derived from the neighbouring salt-mines. 
2. This interchange is very frequent in Greek and Latin; as, Zoxw, serpo; ἕξ, sex; 


GAs, sal, Sc. 
3. Compare the German hund and the Began hound. 
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The root of the Latin fabs, “a bean,” is found in the Slavonic bod 
end in the French feve. So also numerous instances might be cited 
where F is put for B and B for V. 


Fourta Serres. 


In all languages there is a mutual and very frequent change between 
Land R. Thus, 


Greek, rip, . . fire, . . Russian, pyl. 
“. φράγελλον, . ascourge, . Latin, fagellum. 
 Aeipiov, . alily, . . “ Liltum. 
Latin, ἐμ, . . atitle, . . French, titre. 


“ epistola, -  anepistle, . “ épitre. 
“ ~ capitulum, . achapter, . “© Schapitre. 
“4 apostolus, . anapostle, . “ apdtre. 
« almus, .  .  anelm, . “ 


The Japanese, in the greater part of their provinces, cannot pronounce 
L, but use R in its stead, while with the Chinese the case is directly the 
reverse. ! 

The vowel that is found bettveen two consonants in the root often 
disappears, and the two consonants then follow in immediate succession. 
Thus, 


Greek, χαράττω, . German, kratzen. 


““. κολάπτ, . “ ΣᾷἀΑἰορίε. 
ἐ Σ5ᾷκολούω, . ac kiseben. δ. 
6 χηλή, . . [7] klaue. 


IV. OF THE AFFILIATION OF LANGUAGES. 


I. It is a common but very great efror, to reptesent languages as pro- 
ceeding from one another in a kind of perpendicular. line of descent, one 
tongue disappearing in order to make way for another. 

II. The true doctrine represents all languages as moving on, side by 
side, from one common source, some developing themselves and attain- 
ing to maturity at an earlier, others at a later period, but all pursuing an 
onward and simultaneous course, and no ene of the number proceeding 
from or produced by the other. 

ΠῚ. It must be borne in mind, however, that we are here speaking of 
separate and distinct languages, such as the Sanscrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, German, &c., and not of spch as are merely corrupt dialects of 
some parent tongue, or, in other words, that same tongue reappearing 
im an altered and more barbarous form. Thus, the Italian, French, 
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Spanish, and Portuguese are only, in strictness, so many corrupt dia- 
lects of the parent Latin ; and yet, at the same time, they may be truly 
said to possess an affilistion among themselves. 

IV. This affiliation between the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, will serve to explain what we mean by affiliation in the case of 
the Indo-Germanic tongues. As the former all sprang from one com- 
mon source, the Latin, and have pursued an onward route, side by side, 
so the Zend, the Sanscrit, the Greek, the Latin, the German, and other 
Indo-Germanic tongues, have all come from some parent tongue, now 
lost, and have all pursued routes side by side with each other, some of 
them attaining to an early, others to a late maturity. To quote the 


graphic language of Ovid, 
εἰ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 


V. OF THE INDO-GERMANIC TONGUES. 


I. The term Indo-Germanic is applied by philologists to the group of 
nations extending from India, along central Asia, and throughout the 
Continent of Europe. 

II. This group, more strictly speaking, is divided into six principal 
families, the Indian, Persian, Greco-Roman, Slavonic, and Celttc. 

TIT. All the languages coming under the general appellation of Indo- 
Germanic, whether in India, Persia, or Europe, and whether considered 
with reference to their structure or phraseology, are originally identical ; 
that is to say, they are composed of the same primitive roots, which the 
influence of climate, of national pronunciation, and of logical combina- 
tions, has in various degrees affected and modified. 

IV. Before éntering, however, more fully into the analogies between 
- these tongues, we will give a brief sketch of each language, in order 
that the points of resemblance between them may be more clearly un- 
derstood. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES. 


I. -At the head of these is to be placed the Sanscrit, the sacred idiom 
of the Brahmins, and the common source of all the languages of Indis. 
Its name means “ complete,” “perfect,” or “ altogether finished,” from 
sam, “altogether,” and krita, “done ;” and hence is equivalent to the 
Latin confectus.1 

Il. This very name “ Sanscrit” is one among many proofs of the high 
antiquity of the language ; for if it plainly point to an antecedent state 


ἃ. Willine’s Sanscrit Grammar, Ὁ. 1. Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, p. iv. 
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of the tongue in question, when as yet the language had not become: 
completely settled, and if, as has been well ascertained, the most posi- 
tive literary monuments carry back the Sanscrit, in its actual form, to 
more than fifteen centuries before our era ; for how long a period must 


_ it have existed prior.to this, in a fluctuating and changing state, before 
‘it finally settled down into an established tongue, and became entitled 


to the appellation of ‘completely formed !” 

III. The Sanscrit has an alphabet of fifty characters ; but, upon ex- 
amining their powers with some degree of care, the number of simple ar- 
ticulations may be reduced to twenty-eight, namely, five vowels, and 
twenty-three consonants.! 

IV. Sanscrit nouns 816 of three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. They have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, and they 


_ are declinable through eight cases in each number.* 


V. The names of the cases are, the nominative, vocative, dative, ac- 
cusative, ablative, locative, instrumental, and genitive. ‘The force of 
these will be explained more fully hereafter. 

VI. The Sanscrit verb has two voices, the active and passive ; but 
the active voice has two forms, one with the ordinary transitive meaning, 
and the other with a reflexive or intransitive force, indicating that some 
action is exerted on the agent himself, or for his advantage or disadvan- 
tage. This latter form is analogous to the middle voice in Greek. 

VII. The moods in Sanscrit are five in number, the indicative, poten- 
tial, imperative, precative, and conditional. Besides these, there occur 
in the Vedas fragments of another mood, which the grammarians term 


᾿ dét, and which corresponds to the Greek subjunctive. 


VIII. The indicative has six tenses, namely, a present, three preter- 
its, and two futures. ‘The conjugations are ten. 

IX. The syntax of the Sanscrit is simple and logical, and the facility 
in compounding words, which the language so abundantly affords, opens 
one of the widest fields imaginable for the culture of poetry. Hence 
poetic writing enjoyed a decided ascendency during all the four ages of 
Indian literature. The primitive and religious epoch, marked by the 
Vedas, was soon followed, about the time of the heroic ages, by the laws 
of Menu, the Pouranas, or Annals of Mythology, and the gigantic poems 
of Ramayan and Mahabharat, which celebrate,'the one the conquest of 


1. Those pretended philologists who regard the namber of alphabetical characters 
in the Sanscrit as a proof of the modern origin of the language, appear to forget that 
they are thus adducing an argument in favour of the very side which they Seek to op- 

For if the appellation of "“ Sanscrit” was only given to the tongue in qnestion 
after it was completely formed, how many centuries must it have existed before its 
alphabet was modernized by this large increase of characters! . 

2. Wilkins’s Sanscrit Grammar, Ὁ. 36 and 121, seq —Bopp, Vergleichende Gram- 

matik, p. 617, seg... 
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. Ceylon, the other 8 contest between two dynasties, and the authors of 
which poems, at once bards and philosophers, appear like two, majestic 
figures, the rivals and contemporaries of Homer. Soon after this suc- 
ceeds the elegant and polished era, ἃ short period antecedent to. Vir- 


gil, when Jayadevas produced his pastoral elegies, and Calid his 


beeutiful poem of the Sacountala. After these commenced the decline 
of the language, which shows itself more and more in all subsequent pro- 
ductions.! 

X. The Sanscrit bas ceased to be a spoken tongue, and is now studied 
in India as the Greek and Latin are with us. Even when in ἃ living 
state, however, and at the period, too, of its greatest extension, it was 
only spoken by the privileged classes. The main body of the people 
employed what was called the Pracrit, that is, the “ natural’’ or “ spon- 
taneous” tongue. This Pracrit contained the same elements as the San~ 
scrit, but under a rude and uncultivated form, and differing in each lo- 
cality. 

XI. Another language, more cultivated than the Pracrit, namely, the 
Pali, and which was spread formerly throughgnt the south of India, was 
adopted by the sect of the Buddhists, who, expelled by the Brahmins 
from their native land, carried beyond the Ganges into.Thibet, and also 
into China, their dogmas, traditions, and literature, as preserved in their 
sacred books. : 

XII. Of the modern dialects of India, which have arisen from the in- 
termingling of the ancient idiom with the languages of various races as 
brought in by conquest, we need only briefly speak. The most widely 
extended of these is the Hindoostance, which, originating on the banks 
of the Indus, from the fusion of the Sanscrit and Arabic, has eventually 
established itself throughout all the Mogul empire and all Mohammedan 
India. The Bengalee, peculiar to the banks of the Ganges and to the 
worshippers of Brahma, has deviated least from the primitive language 
of the country. The Mahratia tongue in the north of the peninsula, the 
Tamoul and Telinga slong the southern coasts, and the Maldivian in 
the isles of the same name, are the most important of those that remain, 
and are all in ἃ greater or less degree derivatives from the Sanscrit, or, 
more correctly speaking, tlie Pracrit tongue.* 


PERSIAN LANGUAGES. : 


I. The Persian family has for its primitive type the Zend, the sacred 
idiom of the magi, the language of Zoroaster, which, issuing from the 
same parent source as the Sanscrit, spread itself over the eastern part 


1. Eichoff, p. 22. 
8. Id. a 


o 
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of Asia, among the worshippers of the sun, and has been preserved for 
. us in the valuable fragments that remain of the Zend-Avesta.! 

II. The Zend was in use among the ancient Persians, as the Peklvi, 
another idiom intermingled with Chaldee, was spoken by the Medes and 
Parthians. More masculine and more concise than the Sanscrit, but less 
varied in their terminations, these two languages, appropriated to warlike 
tribes, were written in cuneiform characters before having special alpha- 
bets, 
᾽ΠῚ. The theory of Rask attempts to explain the origin of the Zend 
and Sanscrit by a bold and ingenious hypothesis. According to this 
writer, the Scythian race had spread themselves, at ἃ remote period an- 
tecedent to all positive history, over the whole of Northern and Central 
Asia, and had possessed themselves of India. The Japhetic race, how- 
ever, advanced subsequently into India from the eastern part of Persia, 
conquered the northern gnd more central parts of the former country, 
and drove the Scythian hordes towards the southern coasts, where the 
remnants of the race are still, at the present day, distinguished by the 
darkness of their colour fgom the comparatively fairer hue of the Brah- 
mins. Out of the Japhetic language were framed, according to Rask, 
the Sanscrit and Zend.® 

IV. The Zend and the Pehlvi were displaced, about the commence- 
ment of our era, by the Parsi, a dialect of the same family, which, after 
being restricted for a long period to Persia proper, where it perfected 
itself more and more, became eventually, under the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanides, the dominant idiom of the whole empire. It preserved itself 
pure and unaltered until the period of the Mohammedan invasion, when, 
from a union of the Arabic with the national idiom, arose the modern 
Persian. . 

V. The modern Persian, notwithstanding its double origin, which 
places it in the same relation to the Zend as that in which the English 
stands to the German, is nevertheless distinguished by conciseness and 
force, and full of grace-and poetic spirit. ‘The monuments erected by 
its writers, the Schahnameh of Firdausi, and the Gulistan of Saadi, give 
it a high literary importance, and plainly show what it is still able to ac- 
complish. Enriched at one and the same time by Arabic and Indian 
roots, the terminations of which it abridges, simple and clear in its syn- 
tax, expressive in its compounds, it is with good reason regarded as the 
most polished language of modern Asia. 

VI. Around the Persian are grouped, at distances more or less re- 


1. By the Zend-Avesta are meant the sacred writings of the early Persians, in which 
the religion of Zoroaster is set forth. The work was first made known to Europe by 
quetil. 
2. Ueber das Alter und die Echtheit der Zendsprache. Berlin, 1826. 
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mote, certain rude and barbarous idioms, such as the Afghan, spoken 
in the kingdom of Caboul ; the Beloutche, on the confines of India ; the 
Kourde, among the mountaineers of Persia ; and, finally, the tongue of 
the Ossetes, in the range of Caucasus, which is the most remarkable of 
all, as affording indubitable traces of the great migration of Indian com- 
munities into Europe. 

VII. Before leaving this subject it is important to remark, that the 
modern Persian contains not only Sanscrit, but a large number aleo of 
Zeud roots, a fact which at once overthrows the opinion that the Zend 
was never a spoken language, but merely brought in as a sacred idiom 
from India. 


GRAZCO-ROMAN LANGUAGES. 


I. The Thracian, or Greco-Roman family of languages, divides itself 
into four branches, the Phrygian, Greek, Etruscan, and Latin. 

II. The first or Phrygian branch is that comprising the languages, 
now extinct, that were formerly spoken in Asia Minor by the Phrygians, 
Trojans, Lydians, and in Europe by the Thracians and Macedonians : 
languages which now exist only in proper names (but which names are 
sufficient to establish the Indian affiliation of these tongues), and also in 
some fragments intermingled with the particular dialect of the Arnauts 
of Albania. 

Ill. The second, or Greek, comprehends the Pelasgic idioms, or, in 
other words, the language of that active and intelligent race which peo- 
pled Thessaly, Epirus, the coasts of Italy and Asia Minor, and the con- 
tinent and islands of Greece, and from the bosom of which sprang tho 
Hellenes, who gave to Europe the most beautiful of its languages.1 

IV. The Greek, considered generally, is remarkable for its melody, 
for the abundance of its inflexions, for the delicate shades of meaning - 
marked by the tenses of the verb, for its clear and highly logical syntax, 
and its richness and facility in compounding. In this last-mentioned re- 
spect, as well as in the fulness of its terminations, no language in the 
world approaches more closely to the Sanscrit than the Greek. 

V. The third branch is that of the Etruscans or Rhaseni, of whose 
early history and of whose language so very little is known. As far as 
an opinion may be ventured, the origin of the race was a triple one, Pe- 
lasgic, Lydian, and Celtic, and their idiom, known only by some monu- 
mental inscriptions, which have never been satisfactorily elucidated, par- 
took, in all probability, of the features of the Pelasgic, Lydian, and Cel- . 
tic tongues. 


1. The identity of the ὁ Pelasgie and Hellenic races is now generally acknowledged 
by schojars, 


\ 
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VI. The fourth branch is that of the Osci or Ausones, and of many 

other, if not all, of the Italian communities, the gradual blending of 
which with one another and with the Greek produced the Latin tongue. 
This last-mentioned tongue, concise and energetic, more Indian in its 
substance than even the Greek, but less varied in its terminations, and 
less pliant in the combining of words, underwent several changes before 
it acquired an established character, an event which only took place about 
the commencement of the Christjan era. 
» VII. The Rustic Latin, or the idiom spoken by the lower orders of 
the people and by the soldiers in the military colonies, and which subse- 
quently became more and more altered by invasions from the north, end- 
ed at last by transforming itself into various secondary idioms, which, 
adopted by the new conquerors of Rome, have prevailed since that period 
under the names of the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, through- 
out all the south of Europe. 

VIII. The Walachian, spoken in a corner of Turkey in Europe, may 
also be regarded as a fragment of the Latin, which, by its admixture with 
the Slavonic, has assumed a form quite peculiar to itself, but which pre- 
sents to the view but little culture, and possesses, therefore, but little 
interest.! 


GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


I. The German race, spread over the whole of Northern Europe, ap- 
pears to have been divided originally into several large tribes, the spoken 
idioms of which constitute five great branches, the Teutonic, Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Gothic: . 

II. The first of these, comprising the nations of Southern Germany, 
produced the High-German, the monuments of which can be traced back 
to the eighth century of our era, and which was spoken at the courts of 
the Franc and Saxon kings, until it was superseded at the former by the 
Romance tongue, and at the latter by the Allemannic, which last was 
the poetic idiom of the Minnesingers and of the Nibelungenlied. At 
last, from the impulse given by the writings of Luther, in the sixteenth 
century, arose the modern German, so conspicuous as ἃ rich, picturesque, 
_and energetic tongue. If this language has lost thet variety of termi- 

nations which once brought it into so close an approximation with the 
Greek and the Sanecrit, if its conjugation is too restricted, and its peri- 
ods are too complicated, it has, at the same time, however, an incontest- 
able advantage over all modern tongues in the exact derivation of its 
words, in their almost unlimited composition, and, above all, in the tone- 


1. Molnar, Walachische Sprachlehkre, Wien., 1788. 
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accent, which, resting invariably on each radical syllable, imparts to the 
German an intellectual type, which no other idiom possesses to the same 
degree. 

III. The second branch, that of Western Germany, comprises the old 
Low-German or Sazon, from which has arisen the patois at present pre- 
vailing along the German borders, the Frison, which is now extinct, on 
the borders of Holland, and the Netherland, which, remaining in an un- 
cultivated state in the Flemish dialect, has, on the other hand, become 
in Holland a national and literary idiom. | 

IV. The third branch, a mixture of almost all the rest, was formed in _ 
England by the union of the Saxons, the Jutes, and the Angles, to whom 
were added, at a subsequent period, the Danes. Thus arose the Anglo- 
Saxon, the earliest monuments of which date from the eighth century of 
our era, and which language, about three centuries later, combining in 
its turn with the old French brought in by the Norman conquest, gave 
birth to the English tongue. 

V. The fourth branch, that of Northern Germany or Scandinavia, gave 
birth to the Old Norman, the sacred language of the Edda, superseded 
afterward by the Norwegian or Icelandic, in which the Scalds composed 
their sagas. This last-mentioned idiom also fell into disuse about the 
fifth century of our era, ang from it arose the Swedish and Danish, two 
_ languages intimately connected with each other, which to the force and 
regularity of the German add a peculiar clearness and conciseness of 
their own, and the culture of which is far from being neglected. 

VI. The fifth branch, formed from the conquering nations which cov- 
ered Eastern Germany, but the dialects of all of whom are now extinct, 
is known to us merely by the Mzso-Gothic, some fragments of which 
are preserved in the Bible of Ulphilas. This precious monument of the 
fourth century, the most ancient. that remains to us of the German idi- 
oms, displays to us, in its rich grammatical forms, the common bond that 
united these idioms to one another, and shows, at the same time, the 
affiliation, no less intimate and real, which connects them all with the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Sanscrit. 


SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 


I. The Slavonic family, which occupies the eastern part of Europe, 
divides itself into but three branches, which may. be denominated the 
Servian, Tchekhe, and Letton. 

II. The first of these comprehends the eastern Slavi, whose language 
was the old Slavonic, employed, about the commencement of the ninth 
century, in the writings of Cyrill, who was also the inventor of their al- 
phabet. This old Slavonic has given birth to several dialects, still used 
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in Illyria and Servia, but it has become an ecclesiastical and dead lan- 
guage in Russia, where it has been superseded, in all the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, by the Russian, which only differs from it, however, in 
some small degree. 

III, The Russian language, but little known beyond the precincts of 
that empire, yields not, however, either to the Greek or the German in 
the abundance of ite roots, the regularity of its derivations, or the happy 
combination of words, while, on the other hand, it surpasses the latter 
in sweetness and harmony. Around the Russian are grouped, with a 
striking analogy, the Servian, Croatian, and Winde, spoken by the Slavi 
of the Turkish and Austrian provinces. 

IV. The second branch, that of the western Slavi, comprehends the 
- Bohemian, formerly a cultivated tongue, and of which the Slovaque, in 
Hungary, is a rude dialect, the Polish, the Wende, and the Sorabian, the 
two latter of which remain still in an uncultivated state. 

V. The third branch, very different in its character fram the other 
two, which ft in all probability preceded, is that of the central Slavi, 
whose primitive idiom, the Prucze, is now entirely extinct. The Lith 
uanian, however, and the Letton, spoken at. the present day in Lithuania 
and Courland, still offer to the consideration af the philolagist the most 
interesting subjects of comparison with the other Slavonic dialects, whose 
elementary forms they reveal to our view, as ; well as with the Sanscrit, 
with which they apes immediately connected. 


CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


I. This ancient family, which we have reserved for the end of the list, 
as having been the first that was separated, and, consequently, the farthest 
removed from its Asiatic source, is divided into two branches, the Gae- 
ke and Cymric. 

II. The Gaelic branch, that of the pure Celts, who fled to the north- 
ern part of England and to Ireland, is marked by frequent aspirations, 
by ἃ scarcity of terminations, and by the monotony of its combinations, 
which leads to the supposition that there were earlier flexione than those 
_ which have reached us. This language, after having attained to a con- 
siderable degree of culture, still exists, in some obscure degree, in the 
Trish and the mountaineer-Scotch. . 

III. The Cymric branch, that of the Celte-Belgw, known at a later 
period by the name of Bretons, is remarkable for its moveable articula- 
tions and its close affinity to the Latin, the result of the Roman sway. 
It remains in two popular dialects at the present day, the Welsh in Eng- 
land, and the Bas-Breton or Bréeyzad in France. 
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Such are the languages that compose the Indo-Germanic group, and 
‘ to an examination of the analogies between which we will now devote 
the remainder of this volume. We have omitted, in the enumeration 
above given, the Basque tongue, spoken in the southwestern part of Eu- 
rope, and the Finnish dialects in the northeast. The reason is, because 
they present a physiognomy too different from that of all the languages 
we have just been considering to admit of their being ranked in the same 
class with them. It may be observed, however, that the Finnish dialects 
have borrowed many words from the German and Slavonic, while the 
Basque, notwithstanding its African origin, displays many points of con- 
tact with the Celtic and Latin.! 


1 


VI. INDO-GERMANIC ANALOGIES. . 


I. In conducting the present inquiry, we will first turn our attention 
to the interchange of sounds, consonants as well as vowels, traceable in 
words etymologically corresponding to each other in the Sanscrit and its 
European and Oriental sister tongues. 

II. It is highly probable that, in all languages, only the simple vowels 
a, 1, and τ primarily existed, and that all other vowels arose out of these 
three elementary sounds by mixture, or, in some instances, by their mu- 
tual influence when placed in close proximity to each other in the same 
word and in successive syllables.? ᾿ 

III. In Sanscrit, the short vowels a, 1, and u only are represented by 
distinct characters; and if we consider the extreme accuracy with which, 
in the Dévan4gari alphabet, all the varying articulations of the human 
voice are expressed, we are driven at once to the conclusion that, in the 
age when that alphabet was invented to fix the various sounds and com- 
binations of sounds occurring in the Sanscrit language, the latter pos- 
sessed no other short vowels but these.® 

IV. It is even remarked by a recent writer,‘ that, in the vernacular 
idioms now current in India, he never was able to detect any sounds sim- 
ilar to the Italian short ¢ and ὁ in the pronunciation of natives from all 
the different provinces of India. 

''V. In the Gothic, the short ὁ and o are in like manner wanting, and 
the short German e corresponds to a, 4, and τ of the former tongue: 
Thus, for faltha, in Gothic, we have in German (ich) falte ; and for the 

Gothic giba, the corresponding form in German is (sch) gebe. 

1. Eichoff, Ὁ. 24, seq. 


2. Pott, rymolog iache Forschungen, p 
ma Pott, 1. ς. —Journal of Education, Ra. 20, p. 341.—Bopp, Vergleichende Gram- 


atik, p. 3. 
Ὁ Colonel Vans Kennedy, Researches, &c., Ὁ. 243.., 
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SANSCRIT AND TEUTONIC. 
1, Vowel-changes. 


I. For the Sanscrit long a the Gothic kas almost always long o, the 
long a being entirely wanting in this latter tongue. In contractions, 
however, this long 9 becomes short a. Sometimes, in Gothic, long ¢ is 
found to correspond to the Sanacrit long a, as, for example, in the geni- 
tive plural of the masculine and neuter. 

Il. For 3 and 7 in Sanscrit, the Gothic has i and εἰ, which last is ev- 
erywhere equivalent to i, and in the old High-German appears as such. 
In the modern German this old 7 is most commonly changed to εἰ. Thus, 
mein in German, meina the Gothic genitive, min in old High-German. 

III. As a general rule, the i as a final vowel disappears entirely in 
German, and most commonly in Latin. Thus, 


SANSCRIT. Greex. Latin. Gornte. 


pari, ο΄ περῖ, per, fair. 
upart, ὑπέρρ  —- super, ufar. 
asti, ἐστί, est, ast. 
santi, ἐντί,  δμηΐ, sind. 


IV. Wherever a final ¢ occurs in Gothic and old High-German, it is, 
in fact, only a mutilated sound remaining from what was originally j fol- 
lowed by a vowel. Thus, the Gothic hari (exercitum) is mutilated from 
harja. The Sanscrit would require here harya-m, and the Zend, meet- 
ing the German half way, would be hari-m. 

V. For the Sanscrit % and % the Gothic has τ, which is for the most 
part short. Among the few examples, on the other hand, that exist 
of the long u, the following may be cited as giving the parent source of 
a well-known English term. Thus, in Sanscrit we have ἀλγῶ, “to stand 
firm,” whence comes dhruva, “ firm,” “certain,” “rue ;” and in old 
High-German trién, “to confide.” 

VI. For the ‘Senscrit diphthongs ὁ (formed from a-1) and 6 (formed 
from a-|-u) the Gothic has αὐ and au, which, like the Sanscrit, are of 
one syllable, and most probably were pronounced as é and ὃ. Thus, 
compare the Gothic bauaima (edificemus) with the Sanscrit b'avéme 
(simus), and the Gothic sunaurs (‘ of a son’’) with the Sanscrit sund-s, 
which has the same meaning. In the old High-German these diph- 
thongs appear as é and ὃ, but are to be still regarded as equivalent re- 
spectively to a--i and ἀξ. Just as in Latin we have amémus from 
amaimus, and bds from bots (βοῦς) ; where the u changes before a vowel 
- to», as in bouts, bovem. Compare, in farther illustration of this point, 
the following : 


~ 
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Sanscrit. Gornto. Οἵ» Hies-German. 
charéma (eamus),  [ΙἈ faraima, varémés, 
. charéta (eatis), _ faraith, varet. 
᾿ bebhyas (his), thaim, dém. 


2. Consonant-changes. 


I. The German family of languages are influenced, as regards the in- 
terchange of consonants, by a remarkable law, according to which they 
change, with reference to the Greek, Latin, and, under certain restric- 
tions, the Sanscrit and Zend, tenues into aspirates, as, for example, put- 
ting ὁ for k, th for t, f for p; giving tenues for media, ast for d, p for 
5, and k for g; and, finally, media for aspirates, as g for x, ὦ for 3, and 
b for f.! 

II. The following table will show these changes more ‘clearly, as well 
as those which take place in the old High-German. 


SaNscRIT. GREEK. Latin. Gornic. O. H. Ger. 
pada-s, ᾿ πούς, ποδ-ός, pes, ped-is, 708,  vuoz. 
panchan, “πέμπε, quingue, fimf, —vinf. 
purna, πλέος, plenus, fulls, vol. 
pir, πατήρ, pater, fadrein® vatar. 
upart, ὑπέρ, super, ufar, ubar. 
bhangh, frangere, brikan, préchan. 
bhug, fruit, fructus, bruken,  prichon 
bhratr, frater, brothar, ᾿ pruoder 
bhri, φέρω, fero, . bara, γι. 
bhri, ὀφρύς, | | : prawas 
kapala, ᾿ κεφαλή, caput, haubith, houpit 
tvam (Nom.), τύ, tu, thu, du. 
tam (Acc.), τόν, is-tum, thana, _— dén. 
trayas (N.pl.M.), τρεῖς, tres, threis, — dri. 
antara, ἕτερος, alter, anthar, andar. 
danta-m(Acc.), ὀὀδόντ-α, dentem, thuntu-s, zand. 
dvau ( N. du), δύο, duo, tvat, zuéné. 
dakshina, δεξία, ἢ dezira, taahsvo,  zésawa. 
uda, ὕδωρ, unda, vata, wazar. 
duhir, ϑυγάτηρ, dauhtar, tohtar. 
dear, ϑύρα, Sores, daur, tor. 
madhu, μέθυ, meto.4 


1. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, p. 584.—Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, p 79, 
“ “¢ Parents.” 


3. The English “ brow” closely resembles the Sanscrit, 


4. Compare English “ mead,” a dr. 


shouna, κύων, 
hridaya, xapéia, 
aksa, ὅκος, 
asru, δάκρν, 
pasu, 

svasurd, ἑκυρός, 
dasan, δέκα, 
gna, γνῶμι, 
gats,' γένος, 
ganu, γόνυ, 
mahat, peyadog ᾽ 
hansa, χήν, 
hyas, χθές, 
Νὰ, λείχω, 
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canis, hunths, hund. 
cor, cord-is, hairtd,  hérza. 
oculus, augé, ouga. 
lacrima, tagr, zahar. 
pecus, fathu, vihu. 
socer, svathra, suechur. 
decem, tathun, zéhan. 
gnosco, kan, chan. 
genus, kuni, chuns. 
genu, ἔπεα, chai. 
MaInUs, _ muekils, πιεῖ. 
anser, gans, kans. 
heri, gistra, késter. 
lingo, laigo, lékom. 


III. The Lithuanian language has allowed the consonants to retain 
their ancient places, almost without any change. The only alteration 
that occurs is the substitution of the tenues for the Sanscrit aspirated 
tenues, and of the media for the aspirated media. Thus, 


LiTHvUANIaN. 
rata-s (‘¢a wheel”), _ 
busu (“I will be’’), 
ka-s (« who”), 
dums (“TI give”), 
pats (‘a master”), 
penks —_(“‘ five’), 
trys (“ three”), 
keturi (‘four’), 


ketwirtas (‘the fourth”), | 
(“a bough”), 


szaka 


- Sanscrir. 
ratha-s (“a wagon’). 


panchan. 
trayas (N. pl. M.). 
chatvaras (N. pl. M.). 


_ chaturtha-s. 


edkha. _ 


IV. The following table shows a striking similarity between the Zend 
and the Gothic, in certain letters admitting an aspirate before them, and 
thus departing from the tenuis of the root. In Zend this remark applies 
principally to semivowels, and so also in Gothic. Thus, 


Goruic. 
thri = (*‘ three,” the root), 
thu-e (“to thee”), 


fra __(insep. prep.), 


ZEND. Sanscrir. 
thri, trs. 
ἐλιοδὶ, tvé. 
fra, pra. 


1. From the root gan, “to beget.” 
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frijo (61 love”, | @frindmé,!——_prindmi. 
aheat § (‘river’), afs, ap (root). 

V. Frequently, however, we have flections, dr grammatical additions, 
which do not obey the laws regulating the interchange of consonants, 
but remain true to the primitive sound. Thus, the old High-German re- 
tains the original ¢ in the third person singular and plural; as, for ex- 
ample, hapet, “he has,” and hapent, “‘ they have ;” with which compare 
the Latin habet and habent. The Gothic, on the other hand, has habaith 

‘and haband. So, also, in the participle present, and in that of the pas- 
sive voice, the old High-German adheres to the ¢, as hapenter, hapeter, 
whereas the Gothic, under the influence of the n that precedes, brings 
in the d; as, habands, gen. habandins ; habaith, gen. habatdis. 


SANSCRIT AND GREEK. 
1. Vowel-changes. 


I. The short vowels ἄ, i, %, in Sanscrit, generally correspond to the 
Greek a, οὐ. The Greek language has seldom substituted these three 
vowels one.for another ; but its two short vowels, ¢ and o, have each their 
share of the province which in Sanscrit is left to the a solely. The fol- 
lowing examples may serve to throw some light upon this subject. 


I. Sanscrit a corresponding to a in Greek. 


1. In roots. 

- Sansonrit. Grex. 
labh (‘to take”), AAB, Aaubdve. 
das (‘to bite”), AAK, δάκνω. 
dam (‘to tame”), | AAM, δαμάω. 
tan (‘‘to extend’’), TAN, tavio. 
han (* to kill”), ΄ ΘΑΝ, ἔθανον, ϑάνατος. 
αρα (“ off,” “ from’’), ; ἀπό. 
asru ("8 tear”), ddxpv. 
sala (" ἃ hundred”), ἑκατόν 
a (negative prefix), ἀ-. 


2. In terminations, suffixes, &c. 


as, the termination of the accusative case of the plural number of 
masculine words, the crode forms of which end in a consonant, corre- 
sponding to the Greek ας in Aéovr-ag, '‘&e. 


ee 
1. “I biess,” from the Sanscrit root pri, “to love,” with the preposition a prefixed. 
2. The Zend afs and Sanscrit ap denote “ water,” and the Gothic form is explained 
by the frequent change of pinto κα, for which the law that regulates the interchange 
fT Pott, Ἔλα Pornch. 180 Journal 4 Pau No. 20, p. 942, here 
. Pe ymol. Forsch. p. 180.—. of Education, No. ν᾿ ωΓ 
an able abetrect ia given by Hosen of part of tuo Gennan Crock. Pe Some ods 
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man is in Sanscrit the termination of a number of substantives, de- 
rived from verbal roots, and generally denoting the result of the 
action implied by the verb ; as, ganman (nom. ganma), “ birth,” 
from the root gan, ‘to beget,” “to produce ;” karman (nom. 
karma), “an action,” “a deed,” whether good or evil, from the 
root kri, “todo.” To this termination corresponds the Greek suf- 
fix -μα, gen. -ματος ; as in ὄραμα, “a spectacle,” ‘Sanything seen,” 
from dpdw, “to see ;” ὀῆμα and déuc, “a tie,” from δέω, “ to 
bind,” “ to tie,” ἄς. 

an is in Sanscrit the termination of the crude form of the numer- 
als for five, seven, eight, nine, and ten, panchan, saptan, ashian, 
navan, dasan. The corresponding Greek numerals have dropped 
_ the final π, and three of them, ἑπτά, ἐννέα, and δέκα, have re- ὁ 
tained the a, while πέντε and ὀκτώ have kept it only when placed 
in composition before other parts of speech ; as, ὀκταέτης, ὀκτά- 
μῆνος, πενταέτης, πεντάπηχυς, &c. ᾿ 


11. Sanscrit a eorresponding to ε in Greek. 


1. Jn roots. 

Sanscerrt. Greer. 
pat (* to fall’’), TET, πέτω.. 
pach - (“to cook”), τς ΠΕ, πέπτω. 
ad (‘‘to eat’’), EA, ἔδω. 
tap _— (“to be hot”), TE®, τέφρα. 
taksh (‘to build”), TEKT, τεκταίνω. 
αὐλὲ = (“near’’), ἐπί. 
pers (*“around’’), wept. 
aham (“I”), ΝΞ ώ. 
kyas = (‘‘yesterday’’), χθές. 


2. In terminations, &c. 

a, the augment of several forms of the preterit tense in Sanscrit, 
has in Greek become e. . 

as in Sanscrit is the termination of the nominative case in the 
plural number of substantives, the crude form of which ends in ἃ 
consonant, corresponding to the Greek -e¢ in Aéort-eg, ccc. 


ΠῚ. Sanscrit a corresponding to the Greek o. 


1. In roots, &c. 
' Sanscerr. GrEEx. 
sad (** to go”), OA, ὁδ-ός. 
pad (“τὸ go”’), TIOA, ποῦς, ποδ-ὅς. 


1. The ὦ in ὀκτώ is thought to come from the aw in ashtau, the nominative dual 
Compare the Latin octavus from octo. (Pott, Etymol. Porech.’p. 88.) 
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peli (“ master,” “ husband”), “πόσις. 

dama (“ house”), δόμος. 

pra, pratt, . πρό, πρός, προτί. 
sama (‘‘ alike,” “ the same’’), duo, in composition. 
sak (‘‘ he”), ὁ, ὅς (for οὗτος, ὅδε). 


2. In terminations, &c. 


as is in Sanscrit the termination of the genitive case singular of 
substantives, the crude forms of which end in a consonant, cor- 
responding to the Greek o¢ in Aéovr-o¢, ἄς. 

a, as the termination of the crude forms of a large number of San- 
scrit nouns (substantives, adjectives, participles), corresponds, in 
the majority of instances, to o in Greek ; as, asva, “a horse,” 
ἵππος ; vrika, “a wolf,” λύκος, &c. 


IV. The instances of Words in which a Greek ¢ corresponds to a in 
Sanserit are few in number. The following are some of the 


principal ones : 

Sansontr. . Grerx. 
pat, ᾽ maT 9 πίτνω. 
khara (“an ass”), κίλλος. 
as, . ἴσοθι. 


was, éo-ria, Ionic lo-rin. 


Ss 


” 2. Consonant-changes. 


1. Gutturals. 


1. The guttural letters in Sanscrit and Greek generally correspond to 
each other. Thus, in the case of the Sanscrit k, we have the root kri, 
“to do,” and in Greek κραΐνω, “to accomplish,” with which may be 
compared the Latin creare. So, also, kapdla, “the head,” Gr. κεφαλή 
(Alexandrian xe6aA7) ; kapi, “an ape,” Gr. κῆπος ; kumba, “a vase,” 
Gr. κύμόος, ἂς 

II. Sometimes the guttural in Greek corresponds to a y or ὁ sound in 
Sanscrit ; as, ἤδη, Sanscrit root yar (compare the Latin juv-enis), where, 
moreover, the » sound has passed into a 3; and ἧπαρ, gen. ἥπατ-ος, 
where the Sanscrit has yakrit and the Latin jecur. The old form of 
jecur is thought to have been jeourt! ( jecurizt), which would supply the 
link. 

ΠῚ. Sometimes the Sanscrit & changes toa in Greek. ‘Thus we 

1. Instances are found also in Gotbic ; thus, sibun (8. soptan) ; Jldvor (8. tshat- 


om) 5 fi (8. pantsch) ; kinnus (8. han u); &c. . 
ott, Etymol. Forsch. vol. ie. 113; vol. iL, p. 290, 609. 
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have in Sanscrit, in the case of the interrogative pronouns and particles, 
kas, ka, kim, &c., and in Greek the pronominal roots TIO, ΠΗ͂, TON, 
whence come ποῦ, πόθεν, πότερος, &c. It is worthy of remark, that « 
is used for 7, however, not only in Ionic, as κοῦ, κόθεν, κότερος, ἄς.» 
but also in Acolic Greek, the oldest of the dialects, and more extensively, 
too, in this than in Ionic.1 The Latin gu, equivalent to x, may also be 
compared with this. 

IV. The consonants ksh in Sanscrit answer to € in Greek (where the 
Zolians say xo); as, aksha, “a chariot,” Gr. ἄξοων (axis); daksha, 
‘the right,” Gr. δεξ-εός. Sometimes, however, the k is preserved in 
Greek, but the sk changes into ἃ τ; as, kshindmi, “ to destroy,” Gr. 
κτίννυμι; riksha, ‘a bear,” Gr. ἄρκτος ; with which may be compared 
vakshas, “8 breast,’ in Latin pect-us 


2. Palatals. 


I. The palatal consonants in Sanscrit are ch and j, and their respect- 
ive aspirates chk and jh. Neither of these sounds seems to have exist- 
ed in Greek or Latin, and, accordingly, we must expect to find their 
places occupied by different letters in such words as are common to 
either of these languages with the Sanscrit. Ch has often passed over 
in Latin into g, and in Greek into + or τ Thus, 


Sanscrit. 
chatur (“ four’’), Latin-guatuor, Gr. τέσσαρες, Hol. πίσυρες. 
. panchan (“‘five’’), “Ὁ  guenque, Gr. πέμτε, πέμπε 
vach (to. call’), ἐς φοῦῦ, Gr. Feroge. 
pach (‘to cook”), ““ coguo, Gr. πέπτω. 
cha , (“and”), «que, Gr. τε. 
paschat (‘after’), “post. 


3. Dentals. 


I. The letters of the dental class, the common f and ὦ, with their as- 
pirates, and n, are very extensively used in Sanscrit, and have, for the 
most part, been preserved unchanged in such words as are common to 
the Greek and Latin with the Sanscrit. Thus, amony others that might 
be cited, ; 


SaNscRit. 

trip (‘‘ to satiate”), Greek τέρπω, τέρπομαι: 

tap (‘‘ to warm”), Latin tepere, Gr. τέφρα, “ ashes.” 
tri (‘to cross”); “trans, intrare, Gr. τέρμα. 
ort (to turn’), ᾿ “ vertere. 

tan (‘‘to stretch”), Greek reivo, τάνυμι. 


1. Corinth, Dial. p. 412, 579, 564.) et Bast. ad loc. 
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II. In same instances, the Sanscrit ¢ has become o in Greek, but re- 
majns unchanged in Latin. Thus, 


Sansceir. 
tuam (‘thou’’), Gr. σύ, Dor. and Zol. τύ, Latin tu. 
chatur (* four’’), Gr. τέσσαρες, Latin quatuor. 


pat = (“‘master,” “ husband”), Gr. πόσις, Latin potens. 


III. The instances where d has been kept unchanged are very frequent. 
The following are a few of the number : 


SaNScCRIT. 

ad (‘to eat’’) Greek ἔδω, Latin edo. 

dam (‘‘to subdue”), ‘ δαμάω, Latin domare. 

da (‘to give”), “AQ, δίδωμι, Latin do. 

da (*to cut”), “ δαίομαι, whence daic. 
sad (“to sit’’), «© ‘EA, ἔζομαι, Latin sedere. 


IV. The number of words with , which letter has generally been pre- ᾿ 
served unaltered in all the cognate languages, is also considerable. The 
following may serve as specimens : 


SANSCRIT. 
man (“to think’’), Greek MEN, μέμονα, Latin memmi. 
mri = (“a man”), “dvi. 
nau (‘a ship”), “ ναῦς, Latin navis. 
nas (“to die’’), Latin necare, πες, Gr. NEK, νεκρός, &c. 


IL GRAMMATICAL ANALOGIES.! 


I. Ground-form. 


I, The Sanscrit settles the long-contested question whether the nom- . 
inative is a case, or only the form from which cases are derived. In 
this language there exists a theme or ground-form entirely distinct from 
the nominative, and from which the nominative itself is formed by add- 
ing a distinctive termination. | 

II. Before we proceed to describe the manner in which the respective 
cases are formed, it will be important to make some general remarks on 
the end-vowels which connect the case-suffixes with these ground-forms 
in different words, and on the points of resemblance or difference, in this 
respect, between the Sanscrit and the other Indo-Germanic tongues. 

III. The three ground-vowels a, 1, u, appear in Sanscrit, as well short 
as long, at the end of the ground-forms of words. The short a is al- 
ways either masculine or neuter, never feminine, and we find a corre- 
sponding a in Zend and Lithuanian. In the German dialects, however, 


1. Bopp, Vergieichende Grammatik, p. 133, 207. 
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even in the Gothic, this a very seldom appears, and in the younger dia- 
lects is superseded by u ore In Greek, the o of the second declension 
(Aéyo-¢) answers to this same a, as was also the case in the early Latin, 
where they said domino-s in the nominative for dominu-s.' 

IV. The Greek masculines of the first declension in é-¢, together with 
the form in 7-¢, proceeding from them, point at once to the connexion 
between themselves and the Sanscrit masculine a, while, on the other 
hand, their identity with the o-stem is shown by the termination ov in 
the genitive. So, too, in the compounds μυροπώλη-ς, παιδοτρίδη-ς, the 
vowel ἢ appended to the roots IIQA and TPIB takes the place of the 
Sanscrit a in similar compounds, where in Greek the o-sound generally 
appears. 

V. The short ὁ, which is of three genders, answers to the same vowel 
in the other Indo-Germanic tongues. In Latin, however, this i is some- 
times interchanged with ¢; as, factle for facilt, mare for mari, where 
we may compare the Sanserit root nari, ‘“‘ water.” In Greek, this same 
3 ia weakened, for the most part, before another vowel, into e. 

VI. The short » also appears in Sanscrit in the three genders, like 
the Greek v and the Gothic x. To this corresponds the Latin u of the 
fourth declension. 

VII. The long vowels a, i, τὸ belong in Sanscrit mostly to the femi- 
nine, never to the neuter, very seldom to the masculine. In Zend, the 
long final @ is shortened in polysyllables: So, also, in Gothic, where 
the Sanscrit feminine stem in a long changes:to o long, this ὁ becomes 
short @ in flectionless nominstives and accusatives singular. The Latin 
also has shortened the old feminine long a in flectionless nominatives 
and accusatives, while the Lithuanian, on the other hand, preserves the 
a in the nominative long. 

VIII. The long ὁ appears most frequently in Sanscrit as the charac- 
teristic addition for forming the feminine stem. Thus, from mahat 
(“magnus”) comes mahati (‘magna’). The same thing occurs in 
Zend. The Lithuanian, however, has preserved this ὁ as a feminine 
characteristic in the truest manner, for in this language an i is added to 
the old participle-suffix ant; and thus we have esant-i (‘ she being”) and 
bu-sent-i (“she about to be”). In Greek and Latin this long feminine 
t generally disappears, or else, when traces of it happen to be found, we 
also find, at the same time, some letter added as a kind of support for 
the case-ending. This addition is in Greek an a or d, in Latin a c. 
Thus, the Greek ἡδεῖα corresponds to the Sanscrit svadv-i, from svadu, 
“‘eweet,” And so also in Greek, -rpsa and -rpid in ὀρχήστρια, and 


1, Struve, uber die Lat. Deolin. p. 11. 
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ληστρίς, ληστρίδος, answer the same purpose as the Sanecrit -fri in gan- 
ttrt, which last again corresponds to the Latin forms geneéri-c-s, gen. 
gentiri-c-ts. 

IX. In such Greek forms as yevéveipa the feminine i is removed one 
syllable back, and the same analogy prevails in μέλαινα, τάλαινα, τέρει- 
va, &c., and dlso in such substantive forms as réxraiva, ϑεράπαινα, 
λέαινα. ‘The instances in Greek where the feminine : is supplied by a, 
limit themselves to feminines from forms in »t, where the τ changes to 
ἃ o, and the ν is transformed into an v or ἐγ or else its place is supplied 
by the lengthening of the preceding vowel. Thus, . 

. ovo-a, εἰσ-α, ἔσσ-α, Go-a, ὅσοα, 
for ovr-a, evT-a, ἐντ-α, αντ-α, οὃυντοα. 

ἽΧ. The long u appears in Sanscrit very seldom at the end of ground- 
forms, and is mostly feminine. The most usual terms with this are 
vadhit, “a wife; bhi, “ earth ;” svasriz, “a mother-in-law ;” bhri, 
“the eyebrow.” To this last corresponds the Greek ὀφρύς, which has 
also a long v in the termination of the nominative, though the short v in 
the genitive. _ | 

XI. Very few ground-forms in Sanscrit end in a diphthong. None in 
é, and only one in ai, namely,.rai, “a thing,” “ wealth,” which in the 
nominative makes rd-s for rai-s, and is evidently the same with the 

“Latin res. 

XII. Ground-forms in ὃ are seldom found in Sanscrit. The only two 
thus far ascertained are dyd, ‘‘ heaven,” and gd. In the former of these 
the ὃ changes into a in the accusative ; as, dya-m, with which we may 
compare the Latin accusative diem. The latter, namely, go, has sev- 
eral significations, the most common of which are, in the masculine, “a 
steer,” in the feminine, “ a cow,” and also “‘ the earth.” For the last of 
these significations the Greek employs the form γῇ or yd, but for the 
meaning of “ bull,” “cow,” é&c., it brings in the diphthong ov, and 
changes the old guttural letter into the cognate labial 8, forming in this 
way βοῦς. 

XITI. Ground-forms in au are also few in number in Sanscrit. The 
most remarkable is nau, “a ship,” with which we immediately compare 
the Greek ναῦς and the Latin navis. This Sanscrit root nau is thought 
to have been originally snau, from ena, “to bathe,” and which probably 
signified at first also “to swim,” with which, in this sense, we may com- 
pare the Latin na-to and the Greek νά-ω, vé-w. The digammated form 
vaFe¢ may easily be assimilated to the Sanserit nav-as. In the Latin a 
foreign appendage presents itself; as, navi-a, navi-bus, for nau-a, nau- 


1. Bopp, Vergleichende Granunatik, p. 140. 
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bus. As the half vowel Ὁ easily hardens inte a guttural, we find a sister 
form for nau, nav-am, in the German nach-en, “a wherry,” which in old 
High-German is nacch-o. | 

XIV. We now pass to the consonants. Of these, π| t, 8, and r most 
frequently appear in Sanscrit.at the end of ground-forms. All the other 
consonants are found only at the end of radical words that are of rare 
occurrence, and appended to certain verbab stems whose origin is not 
clearly established. Of the gutturals, again, namely, k, kh, g, gh, we 
find none at the end of the more familiar verbal stems, whereas in Greek 
and Latin they are of frequent occurrence, as @PIK, KOPAK, ®AOT, 
ONYX, DUC, VORAC, EDAC, LEG, &c. The d seldom appears in 
Sanscrit ground-forms ; the ἔν on the contrary, ie of very frequent occur- 
rence. The Greek, besides 7, shows also ὁ and 3. We must be care- 
ful, however, not to regard such words as KOPYO@ and OPNIO in the 
light of simple roots. In the former of these the © is part of the root 
ΘΗ or ΘΕ, and the term denotes originally something placed on the head. 
In the latter case we trace the etymology to the Sanscrit arani, in Ben- 
galee oroni, “ἃ forest,” whence the Greek ὄρνι, which, with © added 
from ϑέω, “to run” or “move swiftly,” indicates a creature that flies 
swiftly through the woods, no unapt designation, certainly, of a bird. 

XV. Ground-forms ending with a labial, the nasal m being included 
in this class, appear in Sanscrit only in the case of naked roots, as the 
last member of a compound, and even here not very often. We have, 
however, as an isolated root, the term ap, “ water,” whence the Latin 
agua, the p being changed into qu, as in guinque, from the Sanscrit pan- 
can, “ five,” and a vowel being added. From this same ap comes the 
Latin am-nis, “a river,” like somnus for sopnus, and σεμνός for σεδνός. 

XVI. Of the Sanscrit sibilants, the ’s and sh appear only at the end 
of radicals, and therefore but seldom. ‘The s, on the contrary, becomes 
a closing Jetter for a very usual suffix in the forming of words ; as, for 
example, in as, which is employed in the formation of neuter nouns. 
The Greek apparently is without any root in Σ ; but, the truth is, this 
sibilant in Greek is commonly rejected between two vowels, especially 
in the last syllable, and therefore neuters like μένος and γένος (from 
MENEZ and TENEZ, the ε being changed to 0) form the genitive μέν- 
eog and γένεος, for μένεσος and γένεσος. 


Il. Individual Cases. 


I. The Sanscrit cases, as has already been mentioned, are eight in 
number, namely, the nominative, vocative, dative, accusative, ablative, 
Jocative, instrumental, and genitive. | , 

II. The locative refers not only to place, as its name imports, but also 
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to the point of time conceived as space, and to the state, condition, or 
circumstances made up of time and place. 

III. The instrumental case indicates the instrument or means by which 
anything is done, and, under the general idea expressed by this latter 
term ‘‘ means,” are included the individual ideas of the accompanying 
person, the member or ‘part affected, and the quantity or amount effected. 

IV. The genitive is placed last, as it is a case per se, standing in the 
same relation to the noun as the other cases do to the verb, and, although 
a single case, imbodying all their different usages and acceptations. 
Hence the wide range given to the genitive in the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German ; and hence, also, this same case has been styled the 
adnominal, since it is properly used with the noun, while the other cases 
have been termed adverbial, from their relation to the verb. 


Ε Nominative. 


I. The suffix of the nominative singular in Sanscrit masculine and 
feminine stems that terminate in a vowel is s, and the origin of this may 
be traced to the pronominal stem sa, ‘‘ he,” “this one.”” Thus we have, 
among masculines, : , . 

ertka-s (stem vrika), ‘a wolf.” 
pati-s (stem pati), - a lord” or “ husband.” 
kawt-s (stem kawt), ‘‘a poet.” 
And among feminines the following : 
pritt-s (stem pritt), “love.” 
tanu-s (stem tanu), “a body.” 
ndu-s (stemnau), “a ship.” 

II. In Zend, this s, if preceded by a, changes into w, and then the a 
and u are blended into 6. The eame happens in Sanscrit, but only be- 
fore sonant letters. Thus, in Zend we have véhrké (from véhkrka-u, 
stem véhrka), “a wolf,” and ké, “ this,” for ka-u (stem ka). So in San- 
scrit, suié mama, ‘‘my son,” from suta-u; but suta-s tava, “ thy son.” 

III. This nominative suffix s appears also in Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
and Gothic. Thus, Avxo-¢, πόσι-ς, πίτυ-ς, ὅπ-ς, Exo-¢ ; lupu-s, hosti-s, 
pecu-s, voc-s, opu-s ; Lithuanian, wilka-s, patt-s, sunu-s ; Gothic, vulf’-e, 
gast’s, sunu-s, &c. . a 

IV. The Gothic, however, suppresses a and i before the s, except in 
monosyllabic words, where such suppression would be impracticable. 
Thus, it says hva-s, “who ;” i-s, “he; but vulf’s, gasi’s, for vulfa-s, 
gasit-s.' Masculine stems in ja must be excepted from this rule, since 


1. The term gasti-s means “a stranger,* whence the English “ guest.” With the 
Gothic we may compare the Latin Aostz-s, in its original acceptation, which, according 
to Cicero, was also “a stranger.” Thus, he remarks, “ Hostis enim apud majores 
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they retain the vowel at the end, only softening it to καὶ; as, haryi-s, “ an 
army.” If, however, what is frequently the case, a long vowel or more 
than one syllable precede the final syllable, then 71 changes to ei; as, 
andet-s, ‘the end ;” raginet-s, “advice.” 

V. In others of the Teutonic dialects the pominative-ending s has 
passed into r ; as, Old German, #-r, “ he ;” de-r, “this ;” Aue-r, “ who ;” 
plinte-r, “blind.” Old Norse, wif-r, ‘‘@ wolf ;” son-r, “‘a son ;” blind-r, 
“blind.” German, er, der; wer, blinde-r. Swedish and Danish, blsnd-r. 
In the rest of the Teutonic dialecta the nominative-characteristic is lost. 

VI. If the ground-form in Sanscrit end in a consonant, the 2 is omit- 
ted in masculines and feminines ; and when two, consonants close the 
ground-form, the latter of the two is rejected by the same law of euphony. 
Hence we have bibhrat for libhrat-s, “he that bears ;” tudan for tu- 
dant-s, “he that afflicts... The Zend, Greek, and Latin, on the other 
hand, preserve the s, and therefore stand, in this respect, on earlier ground 
than the Sanscrit. Thus we have, in Zend, af-s (for ap-s), “ water ;” 
kerefs, “a body.” The Greek and Latin, when the final consonant of 
the stem will not unite with the s, prefer giving up a part of the stem it- 
self, and hence we have ydpic for χάριτ-ς, comes for comit-s. Moreover, 
the Latin, Aoljc Greek, and Lithuanian agree in a surprising manner 
with the Zend, in that nt, when uniting with δ, gives the form ns. 
Thus we have amans; τιθένς ; Lithuanian, sukans ; Zend, srdvayans, 
“ἢ that speaks.” 

VII. A final πὶ after a short vowel is no favourite in Sanscrit. Hence 
we have the rejected from a stem in the first part of a compound ; 
as, rdga-putra, “the king's son,” for régan-putra. It is rejected also 
from the nominative, in which rejection a preceding short vowel is made 
long if the stem: be of the masculine gender. Thus, rdgd, “a king,” 
from ragan, masculine, and némd, “a name,” from naman, neuter. 
The Zend agrees in this with the Sanscrit, except as regards the length- 
ening of the vowel; as, ashavd, “the pure,” from ashavan, masculine ; 
cashma, “ the eye,”’ from cashman, neuter. | | 

VIII. The Latin follows the Sanscrit and Zend in suppressing n in 
the nominative of masculines and feminines, but not in neuters; as,’ 
sermo, sermon-ts ¢ actto, action-is ; but nomen, not nome or nomo. The 
root can at the end of compounds does not, however, reject the n, in 
order, very probably, to prevent any further weakening of so feeble a 
syllable. Henee we have tubi-cen, fidi-cen, os-cen, ἄς. The term lien 
is a mutilation from lent-s. Pecten appears to be an isolated case. 

IX. If the theme in Sanscrit end in r, the r is omitted ; neither does 


nostros is dicebatur, quem nunc peregrinum dicimus” (De Qf. 1, 12). The Indian 
origin of kostis, therefore, is fully apparent. 
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any nominative suffix s appear. The preceding vowel also is length- 
ened. Thus we have bkrdtd, from bhrdtar, ‘‘a brother - dala, from 
ddtir, “a giver ; mdtd, from mdédr, ““ ἃ mother; pitd, from pitar, “a 
father.” The lengthening of the vowel appears to supply the place of 
the rejected r. 

X. The Zend and Lithuanian follow the analogy of the Sanscrit, and 
reject the r, while, on the other hand, the Teutonic dialects, together 
with the Greek and Latin, retain it. ‘Thus we have, in Gothic, bréthar, 
svistar, daughtar ; in the.old High-German, pruodar, suéstar, tohtar ; 
in Greek, πατήρ, μήτηρ, ϑυγάτηρ, Ouyp; in Latin, pater, mater, frater, 
soror, &c. The question here presents itself, whether these forms in r 
be the earlier ones, or whether the rejection of this same letter be not 
more ancient. A careful examination of the point will result in favour 
of the latter opinion. In the firet place, we have the testimony of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithuanian for the early origin of the rejection of r ; 
and, in the second place, such Greek forms as πατήρ, μήτηρ, &c., show 
in their declension something peculiar and strange, since, asp and o are 
unwilling to coalesce, they prefer giving up the case-sign and retaining 
the stem-consonant, a process directly the reverse of. what takes place in 
the more regular forms, such as παῖς and ποῦς, for waid-¢ and πόδ-ς. 

XI. Masculine and feminine ground-forms in Sahscrit that end in as 
lengthen the vowel a in the nominative singular. They are mostly com- 
pounds, and have for the last member in this composition a neuter sub- 
stantive in ds. Thus, dur-manas, ‘“ bad-spirited,” from dus (which be- 
comes dur before the sonant letters) and the neuter noun mands, “ spirit”’ 
(the root, probably, of the Latin animus, but certainly the source whence 
come mens and μένος) We have, therefore, in the masculine and fem- 
inine, durmands, but in the neuter durmands. The analogy between this 
and the Greek ὁ, 7, δυσμενής, neuter τὸ δυσμενές, is very striking. The 
Sanscrit genitive, again, is dusmanas-as, with which we may compare 
the old Greek form δυσμενέσ-ος, whence, according to a previous para- 
graph, comes the received form dvopevé-o¢. The ¢ at the end of the 
nominative is to be regarded either as a stem-consonant, or a case-sign 
before which the stem-consonant ¢ has fallen away. The.former of these 
opinions is the more probable one, and derives support from the analogy 
of the Latin, where those masculine and feminine forms of the nomina- 
tive which correspond to the Sanscrit stems in as are, in like manner, 
without a case-sign. Thus, the Sanscrit comparative suffix -fyas be- 
comes in Latin -ior, with the usual change of 4 into r, and the nomina- 
tive is without the case-sign in both the masculine and feminine ; but in 
the neuter we have its, corresponding to the Sanscrit ds, the u being 
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friendly to 8 final s,and protecting it from being changed intor. Hence 
gravius answers to the Sanscrit gartyas. 

XII. Feminine ground-forms in ὦ lose the s; as, dshiwd, “a tongue,” 
kd, “ which.” The same takes place in Zend ; as, hizwa, “a tongue,” 
ka, “which ;” and so'in Lithuanian, rankd, “ἃ hand ;’’ with aH which 
may be compared the Greek and Latin. forms:ydpa, μοῦσα, terra, musa, 
ἄς. We find, also, in Zend, feminine nominatives in ἃ; as, perené, 
*¢ full,” kainé, “a maiden ;” and these nominatives resemble very closely 
in appearance Greek nouns in ἡ. ‘The Zend form in ¢, however, appears 
_ to be merely euphonic, and the 6 has been changed from an a through 
the influence of a suppressed y (compare the Sanscrit form kanyd, where 
this y appears). Hence it is not unreasonable to suppose that the δ of 
the Latin fifth declension, as in almost every-instance an ὁ precedes it, 
has been changed from an a by the influence of thist. ‘This may serve 
to explain why we have occasionally two forms for the nominative, one 
of the fifth and the other of the first declension ; as, for example, mate- 
ries and materia, the latter of which follows the analogy of the Greek, 
and allows a to remain unaltered before 4, as incogia. The Ionic form, 
on the other hand, follows the Zend, as σοφίη. 


Vocative. 


I. The vocative.in Sanscrit has no peculiar case-sign of its own. It 
is often identical with the nominative, and where it differs from that case 
it coincides very nearly with the naked theme or ground-form. 

IE. In monosyllables the vocative is the same as the nominative. 
Thus we have, nom. bhi-s, “fear,” voc. bhi-s, “oh fear,” like xi-¢ and 
other monosyllables in Greek. 

III. In other kinds of words an a αἱ the end of the stem remains un- 
‘altered in Sanscrit and Zend, but in Lithuanian is weakened into e¢. 
The Greek and Latin, like the Lithuanian, change ὁ and w into a short 
¢ in the corresponding declension, as λύκε, lupé. We must not, how- 
ever, regard this 2 as a species of case-ending either in the Greek or the 
Latin. The forms λύκε and Jupé bear the same relation to the Sarfécrit 
vrika that πέντε and quinque do to pancan; that is, the old a, which in 
λύκος appears as 0, and in Aupus as u, has assumed the form of a short e. 

_ IV. Sanscrit stems in ὁ and w are incteased by guna ;!.-neuters have 
also the pure vowel. Thus we have in Sanscrit paté, vocative of pati-s, 
“a lord” or “ husband ;” suné, vocative of sunu-s, “a son;” nama, 
vocative of naman, ‘a name,” neuter. 

V. The guna-form in 6 (from a-t-u) agrees in δ ς rémarkable manner 


1. Guna, in Sanecrit, means the insertion of a short a before i end τι, end in ther 
making a+ coalesce into.¢, and.a-+-u ἰδ ὁ 
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with the Gothic and Lithuanian. Thus we have, in the two latter, su- 
mau, sunau, and in Sanscrit suné (from sunau). 

VI. The Gothic and Latin, where the stem ends in , suppress this 
letter in the vocative as in the nominative, whereas the Sanscrit and 
Zend restore to the vocative the nasal letter taken from the nominative. 
Thus we have in Senscrit dtman, in Zend asman, but in Gothic ahkma’, 
with which compare the Latin sermo in the vocative. 

' VII. The Greek, in numerous instances, takes its vocative pure from 
the nominative. In others, it gives this case the naked stem, or else 
the stem only so far altered as euphony or assimilation requires. Thus 
we have τάλαν as the vocative of τάλας, χαρίεν (for yapievr) as the 
vocative of yapietc, and παῖ (for παῖδ) as the vocative of παῖς. The 
Latin carties out still more fully the example of degeneration set for it 
by the Greek in the case of the vocative, and, with the single exception 
of the second declension, makes the vocative the same as the nominative. 


 Dattwe. 

I. The dative in Sanscrit ends. properly in @, which termination de- 
rives its origin, in all probability, from the demonstrative pronominal 
stem ὁ. The Zend has a similar ending. Thus we have in Sanscrit 
bhrdir-2, ‘to the brother ;” dwhitr-é, “to the daughter ;” and in Zend, 
brathr-é and dughdher-é. | 

ὙΠ. Feminine stems in ἃ, ἢ, 2, and occasionally those ini ¥ and # i, lengthen 

out, in Sanscrit, this termination ἃ into dt.. Stems in d@ have, moreover, 
ant inserted ; as, givdi-d1, “to the tongue” (stem givd), while those in 
7 and ὥ take the guna before ὃ ; as, sunav-é, “to a son” (stem sunu). 
In Zend, feminine stems in ὦ and ὃ have also the ending of the dative in 
ai, as in Sanscrit. ΄ 

III. Sanscrit stems in ἄ add another a to the @ase-sign δ, and then, 
since é is here equivalent to a1, there results from this union the form 
aya. Hence we have vrikaya, ‘to the wolf” (stem erika) The Zend 
makes merely. di; asx wehrkdi. 

IV. The Sanscrit forms the dative-ending of pronouns in smdi, from 
the particle sma with an i appended ; as, tasmdz, “to this,” kasmdi, “to 
whom.” In Zend, this sma changes to hma; as, kahmdi, “to whom.” 
In Pracrit and Pali, also, we have the s converted into an ἡ, but the ἢ 
and m at the same time are placed in an-inverted order, whence we find 
mha used for kma. In Pracrit, therefore, we have amhe, ‘‘ we,” with 
which compare the Greek ἄμμες ; and from mha we come to the Gothic 
πα, in w-nsa-ra and u-nsi-s. ; 

Y. In Lithuanian the dative ends in ¢; as, wilku-t, “to the wolf ;” 
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sunu-é, ‘“‘to the son.” In adjectives and pronouris it ends inm; as, 
tam, “to him ;” geram, “to the good.” 

VI. The usual Greek and Latin dative are taken from the ὁ original lo- 
cative, to which the student is here referred. 


Accusative. 


I. The characteristic of the accusative in Sanscrit, Zend, and Latin, 
is the letter πὶ; in Greek, ν is substituted on grounds of euphony. In 
Lithuanian the old m is still farther weakened into a species of nasal a, 
which in Sanscrit is termed anusvara. The Germanic languages have 
lost the accusative-sign in substantives, and this loss shows itself as early 
as the Gothic. In masculine adjectives and pronouns, however, a ter- 
mination appears, and this termination in Gothic is na, but in the old 
High-German more correctly n. 

II. The following. tabular view will make this subject more apparent : 
Sanscrit. Ζενῃ. Greeex. Lamy. Inits. Goruic. 
vrika-m (wolf) wéhrké-m λύκον lupu-m wilka-n_ vulf’ 
pati-m (lord) pati-m πόσι-ν hostem pati-n  gast 


siinu-m (son) pasi-m ἰχϑύνν = ppecum = sunu-n = sunu 
ddna-m (gift) daté-m δῶρον donu-m ***** = dauy’ 
tanu-m (body) tand-m πίτυν socrum ***** = handu. 


ΠῚ. Monosyllabic words, in Sanscrit, ending in ἢ, @, and du, make the 
termination of the accusative am in place of the simple m, and this ap- 
pears to be done in order to give them somewhat of a polysyllabic ap- 
pearance. Thus, DAt, “ fear,” and nau, “a ship,” do not make in -the 
accusative bhim and ndum, as we might be led to expect. from the anal- 
ogy of the Greek ναῦν, but bhty-am, ndv-am. With this agree the Greek 
stems in ev, since they make, in the accusative, e-a, from eF-a, instead 
of ev-v ; as, βασιλέ(]δ)α for βασιλευον. . 

IV. It is erroneous, however, to regard, as many do, the Latin m in the 
termination of the accusative as originating from an earlier ending em; 
and to make, for example, /apu-m come from lupo-em ; horam from hora- 
em; fructum from fructu-em, and diem from die-em. That a mere nasal 
letter is amply sufficient to indicate the accusative, appears from the his- 
tory of not only the whole-class of Germanic tonges, but also the Sans- 
crit, Zend, Greek, and Lithuanian. 

V. The Latin em in the accusative of the third declension is of twofold 
crigin. -At one time the e belongs to the stem, and stands for i; as, 
e-m in ign-em (Sanscrit agni-m), which corresponds to i-m in Sanscrit, 
t-min Zend, ἐν in Greek, i-n in Lithuanian, and i-na in Gothic : at other 
times, when the stem terminates in a consonant, the e of em answers to 
the Sanscrit d, to which it also corresponds in numerous other instances. 
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VI. Sanserit and Zend neuter stems in a, and those related to them 
in Greek and Latin, take an m for the termination of both the accusa- 
tzve and nominative ; as, sayana-m, “a guard,” in Sanscrit ; sayané-m 
fn Zend. So in Latin and Greek, donu-m, δῶρο-ν. All other stems of 
the neuter gender remain, with a few exceptions in Latin, unaccompa- 
nied by any case-sign in the nominative end accusative, and present 
merely the naked stem, which, however, in Latin, changes ἃ final i into 
€; as, maré for mart, in Sanecrit wari, “ water.” The Greek, however, 
like the Sanscrit and Zend, leaves the ¢ unaltered ; as, ἔδρι-ς, ἴδρι, as 
in Sanscrit, sucts, suc-i. Examples of neuter w-stems, which supply 
the place of beth nominative and accusative, are, in Sanscrit, madh-u, 
“honey,” “ wine ;” asr-u, “ tears ;” swad-u, * sweet ;” in Zond, wih-u, 
wealth ;” in Greek, né0-v, ddxp-v, 76-0 ; in Latin, pec-u, gen-u. 

VII. The-Z in Greek neuters, such as γένος, μένος, εὐγενές, has al- 
ready been explained as belonging to the stem. The case is the same 
with respect to the Latin 8 in such neuters as genus, corpus, &c. ; it is, 
in fact, the earlier form of the r of the oblique cases, as in gener-is, cor- 

por-is, for genes-is, corpos-ts, with the latter of which we may easily 
compare the Sanscrit vapus, also signifying “a body,” genitive vapus-as. 
The %, also, of neuter stems in T, for example, τετυφός and τέρας, is 
not to be regarded as a case-sign, but as having been changed from T, 
which latter is never tolerated at the end of a word, but is either thrown 
away entirely, as in the case of μέλε and πρᾶγμα, or is exchanged for the 
cognate %, just as πρός is formed from the Sanscrit pratt, through the 
intermediate Molo-Doric form mpori. 

VIII. Gothic neuters and masculines want the case-sign m. In Lith- 
uanian the neuter ‘entirely disappears in the case of substantives, and 
has only left a trace behind in pronouns and adjectives. 

TX. Pronominsl stems in a have in Sanscrit ¢, in Zend ἐ, as the flec- 
tion-sign of the nominative and accusative neuter. The origin of the 
neuter case-sign ¢ is to be found in the pronominal stem éa, “ he,” “ this 
one,” Greek TO, Gothic THA, ἄς. The Lithuanian tat, “ that,” used 
as a nominative and accusative, corresponds to the Sanscrit ta-t, the 
Zend ta-t, the Greek τό, &c. The final ¢ appears to have some affinity 
to the demonstrative ¢ in such forms as οὑτοσί, ἐκεινοσί, and both the 
Lithuanian and Greek terminations may be traced to the old Sanscrit 
form ἐξ, occurring in the Vedas, and which, on account of its antiquity, 
eppears to have lost all regard for the particular gender of its termina- 
tion, since, though neuter in form, it attaches itself also to masculine 
pronouns of the third person. This same ἐξ appears to be the sister-form 
of the Latin id and the Gothic 1-ta. 
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Ablative. 


I. The ablaiive in Sanserit has ¢ for its characteristic, the origin of 
which is to be traced, in all probability, to the demonstrative pronoun 
ta, “ this.” . 

II. This case-letter, however, only appears with stems in d, which 
vowel is lengthened before it; as vrzkdt, ‘‘ from the wolf.” 

III. In Zend, the ablative, in like manner, ends in ¢; as, wehkrkdt, 
“‘ from the wolf ;” but stems in ὁ have 6:-¢ ; as, @fritét-t, ‘“ benedictione ;” 
radshéi-i, “ institutione.’’ 

_ IV. The old Latin agrees ‘in this respect with the Sanscrit and Zend 
to a very remarkable degree. Thus we have on the Columna Rostrata, 
and in the decree of the senate “De Bacchanalibus,” such forms of the 
ablative as presented dictatored, pradad, in aliod marid, senatud, &c. 
The Oscan also formed the ablative in d, as appears from the Bantian 
inscription, where we find dolud, mallud, cum preivatud, toutad, pre- 
sentid, &c. We may remark, in passing, that the old Latin and Oscan 
forms of the third person of the imperative, namely, es-tod and es-tud (for 
es-to), correspond surprisingly to the Veda-form obtained from Panini, 
giva-tat, which signifies as well ‘‘ vivat” as “ vive,” and which may it- 
self be compared with “ vivito” of both the third and second person. 

« YV. In classical Latin we meet with a kind of ablative form in the in- 
separable pronoun met, which, from having originally belonged only to 
the first person, as far as we can hezard a conjecture (supposing it to 
be cognate with the Sanscrit. ablative mat, ‘‘ from me’’), passed subse- 
quently over to all the persons. The conjunction sed, too, appears to 
have been nothing more, originally, than the ablative of the reflexive pro- 
noun se. In the decree of the senate ‘ De Bacchanajibus,” sed occurs 
twice as a pronoun governed by infer, whence we. may infer either that 
tnter was construed, in. early Latin, with the ablative, or that the accu- 
sative had then, in some instances, the same force as the ablative. In 
favour of the latter opinion we may cite the accusative use of med and 
ted in Plautus, and the employment of ead for ea (accusative plural neu- 
ter) in the decree just referred to. We find, in this same decree, the 
preposition ἐσίγα appearing under the form of eztrad. This will serve 
to strengthen the opinion that the Latin prepositions in a were all origi- 
nally ablative cases, and even pro would seem to have been at first writ- 
ten prod, as an ablative, since we find traces of this early form in prod-es, 
prod-eram, Scc., whereas, in prosum, the ὦ has disappeared from before 
8 by a law of euphony, 

VI. The ablative in Sanscrit expresses removal from a place, answer- 
ing to the question “ whence 1” and this is its true and original meaning, 
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which the Latin has preserved only in the names of places. From the 
idea of “‘ whence,” the ablative passes over to the relation of cause, 
since that, on account of which anything takes place, may be regarded as 
the spot or place from which thé action goes forth. In this way the do- 
mains of the ablative and instrumental cases touch each other. When 
used adverbially, the ablative embraces a still wider range, and express- 
es, in the case of some words, certain relations that are otherwise quite 
foreign to it. In Greek, adverbs in ὡς may be regarded as sister-forms 
of the Sanscrit ablative; so that w-c, from a stem in o, bears relation to 
the Sanscrit d-, from a stem in a, just as δίδωσι does to dadd-ti. Hence 
ὁμῶ-ς is related to the Sanscrit samd-t, “similarly,” both in its ending 
and its stem. Now, in the Greek language, the change from T to Σ at 
the end of a word was absolutely necessary, in order to-prevent the 
total suppression of the former letter; and, therefore, we may safely 
conclude that such adverbs as ὁμῶ-ς, οὕτω-ς, ὦ-ς, came originally from 
ὁμῶ-τ, obrw-t, &-r, &e. We have a similar analogy in the Latin ad- 
verbial forms guomodo, raro, vero, perpetuo, &c. 


Locative. 

I. This case has, m Sanscrit and Zend, an i for its cbharhcteristic 
letter. 

II. In Greek and Latin the locative has united itself under one form 
with the dative, but still without losing its own peculiar reference to 
place. . Hence we have Δωδῶνι, Μαραθῶνι, Σαλαμῖνι, ἀγρῷ, οἶκοι, χα- 
μαΐ. So also we find this same case retaining its ‘reference to ἃ point of 
time conceived of as space ; as, τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ, τῇ αὐτῇ νυκτί, and in 
_ Sanscrit divasd, “in the day,” nzst, “in the night.”’ 

III. When the stem ‘ends in a, the case-sign 1 passes into é in both 
Sanscrit and Zend, except that, in the latter language, δὲ also stands for 
e, which circumstance produces’ a singular anelogy between Zend lo- 
catives in ot and such Greek datives as οἶκοι, poi, co. 

ΓΝ. In Lithuanian, the stems in a agree surprisingly in the locative 
with the Sanscrit and Zend, since they convert this a, together with the 
old locative-sign i, which nowhere any more appears pure in this tongue, 
into the vowel ὁ, saying diewé, “in God,” stem diewa, with which we 
may compare the Sanscrit dévé and the Zend daévé. 

V. Masculine stems in Senscrit that end in i and τ, and occasionally 
also’ feminine ones, have a locative ending in au; as, tanaw, “in the 
body.” The Zend -gives to stems in u the genitive ending 6, while to 
express a genitive meaning the form eu-s is more usually empioyed. 

‘ VI. In Zend and Sanscrit we discover in several instances a species 
of alliance between the genitive and locative, and the one eppearing for 
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the other. The same remark holds good with reference to the Latin; 
and as in this lenguage the genitive of the first and second declension 
only appears with a locative mesning, for example, Roma, Cortnthi, hu- 
mi, not in the third declension nor in the plural, the opinion has been 
advanced that the Latin genitive of the firet two declensions is derived 
from an ancient locative. It would seem, therefore, that when the first 
declension lost its genitive in d-s, the dative (in its-origin a locative) 
was compelled aleo to supply the place of a genitive. In the second de- 
clension, the form in o-i, which belongs properly to the locative, corre- 
sponding to the Greek » and οἱ, and of which examples still remain, 
as popolot Romanci, underwent a twofold change. It lost in the one 
case the vowel that marked the ending, as domino; while, in the other, 
it dropped the stem-vowel and retained the ending, as domins ; the for- 
mer of these settled down into a dative, the latter into a genitive. 

VII. This view of the Latin cases frees that language from ἃ gross 
absurdity of syntax invented by the grammarians. According to them, 
the name of a town is put in the genitive when the question is “ where }” 
provided that namie be of the first declension ; but if it be of the third 
declension or of the plural number, the name is putin the ablative! The 
truth is, what the grammarians mistake for a genitive in ‘the one case, 
and for an ablative in the other, is in both instances the same, namely, 
a locative, and the error has arisen from confounding similar forms, 


Instrumental. 


I. The instrumental case has ὦ for its characteristic letter in Sanscrit, 
and this termination appears to be nothing more than a lengthening of 
the pronominal stem a, and identical with the inseparable preposition d, 
‘¢on,” along,” “ to,” which comes from the same stem. 

II. In Sanscrit, masculine and feminine stems ending in a short vowel 
take 8 euphonic 7. If the vowel at the end be a it is changed into-é, 
Hence we have vriké-n-a, “ by the wolf ;” sanu-n-a, ‘“ by the son.” 

HII. The Vedas show likewise the remains of a formation without  ; 

as, swapnay-d, “by sleep,” for swapné-n-a, theme swapna; and the or- 
dinary language exhibits two forms analogous to this in mey-d, “ through 
me ;” and tway-4, ‘‘ through thee,” from ma and twa. 
IV. In Zend the instrumental case is marked,-as in Sansecrit, by a, 
but more commonly short than long, Thus we have saosh-d, “ through 
design:;” wehrk-d, “‘ by the wolf.”. Monosyllabic stems, however, in 4, 
always lengthen the case-ending ; as, kha, “ proprio.” 

V. In Lithuanian, this case ends in 2, ὦ, and mi. Stems in ἃ form 
their instrumental in τὸ ; as, diew-u, “ Deo ;’ feminine stems in 4 retain 
this vowel as a case-ending ; as, ranka, ‘‘ by the hand ;” while all other 
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@tems take oi as the termination of the instrumental; as, ewnu-mi, “by 
the son.” . 

«Ὁ VI. In Latin, the ablative is generally employed to denote the instru- 
ment or means. ‘T'races, however, of an independent instrumental case 
still appear in such adverbs of manner &s dure, “hardly ;” bené, “ well,” 
dc. 

VII. In Gothic, the instrumental, usually'called the dative, ends in a; 
as, gast-a, “by the guest.” In the other Germanic tongues it remains 
in certain’ pronominal adverbs of manner; as, in old High-German, dtu, 
swa, wio!? in Anglo-Saxon, thus, swa, hu? in English, thus, so, how ? 


Genitive. 


L The terminations of this important case, in Sanserit, are 3, sya, 4s, 
and ds, whereof the firat three are common to the three geuders, while 
the last is confined to the feminine. 

IJ. In Sanserit, the vowels ὁ and τὸ take the guna, and this is aleo the 
case in Zend; as, paté-s, “of a husband ;” sdind-s, “of a son;” in Zend, 
patir-s, “οἵ a husband ;” tanew-s, “of a body.” The Lithuanian and 
Gothic, on the other hand, take the guna in the case of these same vow- 
els in a more limited degree. All w-atems in these two languages in- 
sert an 4 before theix final vowel, and thus the Lithuanian sunaiu-s and 
the Gothic sunau-s correspond to the Sanscrit stind-s, from sunau-s. 
The guna, however, limits itself, in Gothic, in the case of ¢-stems, ta 
feminines merely ; as, ansiai-s, “ of favour.” 

Ill. The Sanscrit genitive-ending as passes over, in Greek, into o¢ in 
the casa of ἐ and » atems, as also where the stem ends in a diphthong the 
last vowel of which is v. Thus we heave πόρτι-ος, ἰχθύ-ος, βασιλέ-ος. 
In these no guns appears, such as πόρτει-ς, ἰχθευ-ς, forms utterly un- 
known in Greek as genitives; but, on the contrary, the true forms cor- 
respond, like ποδ-ός, to the Sanacrit genitive of consonant-stems, pad-as, 
‘$ pedis ;” vac-as, “ yocis,” é&e. The Latin, on the other hand, agrees 
more closely with the sister tongues, though not so far as to have the 
guna, and hence hosii-s resembles the Gothic gasti-s. In the case of 
Latin u-stems (4th declension) the lengthening of the u may take the 
place of the guna; or perhaps, more correctly speaking, this class of 
words follow the Greek or consonant-principle, and the vowel which has 
fallen away from before s is compensated by the lengthening of w. 

IV. Stems in a, and also the pronouns of the third person, of which, 
however, only one, namely, amu, ends with any other vowel but a, have 
in Sanscrit the faller genitive-sign sya; as, vrika-sya, “ οἵ the wolf ;” 

“ta-aya, “ hujus,” ἄς. ; amu-sya, “illius.” In Zend, this ending takes 
the form of λέ; as, vehrkahé, “ of the wolf;” ka-hé, “ of whom.” 
. U . 
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V. The Greek and Latin show manifest traces of this genitive ending 
in sya. Thus, since Sanscrit stems in a answer to Greek ones in o, and 
since o towards the end of Greek words, when placed between two vow- 
els, generally disappears, there can be but little, if any, doubt that the 
old epic genitive-ending in co is a mutilation from ovo, and that, for ex- 
ample, in τοῖο (compare the Sanscrit ta-sya), the first ὁ belongs to the 
stem, and co to the case-ending. As regards the dropping of o from 
τοῖο (réato), it may be remarked, that the Greek language exhibits an- 
other οἷο, from which a o hae been dropped, namely, dzdoio, the old form 
᾿ of which was διδόεσο, just as éAéyou comes from ἐλέγεσο, and édidov 
from édidogo. It is easy to infer, therefore, by analogy, that τοῖο comes 
from, τόσιο, and that this last is identical with the Sanscrit ta-sya. In 
the common language, this form τοῖο, after parting with the old o, loses 
also 4, and makes ro-o, out of which comes, by contraction, the form τοῦ. 
The Homeric termination ao, in Bopé-ao, Aivei-ao, and the like, belongs 
to this same part of the subject, and stands for ac-o, which last was ori- 
ginally a-c1o. The Latin, on the other hand, changes the Sanscrit sya 
into jus, with the favourite conversion of @ into τὸ before a final s; as, 
for example, hu-jus, cu-jus, e-jus, wlius for rli-jus, dc. 

VI. The Lithuanian genitive of the a-stems deviates in a remarkable 
manner from that of the other declensions, and has o for its case-sign, ἴῃ 
which vowel there is a blending also of the vowel that closes the stem; 
thus we have wilko, “of the wolf,” for wilka-s. -The Gothic has pre- 
served as little as the Lithuanian any trace of the full genitive ending sya, 
and the Gothic w-stems are in this case like those in 2, the a being weak- 
ened before a final # into ἐ, so that we have vulfi-s for vulfa-s. The 
consonant-stems have in Gothic a simple s for the case-sign of the geni- 
tive; as, namin-s, “of a name ;” brétkr-s, “of a brother.” The earlier 
sister languages, however, lead us to infer that this s was originally pre- 
ceded by an a, and at a later period by an 1, which vowels subsequently 
disappeared, like the a from the nominative vulf’-s for vulfa-s. 

VII. Feminines have in Sanscrit, as has already been remarked, a 
fuller genitive ending, namely, ds. The Greek is somewhat analogous 
to this in the long vowel which characterizes the genitive singular femi- 
nine-of the first declension ; a8, σφύρᾶς, Μούσης, &c. It appears also 
in the old Latin genitive of the first declension, escds, terras, &c. 


Duau Caszs. 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative. 


I. These three cases have in Sanscrit, in masculines and feminines, the 
ending au, which arose very probably from ds by vocalizing the s, and, 
consequently, is nothing more than ἃ strengthening of the plural ending 
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as. Since the dual implies a clearer designation than mere undefined 
plurality, and involves more of strong expression and lively personifica- 
tion, it loves the broadest endings, as well in the cases here named as in 
the others that remain to be mentioned. 

II. While the Pracrit and Pali have lost the dual, the Zend, on the 
other hand, has preserved it, yet in such a way only as that the plural 
frequently occupies its place. The dual in Zend is much less frequent, 
however, in the case of verbs. The Sanscrit ending aw becomes in Zend 
do. 

IIT. In the Veda dialect, the ending aw is mutilated frequently to 4d, 
the latter element of the diphthong being suppressed. In Zend, by a sim- 
. ilar process, a is used for ao, and more frequently, too, than the full form. 
From this Veda-ending d, and the short a that often stands for it in Zend, 
we easily come to the Greek dual ¢, since this vowel is fond of taking 
the place of the old short ὦ at the end of words ; and as, in the vocative, 
λύκε stands for vrikd and vehrkd, so, in the dual number, ἄνδρ-ε (with 
the euphonic δ) corresponds to the Veda-form nar-d and the Zend παγ-ἄ. 

FV. In Lithuanian the dual termination of masculine stems in a is u 
contracted from wo; and the Veda-form vrikd, the Zend vehrkd, and the 
Lithuanian wilkw, are in principle identical. In the vocative, the Lith- 
uanian places a shorter τ, and hence throws the accent back on the pe- 
nult; as, wilkit! which resembles the change that takes place in the 
Greek πατήρ and πάτερ. 

V. Masculine and feminine stems in i and τὸ suppress, in Sanscrit, the 
dual-ending au, and in its stead lengthen the end-vowel of the stem ; as, 
pati, “two husbands,” from pati ; simi, “two sons,” from sinu. The 
same principle operates frequently in Zend ; as, mainyt, “two spirits ;” 
erezt, “two fingers.” The Lithuanian, in like manner, suppresses the 
case-ending of the dual in its and wu stems, and lengthens the end-vowel 
of the stem in full accordance with the Sanscrit rule; as, awit, “ two 
sheep,” from awi (compare the Sanscrit αὐ, from avi); and sunt, “two 
sons,”’ from sux (compare the Sanscrit stini). 

VI. In Greek, the dual of the first two declensions follows the same 
principle. In the first declension, the nominative singular, it is true, 
often ends in 7, but the stem always terminates in d, and this becomes 
@ in the dual; as, κεφαλ-ἄ, ripu-G, κομ-ᾶ. In the second, the w of the 
dual is a lengthening of the o in the stem; as, Ady-w, 66-6, dup-d. 

VII. Neuter nouns in Sanscrit have in the dual not au, but ¢ for an 
egding, as in the plural they have not as, but a short i. Ana at the end 
of the stem coalesces with this ἢ into é, and hence we have saté, “two 
hundred,” from sata-t. - Other vowels insert a euphonic x; as, talu-n-t. 

VUE. Lithuanian dual-forms of the feminine gender ending in i agree 
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With those ending in é in Sanscrit and Zend ; as, ranki, from ranka.. 
The accusative dual, however, is formed in Lithuanian, contrary to the 
other sister tongues, after the analogy of the singular, by means of a na- 
sal letter ; as, eilkun. 

IX. The study of comparative grammar shows that the dual was ori- 
ginally common to the different branches of the Indo-Germanic family, 
but that it has gradually disappeared from the grester number of them. 
We find it in the Sanecrit and Zend, for example, whereas in Pali it oc- 
curs only in the two words duz, ‘‘ two,” and oubha, “both.” Traces of 
it are found in the Gothic, but not in the more mederm Teutonic dialects. 
It occurs in Greek, but often with a mere plural meaning, whereas m 
modem Greek it is unknown. In Latin we find it remaining only in two 
words, duo and ambe, exactly as in Pali, 


Instrumental, Dative, and Ablative. 


I. These three cases have a common terminstion in the dual number 
in both Sanscrit and: Zend, whereas in Greek the genitive has attached 
iteelf to the dative, and bortowed its termination from the-latter. The 
Sanscrit termination for these three cases is bhydm, which in Zend is 
curtailed to bya. 

II. Connected with this dual termination ig,‘in the first place, the end- 
ing bhyam of the pronouns of the first and second person in the dative 
singular and plural, but which, however, in the pronoun of the first per- 
son, is curtailed to hyam. 

III. The curtailment alluded to at the close of the preceding paragraph 
appears to have existed at a very early period, since we find a remarka- 
ble coincidence, as regards this form, between the Latin and Sanscrit, 
the Latin pronoun wu-Ai corresponding directly to the Sanscrit ma-hyam, 
and the Latin ¢-01, on the other hand, to the full Sanscrit form tu-bhyam. 

IV. In the second place, connected with the dual termination bhydm 
is the form bhyas, which marks the dative and ablative plural, which in 
Zend becomes byd, and in Latin dus, by suppressing in this last-men- 
tioned language the letter y, and by the usual conversion of as mto us. 

V. In Lithuanian, in the dative dual, the letter m alone remains to in- 
dicate the dual; as, for example, wika-m. This m, however, is not to 
be regarded as the final letter of the Sanscrit bhy-dm, but the initial }a- 
bial converted into a nasal. . 

VI. The dyel-ending bhydm is also related to the Sanscrit bhis, which ~ 
is the mark of the plural instrumental. This latter termination, which 
in Zend becomes dfs, has settled down in Latin into the case-sign for 
the dative and ablative; as, for example, in no-bis and va-des, where bis 
takes the place of bus, that comes from bhyas. In Lithuanian, on the 
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other hand, mis (the labial being changed to a nasal) is peculiar to the 
instrumental, and pati-mis answers to the Sanscrit paii-bhis and the 
Zend pati-bis. 

VII. The old epic ending in Greek in gz and φιν belongs to this part 
of the subject On the supposition that gv is the earlier form of the 
two, we may eazily hazard the conjecture that it arose from gcc, just as 
we trace μὲν from μὲς in the first person plural of verbs; which ending 
in peg, moreover, corresponds to the Sanscrit mas and the Latin mus. 
ἴῃ accordance with this idea, the old Greek form gcc will answer to the 
Sanscrit bhis, and’to the Latin bis in nobis and vobis. It is highly prob- 
able, too, that originally a difference existed between gz and φιν, and 
that the former belonged to the singular, the latter to the plural, having 
the same analogy between them as δὲ and dis in the Latin forms ἐϊ- δὲ and 
vo-bis, and mi and ms in the Lithuanian aki-m1, “ by the eye,” and aki- 
mis, ‘‘ by the eyes.” 

VIII. That the endings ¢s and gv belong especially to the dative is 
well known. The locative and instrumental use of the same termina- 
tions in such forms as αὐτόφι, ϑύρηφι, βίηφιν, is easily explained on the 
principle that the common dative itself has assumed a locative and in- 
strumental relation. That gc and giv, however, have at any time a 
strong genitive meaning may very safely be denied; since when prepo- 
sitions, that are otherwise construed in Greek with a genitive, appear also 
with cases ending in φὲ or φέν, there is no need whatever for us to re- 
gard these last as genitives, or as supplying the place of a genitive. All 
prepositions that are construed in Greek with a genitive would be much 
better joined with an ablative or locative, if such cases existed in Greek. 
Even the suffix Sev, which is commonly regarded as supplying the place 
of the genitive ending, is, strictly speaking, of genuine ablative significa- 
tion, expressing as it does the departing from a place. . 

IX. The Greek dual-ending in ἐν appears to be a curtailing of the 
Sanscrit form bkydm, by throwing out the initial Jabial, as, in the latter 
language, vrikais is formed-from #rikabts, and then by contracting γάπι 
into ἐν, just as, in Sanscrit again, tsta is said for yasta, from yag, ‘to 
offer,” and in Zend ἔπι, “‘haee,” is formed from iyam. The third de- 
clension in ‘Greek might, by its dual termination, as in δαιμόν-οιν, give 
rise to the suspicion that ocy, and not ἐν, was the true ending. The 
latter, however, appears in both the first and second declensions, where 
ἐν, and not οἷν, attaches itself to the final vowel of the stem; as, Movca- 
ἐν, λόγσειν, &c. Hence, in the third declension, we are to regard the 
o before ἐν merely in the light of a connecting vowel between the stem 
and case-ending. 

X. On the principle that the dual-ending in ἐν is contracted from bhy- 

U2 
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_ dm, we discover also the origin of the ἐν appended to the dative plural of 
certain pronouns, namely, ἡμ-ῖν, du-iv, og-iv. This latter ἐν appears to 
have been of very early origin, since we find that the Sanscrit has bhyam 
for the ending of the dative plural of the pronouns of the first and second 
person, but in all other words bhkyas. From this bhyam we come as 
easily to ἐν, as from the dual termination bkydm. The accusative use of 
this same ending, in such forms as μέν and viv, may be explained in two 
ways: either by supposing that the original dative force of the termina- 
tion had become forgotten, or that the analogy of the accusative ending 
in vy was followed, μέον, νέον. 


Genitive and Locative. 


I. These two cases have in Sanscrit the common ending és, which 
may possibly be connected with the genitive ending of the singular. 
Thus we have vrikay-ds, paty-6s, tanu-ds. 

II. In Zend, this ending seems to have disappeared, and its place to 
have been supplied by the plural. So also in Lithuanian, where, for ex- 
ample, awj-u is both the dual and the plural genitive. 


PLURAL. 
Nominative and Vocative. 


I. Maseulines and feminines in Sanscrit have the nominative plural 
ending in as, with which case, as in the sister tongues, the vocative is 
identical in all the declensions. This plural termination in as appears 
to be nothing more than an enlargement of the δ which forms the case- 
sign of the nominative singular, in order that by such enlargement the 
idea of plurality might be symbolically, as it were, expressed. 

II. The neuter, as in the singular and dual, so also in the plural, 
wants the letter s, which would seem, therefore, to have too much of a 
personal reference to harmonize with this gender. 

III. In Zend, as becomes ὃ, but before the particles ca and cit it 
changes merely to as’. In Greek it appears under the form ες, though 
with some limitations; in Latin it makes és ; in Lithuanian, when the 
ateny ends in r, the termination of the nominative plural is es, otherwise 
merely s. Hence we have in Sanscrit duditar-as ; in Zend, dughdAar- 
as’.ca; in Greek, Ovyarép-ec ; in Lithuanian, dukter-es ; with all which 
we may compare the Latin matr-es. 

IV. The masculine pronominal stems in Sanscrit, Zend, and Gothic 
that end in ὦ do not take the full nominative sign, but, in place-vf this, 
they lengthen the stem by the addition of an 1, which vowel, on being 
blended with the a of the stem, becomes in Sanscrit é, and in Zend é or 
di. Hence we have in Sanscrit ¢é, in Zend ἐά, and in Gothic thas, all ἢ 
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signifying “ these,” whereas the feminine forms of the same case and 
number are ids, ido, and thés, corresponding to the masculine forms 
just mentioned in the Greek τοί (Doric for ol). In Greek and Latin, 
however, this ἐν which is added to the stem in Sanscrit, Zend, and Goth- 
ic only in masculine pronominal themes, takes a much wider range, and 
is to be found connected with all other stems of both the first and sec- 
end declensions. Hence we have χῶραι, λύκοι, for yuwpa-ec, λύκο-ες ; 
and lupi (from lupoi), terre (from terrai), for lupo-es, terra-es. 

Υ. Stems ins and w have in Sanscrit the guna, and hence we find 
patay-as and siinav-as for paty-as and stinv-as. This guna has been 
preserved in the Gothic, though in its weakened form ὁ, which before the 
vowel « changes into a j. Hence in Gothic we have sunj-us, “ sons,” 
for sunz-us, from sunau-s. In the Gothic 1-stems the guna-i blends 
with the ¢ of the stem and becomes long 3 (written ei); as, gastei-s, from 
gasis. 

VI. Neuters in Zend, as in the sister languages of Europe, have a 
short a for the ending, the remains, in all probability, of the fuller form 
as, after.the s had been thrown away as having too much of personal ref- 
erence to harmonize with the neuter. This a remains also in the accu- 
sative, since masculines and feminines most commonly have as for the 
termination of this case. 

VII. Corresponding to these Zend-European neuters in a the Sanscrit 
has neuters in i, which latter vowel is evidently a weakening merely of 
an earlier a. The end-vowel, moreover, of the stem is lengthened, and 
between this and the case-ending a euphonic » is inserted ; whence we 
have dand-n-i, véri-n-i, madhi-n-i, Stems ending in ἃ consonant, n and 
r excepted, place before the same a nasal, and lengthen the preceding 
vowel ; as, vacdn-si. With this insertion of i we may compare the very 
isolated neuter-forms which appear in the Latin que (quai) and hac 
(Aaic). But the analogy is most striking between gue and the Sanscrit 
ké, fornted from ka-}-i, which appears as a dyal, but was originally also a 
plural form. 


Accusative. 


I. Stems ending with ἃ short vowel in Sansctit affix ann and lengthen 
the final vowel of the stem; hence we have vrikd-n, pati-n, sund-n. 
This x in the accusative plural is a curtailment of the full form ns, which 
has.remained fully in the Gothic ; as, vulfa-ns, gasti-ns, sunu-ns. The 
Greek, on the other hand, has retained the sibilant, but converted the » 
into av; as, λύκους. The form λύκους, therefore, bears the same anal- 
ogy to AvKove that τύπτουσι does to τύπτονσι (formed from τύπτοντι.) 

II. For πόσι-ας, ἰχθύ-ας, and the like, however, we cannot expect that 
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any such old forms as πόσι-νς, ἰχθύ:νς ever existed. -Jn the case of their 
ἐ and v stems, the Greeks constantly follow the same rule as in stems 
ending with a consonant, namely, by appending ας, as in Sanecrit, where 
we have padas corresponding to the Greek πόδας. 

III. This as for ws may be compared with the Ionic araz, aro, for 
yrat, vro, a form which has extended itself from cases where the vocali- 
zing of πὶ was absolutely necessary; as, πεπείθαται, τετράφαται, for 
πεπείθνται, τετράφνται, even to those where v could very properly have 
been allowed to remain; as, τεπαύαται, κεκλίαται, for πέπαυνται, Kéx- 
Auvrat. 

IV. Feminine stems ending’ in a vowel follow in Sanscrit the analogy 
of consonant stems, with the suppression, however, of the a, and they 
have therefore δ forasor ns. Femifines ending in a short vowel length- 
en this, in order to compensate, very probably,’ for the suppression of the 
a; hence we have priti-s from prtty-as, and tant-s from tani-as. 
Something like an analogy with this may be found in the Greek forms 
of the accusative plural ending in ἧς and ὕς, but these are not limited to 
feminines, and the same terminations occur in the nominative also for 
t-e¢ and v-ec. 

V. The Zend follows, like the Greek, in its ¢ and u stems, the analo- 
gy of consonant stems ; while in feminine stems ins and u we sometimes 
find a form corresponding to the Sanscrit in ¢-s, d-s; as, for example, 
gatrt-s, ‘mountains ;” pereti-s, “ bridges.” Masculine stems ending in 
ἃ have in the accusative an; as, im-an, “hos ;” mazistan, “ maximos.” 

VI. In modern Persian,. animate objects form the plural in av, and in- 
animate in ha; as, merd, ‘a man,” plural, merd-an, ‘men ;” murg, “a 
bird,” murg-an, ‘birds ;” ruz, ‘a day,” ruz-ha, “ days ;᾽" khtwan, “ἃ 
table,”’ khiwan-ha, “ tables.” 

VII. A peculiar neuter suffix in the singular number of Sanscrit 
nouns is found, as has already been remarked, in as. This occurs still 
more frequently in Zend, and forms, in this latter language, its plural in 
ha. ‘The modern Persian Ad, with its vowel lengthened, stands in close 
analogy with this. - So also in the modern German many striking resem- 
blances to the modern Rersian may easily be found. That the German 
worter (‘words’), however, shows an analogy in termination with the 
Persian hd, can only be discovered through the medium of the Sanscrit 
and Zend. And this discovery is readily made when we call to mind 
that the old High-German, in its earliest periods, almost continually 
changed s into r, and as frequently converted a into 1, which became at 
a later period e. 
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Instrumental. 

The Instrumental plural bas already been referred to under the head 
of the instrumental dual. In Sanscrit it ends in bhis ; in Zend, in δὲδ ; 
in Lithuanian, in mis ; in Gothic, in m; in Greek, in gz or gev; in Latin, 
in bis, &c. 

Dative and Ablative. 


I. The suffixes of both these cases have already been referred to. In 
the Latin, all that remains of the termination dus in the first and second 
declensions is merely the letter δ; as, pennt-s, terri-s, lupi-s, domini-s ; 
except forms in a-bus, presently to be mentioned. 

II. The vowel i in ¢terris, lupis, &c., belongs to the stem, not to the 
case-sign. Lupi-s, in fact, is for lupo-bus, according to the analogy of 
ambo-bus, duo-bus. From o-bus, the language passed over to i-bus, for 
_ the purpose of lightening the end-vowel of the stem, just as in the be- 
ginning of some compeunds we find multi-plex for multu-plex or multo- 

7. 

III. The form i-bus remained in the vulgar dialect of the lower orders, 
and hence we have in Gruter (2, 9, 24: 6, 46, 9: δ, 618, 8: ἄς.) 
such forms as dibus, ditbus, filibus, parvibus, &c. (Compare also En- 
nius, ap. Charis., p. 4.) 

IV. In the first declension the form a-bus has remained in several in- 
atances as a convenient mode of distinguishing between feminines and 
masculines. No traces of 1-bus are found in this declension. Still, how- 
ever, we can hardly suppose that the language passed at once from a-bus 
toé-s. It is far more probable that a-bus weakened the stem-vowel ὦ 
into i, and that this 7 was subsequently lengthened as a compensation for 
the removal of bu. Hence terri-s arose from terri-bus, for terrd-bus ; 
just as the verb malo arose from mavolo. 

V. The Erse language makes aibh the termination of the dative plural, 
and this striking analogy connects that language at once with the case- 
system of the other European tongues. Thus we have, in Erse, ghri- 
anai-bh, “to” or “ with-suns ;” fearai-bh, “to” or “ with men.” 

Genitive. 

ΤΙ, The Genitive plural in Sanecrit, in the case of substantives and ad- 
jectives, ends in dm; in Zend, in anm. The Greek ὧν connects itself 
at once with the primitive am, just as, in verbs, ἐδίδεων answers to the 


Sanscrit adad-dm. The Latin has preserved the final m unaltered, but 
has shortened, through the influence of this letter, the preceding vowel ; 
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and hence we have, in this latter language, ped-iim, whereas the corre- 
sponding form in Sanscrit is pad-am. 

II. The Lithuanian terminates the genitive plural in ὦ, rejecting the 
m, and in this rejection of m the German agrees with it. In Gothic, the 
m in like manner disappears, and the vowel that remains assumes the 
form either of an é or an ὃ. The 6 appears in feminine o and 7 stems. 

III. Stems ending in a vowel, with the exception, generally speaking, 
of those that are monosyllabic, insert, in Sanscrit, a euphonic n between 
the case-ending and the stem; and when this is done, the end-vowel of 
the stem, if short, is lengthened. This insertion of m appears to be of 
very early date, since the Zend participates in the same, though in a 
more limited degree ; namely, in stems that end in a and d; as, vehrka- 
n-anm, gihva-n-anm. Analogous, in a striking degree, to this is the 
genitive of the corresponding class of words in old High-German, in 
old Saxon, and in Anglo-Saxon, which genitive ends in 6-n-6 or e-n-a. 
Thus we have, in old High-German, kép6-n-d ; in old Saxon, gébd-n-é 5 
in Anglo-Saxon, gife-n-a. 

IV. Pronouns of the third person have in Sanscrit the genitive plural 
ending in sdm instead of dm. It is probable that this sd was the 
earlier form of the two, and that dm is merely the ending of this ending. 
“The High-German ‘has here, as in many other instances, changed the 
sibilant toanr. The Latin does the same, as in istorum, istarum, &c. 

V. This rum, in the termination of the genitive plural, has passed 
over, in Latin, from the pronominal inflection to the first, second, and 
fifth declensions. And this was the more easily effected, since these 
pronouns of the third person are all in the genitive plural of either the 
second or first declension. Forms, however, occasionally present them- 
selves, especially in earlier Latin, which show that the language was not 
always equally favourable towards the reception of this ending in rum, 
and hence we have such genitives plural as the following, socitim, detim 
amphoriim, drachmim, agricolim, &c. 

VI. The Latin rum and Sgnscrit sam would lead us to expect σων in 
Greek. Such, however, is not the case. But still the forms that do 
occur in d-wy and é-wy, such as aird-wy, αὐτέ-ων, ἀγορά-ων, ἀγορέ-ων, 
point very plainly to a consonant that has fallen out. It remains a quee- 
tion, therefore, whether a o has been dropped in every instance or only 
ao in pronouns, and in other words a ν, as in μείζω, from μείζονα. If 
this latter view be correct, λύκων will be for λυκο-»-ων, χωράων for χωρ- 
a-v-wy ; but τῶν for τόσων, and τάων for τασων. 
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. Locative. 

I. The characteristic of the locative plural in Sanscrit is su, which is 
converted also, on some occasions, into shu. For this in Zend we have 
shu and hu. The primitive form in Sanscrit, however, was swa, from 
which comes shwa in Zend, which is more usually employed for she 
and hu. 

II. The primitive ending swa is identical with the reflex possessive 
stem swa. And as in Latin st-b: points to an earlier form su-bi, which 
we would be led to expect from su-s; and ἐξ ὲ to an earlier form éu-dt, 
which we may compare with the Sanscrit tu-bhyam, so the Greek dative 
locative ending in σὲ (or σιν) points at once to the Sanscrit su. 

III. Stems in ἄ append to this vowel, as in many other instances, an 
ἐ, and from the blending of a-}-+ arises é¢, to which the Greek oz corre- 
sponds, as in λύκοι-σι, Sanscrit vriké-shu. Thee in Greek passes over 
from these stems to others in ἃ and ἢ, and either appears in its full force 
or as ἃ subscript . Hence we have Πλαταιᾶσιν, ᾽᾿Ολυμπίᾶσι, ᾿Αϑήν- 
got, é&c. 

IV. In Lithuanian, the endings of the locative plural are for the mas- 
culine se, for the feminine δι sa. This sa eppears to have arisen from s10a,. 
by rejecting the w. 
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Remarks. 

I. Avery slight inspection of the preceding table will show that nearly 
all the words contained in them are derived by each language from some 
of its cognates, or by all from a common source.! 

11. Certain consonants, or certain classes of consonants, in one ,lan- 
guage, are almost uniformly substitutes for certain others in a different 
language. And one.of the most striking facts that appears on compa- 
ring these lists of numerals is, that in some of the languages of Western 
Europe guttural or hard palatine consonants abound, and take the place 
of the sibilants, soft palatines, and dentals, and even of the labial con- 
sonants which are found in the more eastern and in some northern lan- 

8. 
III. The following examples will prove the truth of this remark. 


Numeral 4. 
chatur, Sanscrit, 
chetyre, Russian, ch 
chehar, Persian, 
τέτταρες Greek τ 
πίσυρες, “τ } π become ; 4 Peethei, in Latin. 
pedwar, - Welsh, 
petor, Oscan, P 
fidwor, Gothic, f 
fiuuar, Teutonic, 
Numeral δ. 
pancha, § Sanscrit, p and ch 
penj, Persian, p andj 
πεντε, Greek, ‘wandr |, e {a q and q, quinque, Latin. 
HEUTE, “ παρὰ π k and g, kuig, Erse 
pump, Welsh, Ρ and and P . 
fimf, Gothic, 
᾿ Numeral 6. 
shash, Sanecrit, sh and sh 
shesh, Persian, sh and sh ch and ch nat chwech, 
sex, Latin, s and x become eer: ) and ξ ie Cro. 
saihs, Gothic, sands per 
Numeral 7. 
saptan, | Sanscrit, s and pt sand cht, Erse. 
septem, Latin, s and pt become h and ft, Persian. 
saith, Welsh, sand th (Ὁ and srr, Greek. 
Numeral 8. 
ashtan, Sanscrit, sht cht, ocht, Ere, 
hesht, Persian, sht become, |,’ octo. Latin. 
wyth, Welsh, th ht, ahtan, Gothic. 


1. Prichard, Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 40, seq. 
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Numeral 10. 
κι, Oexa, Greek. 
c, decem, Latin. 


; h Erse. 
deshan, © Sanscrit, sh becomes { Ὁ" abe Welsh. 
h, tehan, Teutonic. 


h, taihun, Gothic. 
Numeral 20. 


g) viginti, Latin. 
vinshati,  Sanscrit, sh becomes it ugain, Welsh. 


εἴκοσι, Greek. 


ch, _fichid, Erse. 


Numeral 30. 
trinshat, Sanscrit, sh becomes ΝᾺ ͵ triginta, reek 
a ’ , ° 
e Numeral 100. 
K, ἑκατόν, Greek. 
. c, . centum Latin. 
satam, Sanscnit, ᾿ 5. becomes 6, cant, Welsh. 
sad, Persian, k, Κοῖι, Erse. 
\ hb, bunt, Gothic. 


From the data here afforded the following inferences have been de- 
duced.! 


I. The Sanscrit, and some other language®holding a near relation to 
it in the form of words, abound in sibilants and soft palatine consonants. 
They have these letters in several instances in which cognate words in 
other languages have in the place of them gutturals, or hard palatines, 
or dentals. 

II. The Greek substitutes for the sibilants and soft palatines of the 
_ Sanscrit chiefly the ¢enwes of the hard palatine or guttural class and of 
the dental, namely,x and r. In several instances the Greek, particular- 
ly the Zolic, has 7 in the place of the Sanscrit soft palatine, or ch; as 
in πέμπε for pancha, πέσυρα (πέτυρα 1) for chatur. 

III. The Welsh makes nearly the same substitutions as the olic 
Greek. It puts p for the soft palatine ch in the instances before men- 
tioned. It substitutes more generally hard palatines or gutturals (either 
c, i. e., k, or ch) for the soft palatines and sibilants of the Sanscrit. It 
has the aspirate guttural ch instead of the aspirate sibilant sh. It has th 
in the place of ct and pt. 

IV. The Erse substitutes for the sibilents and soft palatmes of the 


Sanscrit, gutturals, as the hard ὁ or k, as also in some instances the gut- 
tural aspirate ch. 


? 


1. Prichard, J. 6. 
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V. The Latin displays nearly the same phenomena as the Erse. It 
puts ὁ or 7, equivalent to k, in the place of tho letters above mentioned. 
Neither the Erse nor the Latin adopts the p of the Welsh and Folic 
Greek, but they have ¢ or ¢ instead of it, as in other instances where the 
Sanscrit has ch. 

VI. The Gothic and other Teutonic dialects resemble the Welsh and 
the Molic Greek, except in the circumstance that they prefer aspirate 
consonants, as finfe for πέμπε or pump ; fidwor for pedwar or πέτυρ ;_thri 
for tri. They likewise substitute the simple ὦ in the place of palatines 
and sibilants in other languages, as may be seen in a variety of instances, 
as in the numerals, 6, 8, 9, 10,190. The Persic and the Greek lan- 
guages use the aspirate in some instances in a similar manner. 


More Special Analogies in the Cardinal Numbers. 


1. - ' 

I. In designating the number one a great diversity prevails among the 
Indo-Germanic tongues, owing to the circumstance of pronouns of the 
third person being employed to express it, and the wide scope thus af- 
forded by the early richness of their forms. 

II. The Sanscrit éka, the comparative of which we have reappearing 
in Greek in the form ἑκάτερος, appears to have arisen-from the joining 
of the demonstrative stem é with the interrogative ka; which same ka 
unites likewise with api, “also,” forming képi, “ any one,” ‘“‘ whosoever.” 

III. The Gothic atn’s, from the theme aina, the same as the Ger- 
man ¢imer, connects itself in origin with the Sanscrit defective pronoun 
éna, “this one.” To this same pronominal stem we may trace the old 
Latin form oinos, the accusative of which, oinom, appears in thé inscrip- 
tion found in the tomb of the Scipios. From this omos comes the later 
unus, by the common change of the old 6 into τὸ, with a lengthening of 
the vowel at the same time, in order to compensate for the + which is 
thrown out. 

IV. Besides the analogy pointed out in the preceding paragraph, the 
Latin unus also shows a surprising resemblance to the Sanscrit ana-s, 
which properly signifies “‘]ess” (compare the German wen-ig, “little ;” 
wen-iger, ‘‘less’””), and is placed before higher numbers in order to ex- 
press diminution by unity ; as, 2na-vinsah, “ nineteen,” in Latin unde- 
vigintt ; dna-trinsat, “twenty-nine,” in Latin undetriginiad, &c. 

V. The Greek ἕν connects itself very probably with this same Sanscrit 
éna, and has lost its final vowel, like the Gothic aina, in the nominative 
masculine, namely, ain’-s. The Greek οἷος, “alone,” in Latin unteus, 
comes in all likelihood from an old form οἶνος, analogous to the old Latin 
onus. φ 
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2. 

I. The theme in Sanscrit is dwa, which is naturally inflected with the 
dual endings. The Gothic has in place of thie éwa, and as it dispenses 
with a dual, it inflects this theme like a plural, Nom. twai, twés, twa; 
Dat. twarm; Accus. twans, thwos, tea. With twas the form δαὶ, ““ both,” 
connects itself from the root δα. Dat. baim; Ασουβ. bans. This ba is 
supposed to come from the Sanscrit ubha, stem obo. 

II. In Greek and Latin, δύω, δύο, and duo, have changed the old τὸ 
into τὸ, but have not parted with the end-vowel of the stem ; δύω agrees 
with the masculine. dwd, found in the Vedas. In Sanscrit, the a of dwa 
becomes weakened into 1 at the beginning of compounds ; as, dwimdtri, 
“ὁ having two mothers.” ‘The Greek, where such a form as dF ¢ is im- 
possible, employs δὲ; as, διμήτωρ. The Zend and Latin agree very re- 
markably in altering this dw, since they throw away the ὦ, and change 2 
into ὁ by a hardening pronunciation. Hence we have in Zend dépaitis- 
tana, and in Latin biceps, bidens, &c. 

III. In old Norse we find swar, which appears in thriswar, ‘three 
times,”’ and with which is connected the syllable ce, in the English twice, 
thrice, &c. This swar may be traced to var, which corresponds to the 
Sanscrit vdra, and this latter indicates “‘time.” Thus we have ékavara, 
“once,” and vdéramvdram, “repeatedly.”” Now from vara comes the 
Persian ddr, also referring to time; as, bar-t, “‘once;” aad from this 
same source, in all probability, is derived the Latin termination ber, ap- 
pended to the names of months; as, Septem-ber, &c., meaning literally 
the seventh time-portion of the year; Octo-ber, the eighth ; Novem-ber, 
the ninth, &c. 


3. 


{. The theme in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Slavonic is 
tri, for which we have in Zend and Gothic thri. 

II. Thedeclension of this theme is in most of these languages quite 
regular, except that in Gothic, on account of the word being a mono- 
syllable, the i before the vowel-ending does not disappear, but becomes 
17, and hence we have the genitive ¢hrij-e, and nominative neuter thrij-a. 
_ III. The Sanscrit and Zend, however, have, the former tri, the lat- 
ter thri, only as a designation for the masculine and neuter. In the 
feminine they employ the Sanscrit tisras for tisaras, from the root tisar, 
and the Zend tisaré. 


4. 


I. The Sanscrit feminine theme is chatasar, which follows the analogy 
of tsar mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and the resemblance be- 
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tween the two is so striking as to lead "8 at once to the supposition that 
chatasar is formed from tisar (itself a weakening of tasar) by the addi- 
tion of the particle cha, “and.” Viewing tasar as identical with the ἢ 
demonstrative stem in Sanscrit, we may obtain a glimpse of the earliest 
and most natural mode of counting ; namely, 14, this, that, and-this, &c. 

II. The Gothic fidvér connects itself with the Sanscrit chatvdr by the 
ordinary change of consonants. This form chatvdr is the stronger, and 
chatur the. weaker, one in Sanscrit. The Lithuanian keturi may also be 
compared with the same; but still more clearly the Latin guaduor (i. e., 
᾿ chatvor). The Greek rérrap-ec (réocap-ec) connects itself with the Sans- 
crit chaivdr-as, the nominative masculine of chatvdr. In Pali the form 
is chatldr-6, and both this and the Greek τέτταρες gain the second ¢ by 
assimilation, . 

IIf. The Zend converts the softer form chatur into chathru at the 
beginning of compounds, which agrees in a very striking manner with 
the Latin guadru in guadrupes, guadruplex, ἄς. 

IV. The adverbial 5, hy which are formed in Sanscrit dwis, “ twice,” 
tris, “thrice,” is dropped in chatur, “four times,” for chaturs. The 
Latin drops the s in both three and four; as, ter, quater. 


5. 


1. The Sanscrx-Zend panchan is the theme, and the genders were 
not distinguished in this and the following numerals. Moreover, we 
have the nominative, accusative, and vocative always in the singular 
neuter form, whereas the other cases show plural endings ; as, genitive 
panchandm, in Zend panchanenm. This irregularity in inflection pre- 
pares us for a total want of it in the Greek πέντε and Latin quinque. 

Ti. It is also worthy of remark, that the final nasal in panchan appears 
in none of the sister European tongues, whereas the π of sapfan, navan, 
and dasan is found also in Lithuanian and Gothic. The final n in the 
Sanscrit and Zend numerals was properly a later addition, and the origi- 
nal termination would seem to have been cha, “and,” which occurred 
as a prefix in the case of the number four in Sanscrit. Analogous to 
this are both the Latin guinque, ending with que, “ and ;” and the Greek 
πέντε, ending with the enclitic re. In pan-cha, therefore, the root pan 
will be euphonic for pam, and the final m will be the neuter case-sign, 
while pa, as a pronoun, will be identical with ka, to which we have re- 
ferred in our remarks on the numeral one. This interchange of p and k 
has already been alluded to, and we may compare the old Latin form 
pidpid for guidquid, as well as ποῖος for κοῖος, ἄς. 

III. From what has been premised, it would appear that the numeral 
five, when traced to its origin, meant, “and one,” indicating the one, 


X2 
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namely, which, on being added to four, made up the nuthber five. We 
may, however, derive panchan at once from the Sanscrit pani, ‘‘ the 
᾿ hand’”*sand make the term refer to the number of the fingers on the hand, 
just as the word finger is to be traced, through the Gothic figgrs (i. e., 
fngrs) to the numeral fun/, i. e., fimf, “five.” ~ 


6. 


I. For the Sanscrit shash, the Zend has cswas, and it is highly probable, 
inssmuch as sh does not properly commence a syllable in Sanscrit, but 
reqdires a k to precede it, that the original form in this latter language ἢ 
was kshash. 

II. In Latin, Greek, and German the guttural appears to have beep 
inverted, and hence we have in Latin sez, evidently inverted from zes. 


7. 


I. The Zend has haptan, which closely resembles the Greek form ; 
the Lithuanian, on the other hand, has septyni, and the Slavonic sedm. 
The m in septem and sedmi appears tq have come in from the ordinal 
number, which in Sanscrit is saptama, nom. masc. saptama-s, and m 
Slavonic sedmyi. The same remark will apply to osm:, “‘ eight,” and to 
the Latin novem and decem, in Sanscrit navama-s, dasama-s, “ ninth” 
and “ tenth.” 

ITI. It is not probable that the final of the Sanscrit cardinal forms 
changes to m in septem, &c., The change of m to σὲ is very freqient, 
especially at the end of words, in which case it becomes in Greek a ne- 
cessary alteration. But the change from tom is hardly ever met with. 


8. 


. 

The termination au in askt-au reminds us very strongly of the av in 
the Latin octav-us, of the oF in the Greek SydoF-o¢, for ὄγδοος, and of 
the ow in the Teutonic dative ahiow-en. 


9. 


I. The Lithuanian has dewyni, the Slavonic devyati. Both of these 
appear, at first view, altogether different from the forms that occur in 
the other sister tongues. On a closer inspection, however, we will find 
that they all agree, the nasal letter being converted in the Lithuanian 
and Slavonic numerals into the medial, just as we have βροτός in Greek 
from the same source with the Sanscrit mrita-s, with which compare the 
Latin mort-uus. 

II. Etymologists deduce the Sanscrit navan from nava, “ new,” as 
indicating a new number after eight ; and they refer, in support of this 
etymology, to the Latin secundus, “second,” from sequor. 
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10. 


The Gothic cashun involves two peculiarities of that language. In 
the first place, the letters 4 and r never allow a pure ὦ or τὸ to precede 
them in Gothic, but always call in the aid of the guna, converting, there- 
fore, ἃ into az, and wu into au. In the next place, the old a does not every- 
where remain unaltered in Gothic, but is frequently, through the influ- 
ence of a liquid that follows after, converted into u, not only in the radical 
syllables, but also in endings. 


20—100. 

I. The increase by tens is expressed in Sanscrit by sati, sat, or t, 
and in Zend by sasét, sata, or ti. ‘The words to which these terminations 
are appended are substantives with singular endings. 

II. The analogy is very striking in Greek and Latin as regards the 
termination ἔξ, for which we have τί, ra, t, fa. Thus, 


Sanecrit. Zend. 
. | vingsati, visatit, elxart," 


. | tringsat, thrisata, τριάκοντα, 
40. | chatvaringsat, | chathwarésata, | τεσσαράκοντα, 


50. | panchasat, panchasata, πεντήκοντα, | guenquaginta. 
60. | shashti, csvasti, ἑξήκοντα, sexaginia. 
70. | saptati, -| haptdits, ἑδδομήκοντα, | septuaginia. 
80. | astéz, * * 4 ὀγδοήκοντα, | octoginia. 
90, | navati, navaitt, ἐνενήκοντα, nonaginta. 
100. | sata-m, saté-m, ἑ-κατό-ν, centu-m. 


III. The terminations sati, sat, sata, and ἔξ, are shortened from dasatt, 
dasat, and dasata, which are themselves derivatives from dasan, “ten.” 
To the same dasan are we to trace sata, the theme of sata-m, “a hun- 
dred,” and with this sata-m the Greek xarév connects itself, for é-xaréy 
is literally “one hundred.” So the Latin centu-m points to the same 
source, and is, moreover, the connecting link for the Gothic hund and old 
High-German hunt, the k or hard ς of centum being expressed by the 


aspirate. 


1, Old form for εἴκοσι. 
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Tabular View of the Ordinal Numbers. 
Feminine Gender. 
. . Greek (ver) {Latin Gothic. Lithuanian. 

Ist|prathama |frathéma ᾿πρώτ jprima  |fruma pirma 
2d |dwitiya = |bitya δευτέρα |jsecunda janthara = jantra 
3d |tritiya thritya [rpiré jtertia {thridjd’ — {trecia 
4th|chaturthd |tdirya retdépTa jquarta |(fidvord6’)?/ketwirta 
Sth/panchama jpugdha ἱπέμπτα jquinta  {fimftd’ penkta 
6th/shashtha = icstwa Exta sexta |saihstd’ |szeszta 


7thisaptamaé haptatha ἰἑδδόμᾶ |septima |(sibundd’) jsekma 

Sthijashtam& jastéma ἰὀγδύό j|octava |ahtudd’) jaszma 

Sthinavama& = jnauma évydrad {nona niundé’ |dewinta 
10th}dasam& |daséma [δεκάτᾶ jdecima jtaihundé’ deszimta 
llthjekadas& = jaévandasa |évdexdra@ undecima|(ainlift6’) |wienolikta 
20th| vinsatitamAlvisaititémaleixoorad |vicesima | * * * * * ‘dwideszimta 


I. The Latin prima appears to come at once from the Sanscrit prath- 
amd, by changing a tot and dropping the middle syllable. The pra of 
prathamd points directly to the Aolic πραΐ for πρό, and to the Latin 
pre. - ς 
II. The Gothic fruma shows nearly the same analogy to prathama as 
the Latin prima and the Lithuanian perma. 


PRONOUNS. 
Tabular View of the Personal Pronouns I and THov. 
Singular. 
—Banecrit. 6] ~~ Zend.~=—~=~S=«|:«Greek. | Latin. | Gothic. |Lithcanien.| Slavonic. 
g {eam azém ἐγών jego {ik asZ az 
» (tuam tim τοῦ ἃ [δὰ μὰ ty 
3 ὁ ταῦτα mi jmanm,m& μέ ἰδ jmik jmanen |mja 
2 (twam, twA/thwanm, thwajré [18 thuk jtawen |tja 
οὶ ὁ ταν manimi |mnojat 
St twaya tawimi |toboji 
mahyam ἐμίν {mihi {mis |man  {mnje, mi 
«i ) mé mé, méi μοί ' 
Ωγ tubhyam rety |tibi thus |taw 
thwé, té |thwéi, té, tdi [τοί 
mat me(d) 
Z ‘a ἐμέθεν 
<i \ twat thwat te(d) 
twattas σέθεν 
mama mana μοῦ =jmei {meina|/manens|mene 
ΕΞ ἘΞ mé, τηδὶ 
τ } tawa tawa τεῦ |tui = |theina/tawens |tebe 
twé, té6 = [thw4i, té, δὶ 
8 { may! mej manijé |mnje 
twayi thwahmt tui tawijé jtebjo 


1. The feminine gender is selected as showing the different analogies more clearly 
than the masculine. 
9. Supposed Gothie forms, constructed according to the analogy of the old H.-G@ 
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Dual. 
Sanecrit. Zeal. ἢ Gothic ibeanlan. Savon! 
=| oer voi jvit - jmuddu m. va: ἴ, vje 
"5 yuvam σφῶϊξζ judu 
| avam ugkis |mudu m. va: f. vje 
ὦ } nau voi 
< ἘᾺ ; igqwis |judu- 
- (vam vio ᾿σφῶϊξ 
“ὁ ¢ Avabhyam nama 
= ; yuvabhyam vama 
avabhyam νῶϊν ugkis jmum dwiem |nama 
+ ) δὰ νῶϊν nama 
AQ) yuvabhyam σφῶϊν igqwis jjum dwiem j|vama 
vam Vo ᾿σφῶϊν vama 
a § Avabhyam 
< ἐ yavab yam 
_ favayds ugkara jmumé ἀν]6) πα] ἃ 
Εἰ } nau νῶϊν | naja 
O ἘΝ igqwara|juma dwiejd [να] 
4m vaio 
,Ξ ἦ yushmAbhie vobis jumis | vami 
asmabhyam ἄμμι (v) unsis | mumus/ nam 
«3 ) nas nd nobis| nam 
Q ) yushmabhyam|yosmaeibya|tuyus (v) izvis |jumus | vam 
vas vobis vam 
" § asmat nobis 
<< ; yushmat ydsmat vobia 
‘asmakam = jahmakém = ἰἀμμέων unsara| mfisfi | nas 
Εἰ } nas Ὠὸ nostri 
ὦ )yusmakam jydsmakim [ὑμμέων  fizvara|jGs | vas 
vas v6 . vestri 
3 { esmisu mususe| nas 
μῇἢ 2 yushmasu jususe | vas | 
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Remarks. 


I. The Indo-Germanic tongues all agree, after a remarkable manner, 
in forming the nominative singular of the pronoun of the first person from 
a theme altogether unlike that whence the oblique cases are deduced. 
The am in ahem is only a termination, as in foam, and in the European 
languages, with the exception of the Greek and Latin, all traces of this 
ending disappear. In ASolic Greek we have ἐγών, which comes nearer 
the Sanscrit than the later form ἐγώ. In the pronoun of the second per- 
son, all the European tongues, including the regular Greek and the Latin, 
drop the ending am. It occurs, however, in dialective varieties, such 
as the Beeotian rovy, and the Doric and Laconic τύνη and rovy7, where 
traces of the am are very apparent. 

II. The oblique cases have in Sanscrit ma for the theme of the pro- 
noun of the first person, and éwa for that of the second. These themes 
in some cases coalesce with an 2, and become mé and twé. With the 
stem ma the Greek stem MO connects itself, and forms the basis of the 
genitive μοῦ and dative μού. The e in EMO arises from the strong ten- 
dency in Greek to prefix a vowel to stems beginning with a consonant; 
as, for example, in ὄνομα, ddovc, ὀφρύς, ἐλαχύς, where in Sanscrit we 
have nama, danta-s, bhri-s, laghu-s. In MO or’EMO, the o interchanges 
with e, and hence we have ἐμεῖο, ἐμέθεν, for ἐμοῖο, ἐμό-θεν (compare 
πόθεν, ἄλλο-θεν, and the like), as also ἐμέο for ἐμόο, and ἐμεῦ, ped, for 
ἐμοῦ, μοῦ. In the Molo-Doric forms ἐμεῦς, ἐμοῦς, the o is a later ad- 
dition (as in τεῦς, τεοῦς) and was brought in as a characteristic of the 
genitive, after the old genitive sign s, which in the o-declension stood 
not at the end, but in the middle (compare τοῖο for rocoto), had complete- 
ly disappeared. 

III. The theme of the pronoun of the second person, namely, twa, as- 
sumes in Greek two forms, according as the a or w is dropped. In the 
former case we have ZY, in the latter ZO, and the o is interchdnged 
with e in σεῖο, σέθεν, and the like. 

IV. The Gothic weakens the a in ma to an i, and contracts the va ot 
iva to u, whence arise the two themes MI and THU. The Latin, like 
the Gothic, shows the a of ma weakened to ὃ, and hence we have mi-hz 
in the dative, where in Sanscrit we find ma-hyam. The accusative 
me is for mem, as hoste-m, from the theme hostz, and the ablative me 
is for med, like the Sanscrit mat. The genitive mei is connected with 
the locative may-i (euphonic for mé-z) in Sanscrit. From the form mei 
we would expect,.by analogy, some such a form for the genitive of ἐμ 
as ¢vei, from the Sanscrit ¢vdy-i, but euphony changes the » after a con- 
sonant into wu, and at the same time rejects the vowel that follows, and 
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hence we have tui. The analogy between #-bs and the Sanscrit tu-bhyam 
is too striking to need any comment. 

V. In almost all the Indo-Germanic tongues the nominative plural of 
the pronoun of the first person comes from a stem altogether unlike that 
of the singular, for the idea expressed by the personal pronoun I is not 
susceptible, strictly speaking, of plurality, since there is but one I, where- 
as the term we indicates merely one’s self along with others. Inthe Vedas 
we find the form asmé as a nominative plural, instead of the more usual 
Sanscrit vayam. This asmé comes from a theme asma, out of which: 
last all the oblique cases in ordinary Sanscrit are formed; and with the 
theme asma the Holic ἄμμες, by assimilation for ἄσμες, closely connects 
itself, just as we have ἐμμέ, by assimilation for ἐσμί, connecting itself 
with the Sanscrit asm2, ‘I am.” The forms ἡμεῖς, ὑμεῖς, on the other 
hand, presuppose such themes as 7711, dut, where the weak ¢ takes the 
place of the Sanscrit final a. From stems in 2 are also to be deduced 
the genitives dupé-wv, ὑμμέ-ων, for ἀμμί-ων, ὑμμί-ων, and the datives ἡμῖν, 
ὑμῖν, for ἡμι-ιν, ὑμι-ιν. The accusative ἡμᾶς, μας, become in Molic 
ἄμμε, ὕμμε, which later forms connect themselves at once with the San- 
scrit, asman, yushman (for asma-ns, yushma-ns), by a rejection of the 
case-suffix. ως 

VI. It will be seen by an examination of the table, that in Sanscrit 
nas and vas appear in the accusative, dative, and genitive. This cir- 
cumstance shows conclusively that the s cannot be a case-sign, and 
hence, reasoning from the analogy afforded by the Zend, we may regard 
> mas and vas in the accusative as abbreviated from nasmdn and vasmdn, 
and in the dative and genitive from nesmabhyam, nasmakam ; vasmabhy- 
am, vasmakam. After removing the residue of each of these forms, we 
have na and va remaining as the chief element in either case of person- 
al designation, and from these latter come the dual forms ndu and vdm 
(for vdu). 

VII. The principle on which nas and vas were sought to be explained 
_ in the preceding paragraph may also be extended to the Latin. The 
stoms za and va would lead us to expect in this language such tltemes 
as nu and vu (nd and vd), as also πὶ and vi for plural nominatives, and 
nos and vos for accusatives. But we find nos and vos already appearing 
in the nominative, and the finsl s maintaining its ground even in the pos- 
sessives nos-ter, ves-ter (for vos-ter). Hence the os in nos and vos can- 
‘not well be explained in the same way as the os, for example, in lupos, 
and we must therefore regard these two words, like the Sanscrit nas and 
vas, in the light of abbreviations or curtailments from some more extend- 
ed form, in which, very probably, the pronoun sma appeared. It is very 
singular that we actually find traces of such a form in the syllable mez 
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appended to various pronouns, as egomet, memet, iumet, nosmet, vosmet, 
&c., and this met connects itself readily with smat the ablative, from 
which we pass at once to the Sanscrit ablative plural, a-smat, yu-shmat. 

Now, as this last-mentioned case is employed also by the Sanscrit gram- 
marians as ἃ species of ground-form for all cases and numbers, we may 
easily account for the free employment of met in the Latin tongue. 

VIII. The Greek dual has NQ and ΣΦῶ as themes for the pronouns 
of the first and second person, and from these come νῶξ and σφῶξ. The 
peculiar form of νῶϊ and σφῶϊ, as duals, has led to the supposition that 
the « is a weakening of the a which originally formed the dual-ending of 
the masculine and feminine, and which a, in the ordinary declension, was 
changed to e. , 


Tabular View of the Pronoun of the Third Persen. 
- Singular. 


Remarks. 


I. The Sanscrit wants a substantive pronoun of the third person. 
That it originally possessed one, however, appears evident from the tes- 
timony of its European sister tongues, and especially from the circum. 
stance that in Zend λέ and hof, and in Pracrit sé, were employed as the 
genitive and dative of the third person for all genders. The theme of 
this pronoun in Sanscrit must have been sva, lengthened afterward to 
své, like mé from ma, and ἐσέ from tea. 

II. The existing form sva has the force of a possessive, and is used 
not only in the meaning of “his,” but also of “mine” and “ thine.” 
With this sva-s the Doric σφός connects itself, while σφεῖς, σφέί-σι, in 
the plural is to be traced to a theme in i, as σφι. The apparent affinity 
between it and the dual of the pronoun of the second person is merely 
accidental. In the latter the o comes from an earlier r, whereas in the 
pronoun of the third person it is a part of the primitive form. 

III. In οὗ, of, &, for σφόδ, ogo, σφέ, the last of which old forms has 
alone remained, and in which forms the ¢ takes the place of the digam- 
ma oF od, &c., the ¢, as the representative of the digamma, necessarily 
disappears after the conversion of the o into an aspirate. 

IV. The Gothic in like manner throws out a Ὁ, and says sei-na, si-s, 
si-k, for svei-na, svi-s, svi-k. The Lithuanian and Slavonic follow in 
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this pronoun the analogy of the second person, and distinguish it from 
the latter by the initial s for ¢. They also, like the Latin, Greek, and 
German, dispense with the nominative, since they use the pronoun re- 
flexively ; and they employ the smngular instead of the plutal. 


Remarks on the Demonstrative Pronouns. 


I. The stem za (feminine td) signifies in Sanscrit “he,” “ this one,” 
* that one.” The Zend-form is identical, except that the middle mutes 
often take the place of the tenues; as, for example, in the accusative 
singular masculine, where for ἐδηι we have dem, or, more frequently, dim. 
In Greek and German this pronoun has supplied the place of an article, 
8 part of speech that is wanting in Sanscrit and Zend, as in Latin, Lith- 
uanian, and Slavonic. 

II. The stems ro, Gothic tha; feminine τᾶ, τη, Gothic thé, correspond 
to the Sanscrit-Zend ta and ἐᾶ, with which the Lithuanian demonstrative 
stem fa, in the nominative masculine fas, feminine ἐά, is completely 
identical. The Latin has no demonstrative pronoun from a similar stem 
which it employs by itself, if we except certain adverbial ‘accusative- 
forms, as twm, tunc (like hunc), tam, tan-dem, tam-en, and certain deriv- 
atives from such a pronominal source; as, for example, zalis, iantus, 
tot, totidem, toties, totus, ἄς. A demonstrative, however, of the form 
here referred to appears in the compound iste, and is declined with it, 
the first part of the compound, namely, ts, being an old unchangeable 
nominative masculine, the case-sign of which, as if unconscious of its 
origin, remains also in the oblique cases; as, istius for ejustius, &c. 

III. In the nominative singular masculine and feminine the Sanscrit 
and, in surprising accordance with it, the Gothic, substitute an s for the ἐν 
which in Zend becomes an h, and in Greek the rough breathing. Thus 
we have in Sanscrit sa, sd, tat; in Gothic, sa, sd, thata; in Zend, ho, 
hd, tat, and in Greek, ὁ, “ἃ, ro (the Doric a for 7). The early Latin em- 
ployed a form in the accusative closely connected with the primitive stem ; 
hamely, sum for eum, and sam for eam, and used also sapsa as a nomi~- 
native for sa-ipsa. There are remains of the old s-form also in the Greek 
adverbs σήμερον and σῆτες, though here, since these compounds express 
an accusative, not a nominative meaning, the Attic τήμερον, τῆτες are 
more in unison with the Sanscrit usage, ta being the general theme, and 
sa only that of the nominative. It is an anomaly in Greek when the as- 
pirate takes the place of the ¢-sound in the nominative plural also, as οὗ, 
al, The Doric form is much more accurate, roi, ταί, and harmonizes 
with the usage of the sister tongues. Ι 

Y 
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General Observations on the other Pronouns. 


I. The change from a tenuis to a middle mute has already been re- 
ferred to, and must again be mentioned as playing a very important part 
in comparative philology. Thus, for example, ὁδὲ is not compounded 
of ὁ and dé, as is generally supposed, but the latter part of the word is 
evidently to be traced to the demonstrative stem τό, the vowel changing 
from ὁ to εξ, as in the vocative of the o-stem, and also in such accusatives 
as μέ, σέ, ξ, ἄς. Inthe word ὁδε, therefore, both parts of the compound 
are of similar origin, and we are reminded of the doubling of the pronoun 
in Sanscrit, Latin, and other tongues; as, yd yas, “ quicunque ;” yan 
yam, ‘‘ quemcunque ;”’ and in Latin, quisquis, guidquid, sese, &c. 

II. The principle alluded to in the preceding paragraph is farther il- 
lustrated by the Sanscrit neuter forms ?-dani, “this,” and a-das, “that,*’ 
where the ὦ takes the place of ¢, just as in the Latin 1-dem, qui-dam, 
&c., the syllables dam, das, é&c., being all traceable to the demonstrative. 
Examples of a similar kind occur in the Latin dum, dem-um, don-ec, 
den-ique, ἄς. The adjective totus, on the other hand, retains the ¢ un- 
altered, and its primitive meaning evidently is, ‘‘this and this,” i. e., 
this and the other half, or the “‘ whole.” 

III. The pronominal i-stem, consisting merely of a simple vowel, ex- 
presses in Greek and Latin the meaning “he,” but in Sanscrit and Zend 
‘this one.” In the two latter languages it has no declension of its own, 
but has only left behind certain adverbs, such as, iéas, “" from here,” 
** from there ;” ttha, “so” (compare the Latin tifa), ἄς. We have also 
from the same pronominal root i the derivatives itara-s, ‘the other’ 
(whose accusative ttera-m reminds us at once of the Latin tterum), td- 
risa, “such,” &c. The Latin ts enlarges its theme in many cases by 
means of a τ or an 0, in feminines by an a; the ἑ also is converted into 
an ὁ, especially before vowels ; hence, as from the verbal root ὁ come eo 
and eunt, in opposition to ts, it, tmus, its, cham, &c., so frdm our pro- 
nominal root come eum, 60, eorum, eos, and the feminines ea, ea, eam, 
earum. To the primitive i-type there belong merely ἐδ, td, the old forms 
im, ibus, the genitive and dative e-jus and e¢-2, and the locative 261. . 

IV. The stem of the relative pronoun in Sanscrit and Zend is ya, fem- 
inine ya. The Greek ὅς, #, 6, converts the initial y into an aspirate, a 
change that often occurs ; as in ὑμεῖς, for yushmé; ἄζω, from yag, “to 
revere,’ &c. 

V. The interrogative stem in Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithuanian is KA, 
from which came the Greek interrogative stem KO. . This latter was 
preserved by the Ionic dialect, but was converted in the others, from 
the ease with which gutturals and labials are interchanged, into ΠΟ. 
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‘The actual declension, however, of this KO or ΠΟ was superseded by 
vic, and we have therefore remaining of it only certain adverbs and de- 
Yivatives ; a8, κότε, πότε; κῶς, πῶς ; κότερον, πότερον (compare the 
Sanscrit kataras, “ which of the two”); κόσος, πόσος ; κοῖος, ποῖος ; 
all which point clearly enough to the existence, at one period, of such a 
form as κός, x7, x6. This interrogative stem affords a basis, also, for 
those cases of the Latin interrogative and relative which belong to the 
second declension, namely, guod (compare the Zend kat), quo, and, in 
the plural, guz, guorum, guos. The neuter plural gue deviates from an- 
alogy, and ought to be gua. It is possible, however, that this gue may 
be the remains of an old dual, subsequently received as a plural, since 
it agrees precisely with the Sanscrit ké. ‘The Latin feminine has, in its 
different cases, a Sanscrit-Zend feminine stem for its basis, namely, kd, 
and hence we compare quam with the Sanscrit kém; quarum with kd- 
sam; quas with kas. 

VI. The Gothic changes the ἃ of the interrogative'stem to an h, and 
as the gutturals are fond of uniting in this language with a », it places 
this last-mentioned letter after the h, making thus HVA out of KA, and 
HVO out of kd. The Latin, like the Gothic, loves to place a euphonic 
Ὁ after the gutturals, and hence the Latin QVO corresponds to HVA, in 
its departure from the Sanscrit KA; and so also ag Va agrees with the 
Gothic akva, “ ἃ river,” just as ang Vis is related to the Sanscrit ahi-s, 
“a snake,” and the Greek ἔχις. 

VII. The interrogative stem Xz also occurs in Sanscrit, from which 
there appear to have been formed, in this same language, kit, and, before 
the vocal letters, kid. This reminds us at once of the Latin forms quis 
and guid. That there existed at one time, in Sanscrit, a masculine 
nominative kis, analogous to the Latin quzs, is proved conclusively by 
the compound forms mdakis and nakis, which appear in the Vedas, and 
with the latter of which we may compare the Latin nequis. 

VIII. The Latin Aze appears, notwithstanding its difference of mean- 
ing, to be derived from the same parent-source as guis and gui. It has 
the same peculiarity of declension, hu-jus like cu-jus, hutc like cus, and, 
besides, the nominative plural neuter shows a strong analogy to the cor- 
responding part in quis and qui, namely, gue. The final c in hic appears 
to be shortened from ce, which remains,in hicce (more correctly hice), 
and is analogous to que, pe, quam, and pram, in quis-que, quip-pe, quis- 
quam, quis-piam, all which terminations are nothing more than different 
forms of the Latin gue. And as these terminations, on being appended 
as suffixes to the interrogative stem, change its meaning and part with 
the interrogation, the same thing operates in hic. The earlier form ap- 
pears to have been οἷο, c@c, coc, and traces of the initial ¢ still remain in 
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ci-s, ci-tra, just as in ul-tra we have the remains of the opposite pronoun 
ille (olle), deprived of its last syllable. 


Pronominal Adverbs. 


I. Locative adverbs are formed in Sanscrit by the suffix tra, which 
connects itself immediately with the theme ; as, a-tra, “ here ;”’ ta-tra, 
* there 1) ku-tra, “‘ where2” &c. To this same source are the Latin ad- 
verbs ci-tra, ul-tra, to be assigned. Locative pronominal adverbs are 
formed also in Zend by the suffix dha, which reminds us at once of the 
Greek termination Va, in ἔνϑα, ἐνταῦϑα, &c. 

II, In Sanscrit, by means of the suffix tas, adverbs are formed not only 
from pronominal stems, but also from substantives and adjectives, and 
these adverbs denote the removal from one place to another; sometimes, 
also, they take the place of the ablative. Analogous to this, in some re- 
spect, is the Latin termination fus in celi-tus, “from heaven ;” drvini- 
tus, fundi-tus, &c. The final s appears to have changed to r in igt-tur, 
and the first part of the word connecting itself with the Sanscrit tha, 
*‘ here,”? we have for the primitive meaning of igitur, “ from here,” i. e., 
‘on these grounds,” or “therefore.” 

IIT. In Sanserit the termination tas is sometimes converted into dhas, 
from which last come the Greek Sev and the Slavonic da. Thus, 


Sanserit. Greek. Slavonte. 
ku-dhas, πό-ϑεν, ot-kQ-da. 
ta-dhas, τό-ϑεν, ot-ta-da. 
ya-dhas, ὅ-ϑεν, -  j@-déi-sche. 


IV. The locative adverbs hic, illic, istic, were originally datives, of 
whose primitive form we have a trace remaining in rurt. The enclitie 
c being added to hs (changed from hus); tli, and tsti, converted them into 
adverbs, and at the same time distinguished them from datives. 

V. Adverbs of time are formed in Sanecrit by the suffix dd; as, kadd, 
“when ;” tadd, “then ;” ya-dd, “at which time,” &c. The Greek ter- 
mination re, in similar adverbs, appears to be analogous to this; as, 
πότε, τότε, ὅτε, &c., and we may also find a trace of the Sansecrit termi- 
nation in the Latin quan-do. 


Verb. 


I. One system of pereonal terminations belongs to all Sanscrit verbs, 
and the differences of conjugation which are distinguished by gramma- 
rians consists in the changes which the verbal roots undergo. The fol- 
lowing is an example displaying the terminations of the present tense, 
as they are subjoined to the verbal root ἐμά, “to strike,” in Latin tundo. 


1. Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 94, seq. 


- 
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1st Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
_ Sing. Tudami, _ Tudasi, Tudati. 
Dual. Tudavas, Tudathas, Tudatas. 
Plur, Tudamas, Tudatha, Tudanti. 


If. This verb belongs to those classes of roots which insert a vowel a 
between the theme and the personal endings. Others subjoin these end- 
ings immediately. The personal endings alone are as follows: , ) 


lst Person: 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. -mi, ‘ -8ὶ, -ti. 
Dual. -vas, -thas, -tas. 
Plur.  —_ -mas, _ otha, -antl. 


III. The same terminations belong to the future tenses as to the pres- 
ent ; but those tenses which have the augment prefixed to the verb have 
the personal endings, as in Greek, in a more contracted form. The fol- 
lowing is the first preterit of the verb tudami, corresponding closely to 
the Greek imperfect : 


᾿ 1st Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 


Sing. Atiidam, Atiidas, Atiidat. 
Dual. Atudava, Atudatam, ἡ Atudatam. 
Plur. Atudama, Atudata, Atidin. 


IV. There is another form of the indicative tenses in the active voice, 
namely, that of the reduplicated preterit, formed by rules nearly the 
same as those of the perfect in Greek verbs. The reduplicated preterit 
of the verb ἐμά or tudami is as follows, and will remind us at once of the 
Latin tutudt. 


Ist Person. | 24 Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. Tutdda, Tutoditha, Tutdda. 

~ Dual. Tutudiva, Tutudathus, . Tutudatus. 
Plur. Tutudima, Tutiida, Tutidus. 


V. The following examples are from another verb, lagamt, “to say,” 
with the corresponding forms of the Greek verb λέγω following immedi- 
ately after. 


PRESENT. 
. . lst Person. 2d Person. 3d Person. 
Sing. Lagami, Lagisi, } Lagati, 
λέγω, ὲ ᾿ λέγεις, λέγει. 
Dual. avas Lagithas, L.agatas 
ase ἐν ; λέγετον, ; λέγετον. ; 
Plur. Lagamas, } Lagatha, } Laganti, 
λέγομεν, λέγετε, λέγοντι, ἱ 
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AUGMENTED PRETERIT. 


lst Person. 2d Person. 
Sing. Aligam, Alagas. 
“ ἔλεγον, ἱ ἔλεε ἢ 
Dual. Alagava Alagitam, 
ον εἰ "t ἐλένετον, ; 
Plur. Alagéma, } Alagita, 
ἐλέγομεν, ἐλέγετε, 
Repvuriicatep Prererit. 
1st Person. 2d Person. 
Sing. Laliga, Lalagitha, 
ws λέλεχα, ; Bean 
Dual Lalagiva, Lalagithus, 
2 Νὰ . } λελένατον; ἶ 
Plur. Lalagima, Lal 
λελέχαμεν, ἰ λπλέδανε, ἑ 
Potential Mood. 
PRESENT. 
lst Person. 2d Person. 
Sing. Lageam Lage, 
mg λέγοιμι, ᾿ λέγοις, : 
Pilar. Lagema, Lagete, 
λέγοιμεν, λέγοιτε, : 
IMPERATIVE. 
2d Per. 3d Per. Qd Per. 
Sing. Laga, } Lagatu, ὶ Plur. Lagits, 
tye, λεγέτω. λέγετε, 


3d Person. 
Aldgat, 

Beye. ἢ 
Alagitam, 
ἐλεγέτην. 
Alagan, , 
ἔλεγον. 


δέ Person. 
Laliga, 
λέλεχε. ; 
Lalagitus, 
λελέχατον. ἰ 


Laligus, 
λελέχασι. ; 


Sd Person. 
Laget, 
Aeyot. 


ΤῊΝ 


Sd Per. 
Lagantu, 


λεγόντων 
Attic, ἄς. 


VI. The Sanscrit infinitive is preserved in the first supine of the Latin 
verb ; as, palitum, “ alitum ;” sanitum, ‘“‘cinctum” (old form “ cingi- 


tum”’). 


VII. The present participle of the masculine gender is closely analo- 
gous to that of the Greek and Latin ; as, 


Nom. Gen. Dat. Ace. 

Lagan, ) Lagatah, Lagate, Lagantam, 
Sing. λέγων, λέζοντος, ἶ vr λέγ 

legens,) legentis, legent, 

N. and A. Gen. Dat. 

Lagantas, Lagatim Lagadbiah, 
Plur. λέγοντες, λέγόντων, teen 

legentes, legentium, legentibus, 


ovra, 
legentem, 


Abl. 
ἘΞ 
legente. 
Abi. 
Lagatsu, 
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VIII. The present participle of the middle and passive voices is also 
nearly the same in Sanscrit and Greek ; as, 


Lagaméanas, Lagamanah, 
λεγόμενος, ὶ " λεγομένη, ; a aaa eee} 
And the Sanscrit past participle has been preserved in Latin; as, 
Lagatas, Lagatah, Lagatam, } 
legatus, legata, legatum. 


Verb Asmi, “ I am,” and its cognates. 


PRESENT. 
1. In. Sanserit. 
Ist Per. " 2d Per. 3d Per. 
Sing. asmi, asi, asti. 
Plur. smah or stha, santi. 
_ smus, 
2. In Greek (old forms). 

Sing. ἐμμί, ἐσσί, ἐστί. 
Plur. εἰμές, ἐστέ, ἐντί. 
3. In Latin. 

Sing. esum or ὶ ᾿ ΘΒ, est. 
sum, 
Plar. sumus, , θεῖε, sunt. 
4. In Persian 

Sing am, ly, est 
Plur im, id, end. 

5. In Slavonian. ° 
Sing. yesm’, yest, yest. 
Plur. γοβιηΐ, yeste, sut’ for jesut’. 

6. In Lithuanian. 

Sing. δι, essi, , φϑίϊ. 
Plur. esme, este, esti. 
7. In Gothic. 

Sing. im, is, ist. 
Plur. _— siyam, siyuth, sind. 
Remarks." 


I. It is at once evident that all these are slight modifications of the 
same element, conjugated by means of the same suffixes. The variation 
ee ed 


1. Prichard’s Kastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, Ὁ. 164. 
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between the different languages does not exceed such as exists between 
proximate dialects of the same speech. 
II. The imperfect tense is not to be traced with so much regularity. 
It is in Sanscrit as follows : 
Sing. asam, asis, asit. 
Plur. asma, asta, asan. 


In Latin, esam was probably the old form of eram, since s was often 
changed into r, and esam would regularly form essem in the subjunctive, 
which is actually found. Thus, 


Sing. esam, esas, esat. 
Plur. esamus, esatis, esant. 


III. The second form of the verb, in the arrangement adopted by the 
Sanscrit grammarians, is the potential. The potential form of the verb 
asm: bears a strong analogy to the old potential stem in Latin, and also 
to the Gothic potential. Thus we have, 


Singular. 
Sanscrit. syam, syas, syat. 
Latin. siem, sies, siet. 
Gothic. siyan,! siyais, siyat. 
Plural. 

Sanscrit. -syama, syata, syus. 
Latin. siemus, ᾿ς sietis, sient. 
Gothic. siyaima, siyaith, siyaina. 


TV. It may be observed that all these words have lost the initial vowel 
@ or @, arf that, if it were restored, the preceding forms would bear a 
near analogy to ἔσαιμε, which, though not extant, would be a regular de- 
rivative from ἔσομαι. 

V. The Sanscrit verb asmi has no future, but it has been conjectured, 
with great probability, that syami, the adjunct by which a future tense 
is formed in attributive verbs, is, in fact, only the obsolete future of the 
verb asmi. A fact strongly favouring this hypothesis is, that a tense of 
this verb exists in Sanscrit, and is recognised as such, which is only used 
in forming the preterperfect tense of certain verbs. “Asa, dsitha, dsa, 
is termed the third preterit or aorist of asmi. It is joined with kdrayam, 
from the verb karomi, “ facio,” “ creo,” and forms karaydmasa, “ fecit,” 
“‘ creavit.” 

VI. There is only-one other tense of the verb asm, which is the im- 
perative. It is as follows : 


i. Erroneously considered by Hickes a future tense. 
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Sing. asani, aidhi, astu, 

Plur. = asanya, sti, santu. 
Compare astu with ἔστω, esto; sta with ἐστέ, este, and santu with sunto. 
The second person aidhi bears a strong analogy to some of the modifi- 
cations of the verb substantive in Celtic. 

VII. There is also’in Sanscrit the verb bhavami, from the root bhu, 
allied to the old Latin verb fuo, and in the sense of oriri, nasci. With 
this may be compared the Greek φύω, and the verb fo be in English, to- 
gether with the Celtic bydh, the Russian budu, and the Persian budemi. 
The Sanscrit has preserved the whole of bhavami, whereas the cognate 
verbs are defective in most other tongues. 


Remarks on the Endings of Verbs. 


First Person. 

I. The characteristic of the first person, in its original shape, is m in 
Sanscrit as well for the plural as the singular. tn the first person dual, 
however, this m changes to a ὕ. 

II. The full expression of the ending of the frat person singular, in 
the active voice, is mi, and this is found in all Sanscrit verbs without 


distinction. In Greek, however, the number of verbs in μὲ is compara- . 


tively small, being only about 200. The rest of the Greek verbs have 
entirely suppressed this ending, and their final w, as well as the Latin ὁ 
of all conjugations, answers to the Sanscrit ὦ, which ὦ, in such forms as 
bodh-d-mi, tud-d-mi, &c., belongs neither to the root nor the personal 
ending, but characterizes merely the class to which the verb belongs. 
When this consists of a short a, or of a syllable ending in a, this a is length- 
ened before mand v if a vowel follow, and hence we have bodh-d-mi, 
bodh-d-vas, bodh-d-mas, but bodh-d-si, bodh-G-ti, bod-a-nti, &c. 

III. The Greek takes no part in this lengthening of the vowel, but 
gives τέρπ-ο-μεν as corresponding to the Sanscrit tarp-d-mas. In the 
singular, however, the form rép7-w-t, answering to tarp-d-mi, may per- 
haps have existed ; and, if so, it is very probable that the ὦ became short- 
ened in the passive and middle voices by reason of the greater stress that 
was laid on the ending of the verb. 

IV. The passive and middle ending in paz clearly shows that all verbs 
᾿ in Greek had originally μὲ as the termination of the first person active, 
for μαι arises from μέ, just as oat, Tat, vtat, do from oz, τί, ντί, and no 
τέρπομαι could ever have come into the language except from a τέρπωμί 
or τέρπομι. 

V. We have, in what has just been said, a remarkable confirmation of 
the fact that the different members of the great family of languages mu- 
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tually illustrate and complete each other, since the richest of them have 
not reached us in a perfect state. While the ending paz still remains 
firm in the modern Greek passive, the corresponding Sanscrit form lay 
already in ruins at the early period when the Vedas were composed ; 
while, on the other hand, Homer employs but seldom the form in ye, 
out of which have arisen his numerous present and future forms in pat, 
although it is universal in Sanscrit, and is even employed at the present 
day in many Lithuanian verbs; such as esmi, “I am ;” dum, ‘“T give ;” 
eimi, “1 go ;” démi, “1 place,” &c. 

VI. It has been already remarked, that those tenses of the Sanscrit 
which have the augment prefixed to the verb have the personal endings, 
as in Greek, in a more contracted form. With these the ending mz be- 
comes merely m, and this curtailed termination changes in Greek, by the 
laws of euphony, ἴον. Thus we may compare the Sanscrit atarp-a-m 
with the Greek ἔτερπ-ο-ν ; adadd-m with ἐδίδω-ν ; and add-m with ἔδω-ν. 
So, again, dad-ydm is analogous to διδο-ίην, and dé-yam to do-inv. In 
the first aorist active the Greek has lost entirely the characteristic of the 
person ; as, ἔδειξα, whereas in Sanscrit we have ad:ksam. The earlier 
form ἔδειξαν, of the first person, appears to have come from a still older 
one, ἔδειξαμ, as is indicated by the first aorist middle, ἐδειξάμ-ην 

VII. The Latin, on the other hand, shows a strong attachment to the 
ending in m; as, amabam, amem, amarem, &c., all which point to the 
existence, at one period of the language, of verbs in πε. ‘Traces of the 
m termination in the present tense are still found in sum and inquam, 
the original forms of which were, undoubtedly, sum: and inquami. 

VIII. As regards the origin of the ending for the first person, it may 
be remarked that mz is, in all probability, weakened from ma, which lat- 
ter form is, in Sanscrit and Zend, the theme of the oblique cases of the 
personal pronoun. Hence the syllable mé, in dadd-mi, bears the same 
analogy to ma that the ἡ in cin, in the termination of the Latin tubi-czn, 
does to the a in the true form of the root, can, from cano. The change 
from mi to m is a still farther weakening, and would seem to have been 
occasioned by the stress of the voice, laid, in Pronouneing, upon the aug- 
ment or initial syllable. 

TX. The Sanscrit ending mas, in the first person plural, connects itself 
at once with the Latin mus; as, ama-mus, amaba-mus, &c., and also 
with the old Greek termination μὲς, for μὲν ; as, φέρο-μες, δίδο:μες, ἴστα- 
uec, for φέρο-μεν, dido-pev ; ἴστα-μεν. This plural ending in mas is 
equivalent to m-as, where m indicates the pronominal stem, and as the 
plural ending. ' 

X. In the dual the Sanscrit vas becomes va in the augmented tenses, 
in analogy with the plural endings mas and ma. This », in the dual, is 
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a softening from m, and the change must have taken place at an early 
period, since the same peculiarity in the dual ending may be traced in 
the Gothic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian. 


Second Person. 


J. The Sanscrit pronominal stem tva or tve assumes different forms in 
its combination with verbal themes. The ¢ either remains unaltered, or 
else becomes th or dh; or, like the Greek ov, is converted into an s. 
The v, moreover, either remains or is dropped ; while the a is retained 
unaltered, or is weakened to 1, or else entirely disappears. The pronom- 
inal form appears fullest in the middle voice, since this part of the verb 
loves the weightier endings, and therefore avoids, more than any other, the 
curtailing of the pronouns. 

II. The full ending of the second person present of the dual is chas, 
and in the plural tha. But there are strong reasons for believing that 
the second person plural originally ended in thas, and that from this arose 
the dual ending thas ; and, farther, that in the course of time thas of the 
plural dropped its 8, and thas of the dual its long vowel. On the suppo- 
sition that the second person plural ended originally in ‘thds, we can 
readily see the analogy of the Latin éts, as well as the correctness of 
Thiersch’s remark in relation to the hiatus, namely, that for the ending 
te in Homer, in the second person plural, we ought to read τες, from the 
analogy of μες for μὲν in the first person. 

ΠῚ. The Lithuanian has preserved the ending δὲ of the second person 
singular, in common with the Greek, only in the substantive verb, where 
es-si and the Doric ἐσ-σέ show clearly their common lineage. In the case 
of other verbs, however, the two languages part company, the Lithuanian © 
everywhere retaining the ὁ but parting with the s, the Greek pursuing ἃ 
directly opposite course. The Latin and Gothic agree with the Greek. 
Hence we may compare the Lithuanian dud’-s with the Sanscrit dadd-si, 
the Slavonic da-si, the Greek didw-c, the Latin da-s, the Gothic rigi-s. 
With regard to Greek verbs in ὦ, it would seem that the ¢ of ot, after 
having been dropped, has gone back and united itself to the preceding 
syllable ; and as, for example, yevérecpa comes from yeverépia, and μέ- 
λαινα from μελάνια, μείζων from μεζίων, χείρων from χερίων, ἀμείνων 
from ἀμενίων, 80 also τέρπ-ει-ς is formed from τέρπτενσι, corresponding 
to the Sanscrit ¢arp-a-st. 

IV. We find also in Sanscrit two other endings of the second person, 
dhi and tha, the former appearing in the imperative, the latter in the re- 
duplicated preterit. The first of these, namely, dhi, reminds us of the 
termination &: in Greek imperatives; as, ἴσοϑι, κέκραχ-ϑι, ἄνωχ-ϑι, 
φά-ϑι, ἄς. The second presents, at first view, a striking analogy to 
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the Greek termination θα, but it isin reality s deceptive one, since & on 
ether occasions corresponds to the Sanscrit dh, and arises from the influ- 
ence of the preceding o, just as, in the passive and middle, all the active 
personal endings in τ become # by the influence of the o preceding. 

V. The Sanscrit tha will remind us then of the Greek Ja, although 
these two terminations are not in fact identical, since the Greek 0a comes 
from dha, and the d has been converted into a & by the influence of a 
preceding o, just as the r of the active personal endings is converted 
into 8. in the passive and middle by the insertion of c. The o of the 
active voice, however, belongs to the root, and hence we must divide as 
follows : #e-Sa, οἷσ-ϑα (for οἶδ-ϑα). 

VI. In Latin the termination st corresponds to the Sanscrit ending 
tha, the a being weakened to an ὦ, and an s being inserted before the ¢, 
the aspirate also disappearing. Thus we may compare the following : 


Latin. Sanscrir. 
dedi-stt, dadi-tha. 
‘steti-stt, tastht-tha. 
momord-istt, mamard-t-tha. 
tutud-istt, tutod-t-tha. 
Third Person. 


I. The pronominal stem ἐᾷ has, after the analogy of the first and sec- 
ond persons, weakened its vowel to an i in the unaugmented tenses, and 
in the augmented ones has laid it aside entirely. The ¢, however, in 
Sanscrit and Zend, undergoes, the termination us excepted, no change 
whatever, whereas the ¢ of the second person becomes, as we have just 
seen, ἐ, th, dh, or s. The Greek, on the contrary, retains the 7 of the 
third person only in the substantive verb ἐστί, Sanscrit as¢i,.and on other 
occasions either has σι, as in δίδωσι, or εἰ, as in τέρπει. 

II. The form didwot resembles more the Sanscrit second pergon dadé- 
si than the third person daddé#, and it is only distinguished from its own 
second person δίδως by the latter dropping the «. That originally, how- 
ever, even in the w conjugation, the third person singular ended in τῇ 
_is proved by the middle and passive ending raz, since τέρπεται bears the 
same relation to répw-e-ri that δίδοται does to didwrt. The form rép- 
sez, in fact, arises from the rejection of τ, just as τίθει comes from ri- 
Gert, δίδοι from δίδοθι, κέρᾳ from κέρατι, olxoc from οἴκοθι, &c. 

III. In the augmented tenses, on the other hand, the Greek. lays aside 
entirely the T sound, and agrees in this with the Pracrit, the Gothic, and 
Slavonic ; whereas the Latin retains the ¢ throughout the verb, and in 
this, as in many other instances, displays far more of an Indian character 
than the Greek. 
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IV. For the purpose of making the plural, an πὶ is inserted before the 
pronominal characteristic. After this n the Gothic places the middle 
mute d, where other languages have the tenuis ¢«. Hence we may com- 
pare the Gothic sind with the Sanscrit santi, the Zend hentt, the Latin 
sunt, and the old Greek form (c) evri. | 

V. The Sanscrit always inserts an a before an 7, unless an a already 
exist there, from the verbal class or radical syllable. Hence we have 
tarp-a-nti, like τέρπ-ο-ντι; tisht-a-nti, like ἔστ-α-ντι, ἄς. The Greek 
Got, from ἀντί, in. such forms as δεικνύ-ασι, t-aot, τιθέ-ασι, διδό-ασι, &c., 
finds here a remarkable support, since it is hardly possible to suppose 
that these were merely accidental anomalies. For, even if such forms 
as τιθέαντι, διδόαντι, ἴαντι, δεικνύαντι, remain at the present day in 
none of the Greek dialects, still there can be no doubt but that the a is 
lengthened in order to supply the place of the rejected ν, and that σὲ is 
put for τί, as everywhere im the third person. - 

VI. Some Sanscrit verbs, on account of the weight of the reduplication 

which they receive in what are called the special tenses, endeavour to 
-lighten their ending, and therefore throw out πὶ from the third person 
plural, shortening, at the same time, a longa in the root. Hence we have 
dada-ti, “ they give ;” gahdatt, “they leave.” There can be no doubt but 
that, in the earlier state of the language, these forms were dada-ntt, ga- 
ha-nti, and that, therefore, the Doric διδό-ντι, τιθέοντι, &e., give us the 
primitive forms of the Greek tongue. 

VII. The Sanscrit verbs, moreover, not merely those of the reduplicated 
class, but those also of the second conjugation, corresponding to the Greek 
verbs in μέ, throw away, in the middle voice, the » from the third person 
plural, in order to give more stress to the personal ending. Thus we 
have cim-alé for cem-anté. This change has very much the appearance 
of having taken place after the separation of the different tribes of the hu- 
man family from their common home. The Greek, for example, preserves 
the old form, and retains the nasal letter as a badge of the plural, with 
still more firmness in the middle and passive than in the active, giving 
not only τέρπ-ο-νται for the Sanscrit tarp-a-nte, but also did-o-vyrat, τίθε- 
vrat, for the Sanscrit dadaté, gahaté, &c. The Greek, however, has 
found, by another process, the means of lightening the too great weight 
of the middle ending, by employing merely vras where we would natu- 
rally look for avraz ; saying, for example, δείκνυ-νται, and not δεικνύ- 
avrat, although δείκνύ-ασι would lead us to expect this latter form. 

VIII. The rejection of a from such ἃ form as δείκνυ-(α)νται, is like 
the dropping of 7 from the optative, where, on account of the weight of 
the personal ending, the passive and middle voices form from διδοίην of 
the active, not διδοιήμην, but διδοίμην. The Ionic dialect, however, 

Aa 
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has in the third person plural sacrificed the v to the a, and in this respect 
harmonizes closely with the Sanscrit. Hence we have araz in Ionic, 
formed from ayraz, as in Sanecrit até from anté. 

ΙΧ. The Slavonic changes the nasal in many of its verbs to a short πὶ, 
and this u, coalescing with a preceding vowel, forms ou or ἢ, so that ve- 
zhtj, from vezontj, is surprisingly like the Greek ἔχουσι, from ἔχονσι for 
ἔχοντι. The Bohemian wezau, on the other hand, has preserved the 
old a of the Sanscrit vah-a-nti and Gothic rig-a-nd, which in the Latin 
vchunt becomes a u, through the influence of the nasal, in opposition to 
the 4 of the other persons (vehis, vehst, &c.). 

X. In the augmented tenses the final vowel in nz or anti disappears, just 
as it does from ἐΐ, si, mz of the singular; and with this vowel the person- 
al characteristic ¢ also disappears, in accordance with a law of euphony, 
which forbids the union of two consonants at the end of a word. The 
Greek, which cannot endure a final τ, goes on a step farther than the 
_ Sanscrit, and removes the r from the third person singular also. Hence 
we have frepr-e answering to atarp-a-t, and, where the resemblance is still 
more clearly shown, ἔτερπ-ο-ν agreeing with atarp-a-n (for atarp-a-nt). 
The Greek aorists, however, which make ay in the third person plural, 
agree better with the Sanscrit form, since the sibilant has preserved the 
a from being converted into 0. Thus we have ἔδειξ-αν, corresponding to 
the Sanscrit adikshan. 

XJ. In the unaugmented tenses the Sanscrit terminates the dual in tas ; 
in the augmented ones, in tm. ‘The former of these corresponds to the 
Greek τὸν ; as, réor-e-rov, Sanscrit tarp-a-tas. The other ending, tam, 
has divided itself in Greék into the two terminations τὴν and των, of 
which the first is the more prevalent one, while the latter is confined to 
the imperative. Hence we have ἐτερπ-ἔϊ την, corresponding to atarp-a- 
tam; ἐδεικ-σά-την to adik-sha-tam; but τερπ-έςτων to tarp-a-tam. 
Hence it follows that the distinction between τὸν on the one hand, and 
τὴν, τῶν on the other, in the dual number, is of very early origin, and 
is not, as Buttmann supposes, a later formation of the prose language. 
Four places occur in Homer, it is true, where τὸν takes the place of τῆν, 
but in three of these it is occasioned by the metre, and the fourth is, 
therefore, enly a solitary instance. The same remark will apply to the 
augment, which is not to be viewed merely as a later addition because 
it is sometimes suppressed in Homer, since it is common, in fact, to both 
the Greek and the Sanscrit. 
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_ Remarks on the Passive and Middle Endings. 


I. The passive and middle endings distinguish themselves from those 
of the active by a greater degree of fulness, though the mode of forming 
them is not the, same in all the sister tongues. 

II. The Sanscrit, Zend, and Greek agree in lengthening out a final z, 
in the unaugmented tenses, by the insertion of an a, and form, therefore, 
μαι out of με, σαι out of ot, raz out of τι, and in the plural vraz out of 
ντι. Inthe Sanscrit and Zend the vowels a and: then coalesce into an é, 
which answers to the Greek az. 

III. The Gothic parts with the + out of the diphthong ai, and has, 
therefore, in the third person, da for dai; in the second, za {euphonic for 
sa) for zat; and in the third person plural, nda for ndai. The first 
person singular and the firet and second persons plural are lost, and were 
supplied by the third. 

IV. The Sanscrit and Zend, in both the unaugmented and the aug- 
maented tenses, parted with the pronominal consonant of the first person 
singular, and along with it have also lost the a of the verb-class in words 
of the first conjugation. Hence we find bédé for béd-4-mé. Compare 


the following : 
Sanscrit. | ZEND. GREEK. Goruic. 
1. 5. dhar-é, bazr-é, φέρ-ο-μαι, ee eH, 
2.8. bhar-a-sé, bar-a-hé, pép-e-cat (pép-et) barr-a-za. 
3. S. dhar-a-té, bar-ai-té, pép-e-Tal, batr-a-da. 


4. P. bhar-a-nté, bar-ai-nié, φέρ-ο-νται, bair-a-nda. 

V. In the augmented tenses the concluding diphthong ai loses, in 
Sanscrit and Zend, the vowel 1, like the Gothic in the unaugmented ones, 
and the a which remains appears in Greek as an o. Hence we have 
égép-e-ro answering to abhar-a-ta in Sanscrit and bar-a-ta in Zend; and 
in the plural ἐφέρ-ο-ντο answering to abhar-a-nia in Sanscrit and bar-a- 
nia in Zend. 

VI. In the second person singular of the augmented tenses, the San- 
scrit has thds where we would expect to find sa; as, abhod-a-thas. 
That there was, however, an ending in sa also, is proved by the Greek 
ἐδίδο-σο, as opposed to édido-ro, and likewise by ha in Zend, which ap- 
pears in places where we would expect sa in Sanscrit, the ἃ in Zend 
being here substituted for s. 

VII. The ending thas, of which we have spoken in the preceding par- 
agraph, affords a curious theme for discussion. It connects itself very 
evidently with the active ending tha, of which mention has already been 
made, and is, no doubt, derived from it by lengthening the vowel and 
appending the sibilant, which would seem to have been added for the 
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purpose of indicating the ‘second person. Now, if this be so, either the 
first or the second of the personal indications imbodied in ¢ha-s must have 
been used to designate the individual on whom the action is exerted or 
for whose advantage it is performed, a meaning inseparably connected 
with the middle voice. Hence, in the Sanscrit adat-tha-s, “thou gavest 
to thyself” (i. e., thou didst take), either tha stands for “thou,” and δ 
indicates ‘‘to thyself,” or vice versa. If we allow this, and if in the 
Greek first person the ν of the ending μὴν (Doric μᾶν) be organic, that 
is, ποῖ ἃ later unmeaning appendage, but an expressive element bequeathed* 
by the earliest periods of the language, then ἐδιδόμην properly signifies, 
“1 gave to myself,” whether it be that the subjective relation is expressed 
by μη (ua) or by the ν. To complete the analogy, we may take for the 
third person the ending ta-t found in the Vedas, and where the person 
is doubly expressed. Regarding this remarkable ending as a middle one, 
we have the same resemblance between it and the Greek ending ro as in 
the case of rep7-é-rw and tarp-a-tat, ἐδίδω and adadat, &c.; and, to make 
the case still stronger, we may call in the aid of the Bantian inscription, 
where the old Oscan imperatives end in a d, as licetu-d for liceto, estu-d for 
esto; all which would tend to show that the primitive form of the Greek 
ending ro was ror, and that the final r was rejected for euphony. The 
Sanscrit-Veda ending éd¢ will express the action of the third person upon 
himself, like the other endings in the case of the first and second persons. 

VIII. The first person plural in Sanscrit ends in mahé, but in Zend 
it terminates in maidké, from which latter comes evidently the Greek 
ending μεθα, which drops the ¢ like the Gothic forms. 

IX. The second person dual ends, in the unaugmented tenses, in athé, 
the third in até. In the augmented tenses, on the other hand, the second 
person ends in dtham, the third in didm. There is every reason to sup- 
pose, however, that these endings were originally tdthé and taté, tathdm 
and t4tém. The initial syllable ta became o in Greek, and the follow- 
ing ¢ was converted into an aspirate through the influence of theo. Hence 
arose in this latter language such forms as dido-c-Gov, ἐδίδο-σ-θον, &c. 

X. In the Latin verb, the final r of the passive voice would appear to 
owe its origin to the reflexive pronoun, and to have been changed from s 
by a favourite principle of conversion. In those persons which end with 
ἃ consonant, a connecting vowel was necessary, and the τὸ was brought 
in, probably through the influence of the liquid; as in amatur, amantur. 
The imperative forms amato-r and amanto-r require no connecting vowel. 
In amamur the s of amamus disappears before the reflexive, and the 
more readily as it does not express any personal indication. In amer, 
on the other hand, the personal characteristic itself is given up, since 
amemr could not stand, and amemur was required in the plural for ame- 
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musr. In amaris, ameris, &c., we have either a metathesis for amasir, 
&c., or else the personal characteristic s could not withstand the strong 
inclination to become an r between two vowels; and this baving taken 
place, the retlexive preserved unaltered its original s. In the imperative 
amare the reflexive has preserved its own vowel, and if we change r back 
again to 2, we have in se the accusative of the simple pronoun. So, also, 
the old infinitive amarier is nothing more than amare-er by metathesis for 
amare-re (i. 6., amare-se). 

XI. The form amamini deviates from all analogy, as will readily be 
perceived, and presents no small degree of difficulty. It is probable that 
amamint is the nominative plural masculine of a passive participle, and _ 
was joined to estis, so that amamini stood originally for amamini estis, 
as in Greek we have τετυμμένοι εἰσί. The Latin suffix is -minu-s, and 
corresponds to the Greek -uevoc and the Sanscrit -mdna-s. Now when 
this participle, forced, as it were, out of its ordinary path, changed to 
amamini from amaminus, this amamint, so employed in the second per- 
son plural, appears to have remained in that person as a kind of unalter- 

‘ able form, and to have been regarded, in the ordinary usage of the Latin 
tongue, as having a verbal termination. The consequence was, that the 
substantive verb was dropped, and amamint became employed for both 
genders. . In support of the opinion that amamenus was originally a pas- 
sive participle, we may cite the forms alumnus and Vertumnus, which 
are both evidently of participial origin. So, also, terminus, ‘‘ what is 
stepped over ;” femzna, ‘she that bears” (middle participle), the root 
being fé, whence we have fetus, fetura, and fecundus ; and, finally, gem- 

“ana for genimi, ‘‘ they who are born at the same time.” 

XII. But how are we to explain the imperative amaminor? Is the r 
identical with that in amor, amator, amantor? The answer must be in 
the negative, since to express the passive or reflexive meaning here by 
appending a pronoun would be unnecessary, as the participial suffix has 
this employment. The best way is to seek for a plural case-ending in 
amaminor, as we did in amamini. Now it happens, luckily enough, 
that the Eugubian inscriptions supply us with what we want, for we 
there find subator for subactt, screhitor for scripti. This plural ending 
in or agrees very well with the Sanscrit ds (a-+-as) and Gothic os, where- 
as the Latin i has forced its way in from the pronominal declension. 
Still farther, the nominative singular of the second declension masculine, 
in the Umbrian dialect, ended in ὁ, and we still find orto for ortus, and 
subatu for subatus. Now it is very remarkable that we find, in the re- 
mains of early Latinity, imperatives singular ending in mino ; as, famino 
in Festus, and prefamino in Cato. We have also fruimino in an in- 
scription given by Gruter, “15 eum veum net habeto net fruimino.” 
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Here frutmsno indicates the third person, a circumstance which tends 
very clearly to prove it a participle that may be applied to either person. 

We have now reached the limit which we had proposed to ourselves 
in the prosecution of the present inquiry, and cannot but entertain the 
hope that the result will prove satisfactory to every one who will bestow 
upon the subject his candid attention. The analogies existing through- 
out the Indo-Germanic chain of languages are not the mere results of 
accident. To assert this would be the height of absurdity. ‘They prove, 
on the contrary, the affiliation that exists between all these individual 
tongues, as well as their common descent from one parent source, what- 
ever this source may have been, or in whatever region of the globe it 
may have been prevalent. 


THE END. 
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